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THE LIFE OF 

GEORGE WASHINGTON; 



CHAP. I. 



Of the family and education of GfioRti]^ Washing- 
ton. — He is sent on an embassy to tlie French 
commandant on the Ohio^ — Is appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment, and an aid-de-camp to 
general Braddoqk. — Bmddock^s defeat. — ^Washington 
is appointed commander in chief of all the forces 
in Virginia.: — His operations in 1755 — 1758. — Fort 
Buquesne taken. — ^^V^ashington retires, and marries, 

^TPHE ancestors of George WashIS^gtok 
^ were among the first settlers of the oldest 
British colony in America. He was the third 
in descent from John Washington, an English 
gentleman j who, about the middle of the 
17th century, emigrated from the North of 
England, and settled in Westmoreland county, 
Virginia. In the place where he had fixed 
liiraself, his great grandson, the subject of 
the following history, was born on the 2 2d 
of febfuary 1732. His immediate ancestor 1732, 
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twas Augustine Washington, who died when^ 
his son George was only ten years old. The 
education of the young orphan, of course, de- 
volved on his mother, who added one to the 
many examples of virtuous matrons, who,^ 
devoting themselves to the case of their 
children, have trained them up to be distin- 
guished citizens. In one instance, her fears,. 
combining with her affection, prevented a 
measure, which, if persevered in, would have 
given a direction to the talents and views of 
her soa very different from that which laid 
the foundation of his fame. Geor'ge Wash-^ 
ington, when only fifteen years old,, solicited 
and obtained the place of midshipman in the 
^British navy ; but his ardent zeal to serve his 
country, then at war with France' and Spain, 
tvas, on the interference of his mother, for 
the present suspended, and for ever diverted 
from the sea service. She lived to see \mn 
attain higher honors than he could have ob- 
tained as a naval officer ; nor did she depart 
this life till he was elevated to the first offices^ 
both civil and military, i*n the gift of his 
country. She was, nevertheless, so far from 
being partiad to the American revolution, that 
she frequiently regretted the side her son had 
taken in the cont^ between her king and 
Her country* . - 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. ^ 

In the minority of George WasfeiAgtdtf, 
the means of education in America vp^h 
scanty. His was therefore very little e^t*- 
tended beyond what is common, except in 
mathematics. Knowledge of this kind con- 
tributes more perhaps than any othefr to 
strengthen the mind. In his case it wSi 
doubly useful, for irt the early part of his 
life it laid the foundation of his fortune, by 
qualifying him for the office of a practical sur- 
veyor, at a time when good land was of eatey 
attainment. Its intimate connexion with thfc 
military art enabled him at a later period 
to judge more correctly of the proper mean<( 
of defending his country. 

Of the firft nineteen years of George Wash^ 
ington's life, little is known. His talents, bein^ 
more solid than brilliant, were not sufficiently 
developed for public notice, by the com- 
paratively unimportant events of that early 
period. His contemporaries have reported, 
that in his youth he was grave, silent, and 
thoughtful, diligent and methodical in busi* 
ness, dignified in his appeai^nce, strictly 
honorable in all his deportment; but they 
have not been able to gratify the publici 
curiosity with ally striking anecdotes. His 
patrimonial estate was little, but that littl6 
y>^B nianag^ with prudence, and increased 
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by industry. In thei gayest period of hl.^ 
life), he was a stranger to dissipation and 
jiot.. 

That he had established a solid reputation 
even in his juvenile years, maybe presumetl 
from the following circumstances. At the age 
of nineteen, he was appointed one of the adju- 
tants general of Virginia, with the rank of 
major. When he was barely twenty-one, he 
was employed by the governor of his native 
colony in an enterprise which required the 
prudence of age as well as the vigor of youth. 
: The French, as the first European dis- 
coverers of the Mississippi, claimed all that 
immense region whose waters run into that 
1753. river; In pur/^uance of this claim, in 1753, 
they took possession of a tract of country^ 
supposed to be within the chartered limits of 
Virginia^ and were proceeding to ere6i: a chain 
of posts from the lakes of Canada to the river 
Ohio, in subserviency to their grand scheme 
of connecting Canada with Louisiana, a«d 
limiting the English colonies to the east of the 
. Alleghany mountains. 

. Mr. Dinwiddie, then governor of Virginia, 
dispatched Washington with a letter to the 
/ Erench commandant on the Ohio, remonstrat* 
ing against the prosecution of these designs, 
as hostile to the rights of his Britannic ma- 
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jesty. The young envoy was also instructed 
to penetrate the designs of the French^ to* 
conciliate the affections of the native tribes, 
and to procure useful^ intelligence. In the 
discharge of this trust be set out on the 14tbr 
of November, 1753, from Wills creek, then, 
an extreme frontier settlement, and pursued 
his course through a vast exteqt of un-f 
explored wilderness, amidst, rain and snow, 
and over' rivers of very difficult passage, and 
among tribes of Indians, several of whom,, 
from previous attentions of the French, were 
hostile to the English. When his Iiorses 
were incompetent, he proceeded on foot, with' , 
a gun in his hand and a pack qn his back. 
He observed every thing with the eye of a 
soldier, and particularly designated the forkaf 
of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers 
(the spot where fort Duquesne was afterwards 
built, and where Pittsburg now stands) as aij' 
advantageous position for a fortress. 

Here he secured the affections, of some 
neighbouring Indians, and engaged them to 
accompany him. With them he ascended 
the Alleghany river and French creek, to 
a fort on the river La Beuf, one of its western 
branches. He there found monsieur Le- 
gardeur de St. Pierre, the commandant on the 
Ohio, and dehvered to him Dinwiddle's letter; 
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and ledciving his answer, returned with it to 
Williaimsburgh on the seyenty-ieighth day after 
lji5 appointment. 

The patience and ^ftrmness displayed on 
tbis occasion by Washington, added to his 
judicious treatment of th? Indians, both 
merited and obtained a large share of ap- 
plause. A journal of the whole was published, 
^hich inspired the pubUc with high ideas of 
the energies both of his body and mind. 
^ Thei French were too intent on their favo* 
rite p/oject, of extending their empire in 
Aaxei?ica, to be diverted from it by the re- 
»Qa«trances of a colonial governor. The 
^DSWi^r, brought by Washington was such, as 
induced the assembly of Virginia to raise a 
iegiweAt of 30.0 men to defend their frontiers, 
%ii>d>paintain the right claimed in behalf of 
Qro^ ; Britain over the disputed territory. 
Q^ this,' Mr. Fry was appointed colonel, and 
George Washington lieutenant-colonel. The 
latter advanced with two companies of this 
legimeht early m April as far as the Great 
M^^doW'S. War had not yet been declared 
Tj^twaen France gmd England; but as neither 
was di$po3ed to recede from their claims to 
the lands on the Ohio, it was deemed inevita- 
ble, and on the point of commencing. Se- 
veral circumstances were supposed to indicate 
11 / an 
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tin hostllfe intention bn the part of tlie ad^ 
Tancing French detachment. Washington, 
nnder the guidance ^ some friendl}^ Iridian&i 
in a dark rainy nig-NjPdrprised their encamp- 
ment, and, after firing once, rushed in, aijd 
surrounded them^ The commanding officer, 
mons. Jumonville, was killed^ one persort 
escaped, and all the r^st immediately surren- 
dered. Soon after this affair, colonel Fry 
^ied, and the command devolved on Washing- 
tori, who speedily collected the whole at thef 
Great Meadows. Two independent companies 
•of regulars, one from New York, and one 
from South Carolina, shortl^^ after arrived at 
the same place, Colonel AVashington wad 
now at the head of nearly 400 men. A 
stockade, afterwards called fort Necessity, 
was erected at the Great Meadows, in which' 
a small force was left ; and the main body 
advanced^ with the view of dislodging the 
French from fort Duquesne^ which they had' 
fecently erected at the confluence of the AP 
leghariy and Monongahela rivers. They had^ 
not proceeded more than thirteen miles, when 
they were informed by friendly Indians, that 
the French, as numerous as pigeons in the 
woods, were advancing in a hostile .manner 
towards the English settlements, and' also 
that fort Duquesne had been recently and 
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strongly reinforced. In this critical situation, 
a council of war unanimously recommended a 
retreat to the Great Meadows, which was 
effected without del^Mfaand every exertion 
made to render fort Necessity tenable. Be- 
fore the works intended for that purpose were 
completed, monsieur de Villiers, with a con- 
siderable force, attacked the fort. The assail- 
ants were covered by trees and high grass. 
The Americans received them with great re- 
solution, and fought, some within the stock- 
ade, and others in the surrounding ditch. 
Washington continued the whole day on the 
outside of the fort, and conducted the defence 
with the greatest coolness and intrepidity. 
The engagement lasted from ten in the morn- 
ing till night, when the French commander 
demanded a parley, and offered articles of 
capitulation. His first and second proposals 
were rejected, and Washington would accept 
of none short of the following honorable 
terms, which were mutually agreed upon 
in the course of the night : " That the 
fort was to be surrendered on condition that 
the garrison should march out with the honors 
of war, and be permitted to retain their arms 
and baggage, and to march unmolested into 
the inhabited parts of Virginia.' 
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The legislature of that colony, impressed 
with a high sense of the bravery and good 
conduct of their troops, though compelled to 
surrender the fort^ivoted their thanks to 
colonel Washingtoii and the officers under 
his command; and they also gave 300 pistoles 
to be distributed among the soldiers engaged 
in this action. 

The controversy about the Ohio lands, 
which began in Virginia, was taken up very 
seriously by Great Britain, and two British 
regiments were sent to America to support 
the claims of his Britannic majesty. They 
arrived early in 1755, and were commanded *755* 
by general Bmddock. That officer being 
informed of the talents of Washington, in- 
vited him to serve the campaign as a volunteer 
aid-de-camp. The invitation was cheerfully 
accepted, and Washington joined general 
Braddock near Alexandria, and proceeded 
with him to Wills creek, afterwards called 
fort Cumberland. Here the army was de- 
tained till the 12th of June, waitinor for 
waggons, horses, and provisions. 

Washington had early recommended the 
use of pack horses instead of waggons, for 
conveying the baggage of the army. The 
propriety of this advice soon became ap- 
parent, and a considerable change was made 
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ip conformity to it. The army had not ad- 
vanced much more than ten miles from fort 
Cumberland, when Washington was seized 
with a violent fever, but nevertheless con- 
tinued with the army, being conveyed in a 
covered waggon. He positively refused to 
stay behind, though so much exhausted as to 
be unable to ride on horseback. Washing- 
ton, whose advice was frequently resorted to, 
recommended to the general, to leave his 
heavy artillery and baggage behind, and to 
advance rapidly to fort "Duquesne, with a 
select body of troops, a few necessary stores, 
^nd some pieces of light artillery. Hopes 
were indulged, that by this expeditious move- 
ment, fort Duquesne might be reached, in 
its present weak state, with a force sufficient 
to reduce it before expected reinforcements 
should arrive. General Braddock approved 
the scheme, and submitted it to the con- 
sideration of a council of war, which recom- 
mended, that the commander in chief should 
advance as rapidly as possible, with 1 200 select 
men, and that colonel Dunbar should stay 
behind with the remainder of the troops and 
the heavy baggage. This advanced corps com- 
menced its march with only thirty carriages, 
but did not proceed with the rapidity that 
was expected. They frequently halted, to level 
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the road and to build bridges over incon- 
' side rable brooks. Theyconsumedfour davsia 
passing over the first nineteen miles from the 
Little Meadows. At this place the physiciaix 
declared colonel Washington's life would hQ 
endangered by advancing with the army. He 
v/as therefore ordered by general IBtraddock 
to stay behind with a small guard, titl Dun^ 
bar should arrive with the rear of the armjr. 
As soon as his strength would permit, hft 
joined the advanced detachment, and imme* 
diately entered on the duties of his office* 
On the next day, July ^th, a dreadful scene 
took place. 

When Braddock had crossed the Monon- 
gahela, and was only a few miles from i<^TX 
DuquQsne, pressing forward without any ap- 
prehehfiion of danger, he was attacked- in afit. 
open wood, thickset with grass. An invisible: 
enemy, composed of French and Indians, comi-i* 
menced e^ heavy and well directed fire on bis 
uncovered'%roops. The van fell back on the 
main body, and the whole was thrown irtto. 
disorder.. Marskmen levielled their pieces par- 
ticularly at officers and others on horseback.. 
In a short time, Washington was left alone,, 
and the only aid-de-camp not wounded. On. 
him, therefore, devolved the whole duty of- 
carrying into execution the generals orders. 

He 
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He was of course obliged to be constantly in 
motion, traversing the field of battle in all 
directions. He had two horses siiot under 
hiiDy and four bullets passed through his 
coat; but he escaped unhurt, though every 
other officer on horseback was either killed or 
wounded. Providence preserved him for 
farther and greater services. Throughout the 
whole of the carnage and confusion of this 
fetal day, Washington displayed the greatest 
coolness and the most perfect self possession. 
Braddock was undismayed amidst a shower 
of bullets, and, by his countenance and ex- 
ample, encouraged his men to stand their 
ground ; but valor was useless, and discipline 
'only offered surer marks to the destructive aim 
of unseen marksmen. Unacquainted with 
the Indian mode of . fighting, Braddock 
neither advanced upon, nor retreated from 
^he assailants, but very injudiciously en- 
deavoured to form his broken troops on the 
ground where they were first attacked, and 
where they were exposed, uncovered, to the 
incessant galling fire of a sheltered enemy. He 
had been cautioned of the danger to which 
he was liable, and was advised to advance the 
provincials in front of his troops, to scour the 
woods and detect ambuscades ; but he disre- 
garded the salutary recommendation. The 
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action lasted near three hours ; in the course 
of which the general had three horses shot 
under him, and finally received a wound, of 
which he died in a few days, in the camp of 
Dunbar, to which he had been brought by 
colonel Washington and others. On the fall 
of Braddock, his troops gave way in all direc- 
tions, and could not be rallied, till they had 
crossed the Monongahela. The Indians, aln 
lured by plunder, did not pursue with vigon 
The vanquished regulars soon fell back to 
Dunbar^s camp, from which, after destroying 
such of their stores as could be spared, they 
retired to Philadelphia. The officers in the 
British regiments displayed the greatest bra- 
Very. Their whole number was eighty-five, and 
sixty-four of them were killed or wounded. The 
common soldiers were so disconcerted by the 
unusual mode of attack, that they soon broke^ 
and could not be rallied. The three Virgi- 
nian companies in the engagement, behaved 
very differently, and fought like men, till very 
few were left alive. This reverse of fortune 
rather added to^ than took from the reputa- 
tion of Washington. His countrymen exi- 
tolled his conduct, and generally said and 
believed, that if he had been commander, the 
disasters of the day would not have taken 
|)lace» Intelligence of Braddock's defeat, 

and 
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and that colofnel Dunbar had withdrawn all 
the regular forces from Virginia, arrived while 
the assemby of that colony was in session. 
Impressed with the necessity of protecting 
their exposed frontier settlements, they deter- 
mined to raise a regiment of sixteen companies. 
The command of this was given to Washing- 
ton. So great was the public confidence in 
the soundness of his judgement, that he was 
Authorised to name the field officers. His 
commission also designated him as com- 
mander in chief of all the forces raised, or to 
be raised in Virginia. 

In execution of the duties of his new office, 
Wttshmgton, after giving the necessary orders 
for the recruiting service, visited the fron- 
tiers. He found many posts, l)ut few sol- 
diers. Of these the best disposition was 
Blade. 

While on his way to Williamsburgh, to 
arrange a plan of operations with the lieu- 
tenant governor^ he was overtaken by an ex- 
press below Fredericksburg, with information, 
Ihat the back settlements were broken up 
by parties of French and Indians, who were 
tnufdering and capturing men, women, and 
children, burning their houses, and destroy- 
ing their crops ; and that the few troops 
stationed ou the frontiers, unable to protect 

the 
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the country^ had retreated to small stockade 
fortSi Washington altered his course from 
Williamsburgh to Winchester, and mad^ 
every exertibn to collect a force for the der 
fence of the country- But this was impossi- 
ble ; the inhabitants, instead of assembling 
in arms, and facing the invaders, fled before 
them, and extended the general panic. While 
the attention of individuals was engrossed by 
their families and private concerns, the gene- 
ra^^afely was neglected ; the alarm became 
universal, and the utmost confusion pre- 
vailed. Before any adequate force W2^s col- 
lected to repel the assailants, they had safely 
crossed the Allegliany mountains, after having 
done an infinity of mischief. Irruptions of 
this kind were repeatedly made into the fron- 
tier settlements of Virginia ; these generally 
consisted of a coasiderdble number of French 
and Indians, who were detached from fort 
Duquesne. It was their usual practice, oA 
thifr approaching the settlements,, to divida 
into small parties, and, avoiding the forts, toi 
attack solitary families in the night as well 
as the day. The savages, accustomed to live^ 
in the woods,, found little difficulty in con^ 
cealing themselves till their f^ital blow wa» 
struck. Sundry unimportant skirmishes took^ 
place,^ with, various results^ but the numbec 

killed 
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killed on both sides was inconsiderable, whert 
compared with the mischief done, and the 
many who were put to death otherwise than 
in battle. The invaders could seldom be- 
brought to a regular engagement. Honor- 
able war was not in their contemplation — -. 
plunder, devastation, and murder, were their 
objects. The assemblage of a respectable 
force to oppose them, was their signal for re-- 
treating. Irruptions of this kind were so fre- 
quent for three years following Braddofji's 
defeat^ that in Pennsylvania, the frontier set- 
tlers were driven back as far as Carlisle, and 
in Maryland to Frederictown, and in Virginia 
to the Blue Ridge. 

The distresses of the inhabitants exceeded 
all description. If they went into stockade 
forts, they suffered from the want of provi- 
sions— were often surrounded, and sometimes 
cut off. By fleeing, they abandoned the 
conveniencies of home, and the means of sup- 
port;' if they continued on their farms, they 
ky down every night under apprehensions of 
being murdered before morning. . But this 
was not the worst ; captivity and torture were 
frequently their portion. To all these evils, 
women, aged persons^ and children, were 
equally liable with men in Brms t for savages 
make no distinction — extermination is their 
• '^ object. 
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object. To Washing ion, the inhabitants 
looked for that protection he had not the 
means of giving. In a letter to the governor, 
be observed, " the suppUcating tears of the 
women, and moving petitions of the men, 
tnelt me with such deadly sorrow, that I 
solemnly declare, if I know my own mind, I 
could offer myself a wilhng sacrifice to the 
butchering enemy, provided that would con- . 
tribute to the peoples ease/' Virginia pre- 
sented a frontier of 360 miles, exposed to 
these incursions. Hard was the lot of Wash- 
inglon, to whom was intrusted the defence of 
these extensive settlements, without means 
adequate to the purpose. The - regiment • 
voted by the assembly was never filled ; its 
actual number was oftener below than above 
700 men. The militia afforded a very feeble 
aid, on which little reliance could be placed ; 
they were slow ip collectingj and when col- 
lected, began to hanker after home, and, 
while in camp, would not submit to that 
discipline, without which, an array is a mob. 
— ^The militia laws were \ery defective. 
Cowardice in time of action, and jsleeping 
while on duty, though crimes of the most 
destructive nature, were very inadequately 
punished by the civil code, under which they 
took the field. Desertion and mutiny for 

^ C some 
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some considerable time subjected the offender 
to nothing more than slight penalties. 

Washington was incessant in his repre- 
sentations to the governor and to the assem- 
bly, that no reliance could be placed on the 
militia, under existing regulations, and that 
the mconsiderable number enlisted for regular 
service, together with the plans proposed for 
the security of the frontiers, were altogether 
inadequate. He not only pointed out the 
defect of the system which had been adopted, 
but submitted to the consideration of those 
in power, such measures as he thought best, 
and particularly recommended, in case offen- 
sive operations were not adopted, that twenty- 
two forts, extending in a line of 360 miles, 
should be immediately erected and garrisoned 
by 2,000 men in constant pay and ser- 
vice ; but on all occasions gave a decided 
preference to the reduction of fort Duquesne, 
as the only radical remedy for the evils to 
which the frontier settlements were expdsed. 
Propositions to this effect were made and 
^756. urged by him in 1756 and 17^7, both to the 
*757* government of Virginia and the commanders 
in chief of the British forceij in America; but 
a short-sighted policy in the first, and a pre- 
ference given by the last to a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war in the northern colonies, pre- 
vented 
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vented their acceptance. To his inexpressible 
joy, the project attained in the year 1758 the 1758- 
complete approbation of general Foxbes, who 
was charged with the defence of the middle 
and southern colonies. This being resolved 
upon, the movements of the army were 
directed to that point. Part of the force 
destined for this expedition was at Philadel*- 
phia, part at Raystown, and part dispersed 
on the frontiers of Virginia. To bring 
all together, was a work of time and diffi- 
culty. Washington urged the necessity 
of an early campaign ; but such delays took 
place, that he did not receive orders to as- 
semble his regiment at Winchester till the 
24th of May, nor to proceed from thence to 
fort Cumberland till the 24th of June, nor 
to proceed to Raystown till the 21st of Sep- 
tember. The main body did not commence 
their march from Raystown till the 2d of 
.October, and it was as late as the 25th of 
November when they reached fort Duquesne* 
These delays threatened to render the cam- 
paign abortive, and were extremely mortify- 
ing to Washington. He urged the necessity 
of expedition, and most pointedly remon- 
strated against one of the principal causes of 
delay. This was a resolution adopted by his 
superiors for opening a new road for the army 

ca in 
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in preference to that which was commonly 
known by the name of general Braddock's. 
Being overruled, he quietly submitted* In- 
stead of embarrassing meiisures he thought 
injudicious, the whole energies of himself and 
his regiment were exerted to make the most 
of those which his commanding oflicer pre- 
ferred. The progress of the army was so slow, 
that it did not reach Loyal Hannah till the 5 th 
of November. Here it was determined, in 
a council of war, " to be unadvisable to pro- 
ceed any farther that campaign/' If this re- 
solution had been adhered to, the only alter- 
native would have been to winter an army of 
8,000 men in a cold inhospitable wilderness, 
remote from all friendly settlements, or to 
tread back their steps, and wait for a more 
favorable season*. In either case, thev would 

4/' 

have suffered immensely. The propriety of 
the remonstrances made- by Washington 
agflinst the many delays which had taken 
place^ now becanie obviously striking. The 
hopes of restoring jpeace to the frontier set- 
tlements, by reducing fort Duquesne, began 
to vanish. But, contrary to all human ap* 
pearances, success was now offered to their 
grasp at the. very nioment they had given up 
every hope of obtaining it. 8ome prisoner* 
Were Ij^keiij who gave such information of the 

state 
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State of the garrison, as induced a reversal of 
the late determinations, and encouraged the 
general to proce<ed. Washington was in 
front, superintending the opening of the rojad, 
for the accommodation of the troops. They 
advanced with alow and cautious ^teps until 
they reached fort Duquesne. To their great 
jsurprise, they found the post evacuated, aaa^ 
that the garrison had retreated down the Ohio. 
The reasons for the abatidpnment of so advan- 
tageous a position must be looked fpr else- 
where. The British had urged the war with 
so much vigor and success against the French, 
to the northward of tlie Ohio, that i;io reii>- 
forcetneuts could be spared to fort Duquesne. 
The British fleet had captured a considerable 
part of the reinforcements destined by France 
for her colonies. The tide of fortune had 
begun to turn against the French in favor of 
the Englis^h. This weakened the influence pf 
the former over the Indians^ and caused them 
to withdraw from the support of the garrisoi?. 
Under (diflierent circumstances, the si^ccess of, 
the canapaign would have been doubtful, per- 
haps impracticable. 

The benefits which resulted from the ac- 
quisition of fort Duquesne proved thje sound- 
ness of Washington's judgment, in so warmly 
urging .for three years an expedition for its 

C.3 ' reduction. 
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reduction. These were not confined to Vir- 
ginia, but extended to Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. While the French were in posses- 
sion of that post, the Indians near tlie Ohio 
were entirely at their beck. This was their 
place of rendezvous, and from it they made 
frequent and ruinous incursions into these 
three colonies. They neither spared age nor 
sex, but killed or captivated indiscriminately 
all who came in their way. Fire and devas- 
tation, the scalping knife, and tomahawk, 
marked their route. A complete revolution 
in the disposition of the Indians resulted from 
the expulsion of the French. Always prone 
t;o take part with the strongest, the Indians 
deserted their ancient friends, and paid court 
to those who by recent conquest were now in 
possession of the country. A treaty of peace 
was soon after concluded with all the Indian 
tribes, between the Lakes and the Ohio. Fort 
Duquesne henceforward assumed the name 
of fort Pitt, received considerable repairs, 
and was garrisoned by 200 men from Wash- 
ington's regiment. It became as useful in 
future to the FiUglish settlements as it had 
been injurious while in the occupation of the 
French. 

The campaign of 1758 ended the military 

career of colonel Washington as a provincial 

3 officer. 
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officer. The great object on which his heart 
was set, the reduction of fort Duquesne, being 
accomplished, he resigned his commission. 
During the three preceding years, in which 
he was charged with the defence of Virginia, 
none of those great erents occurred which en- 
liven and adorn the page of history ; yet the 
duties he performed were extremely arduous. 
He established exact discipline in his regi- 
ment, though unaccustomed to restraint, and 
infused into them such a spirit as made them 
when in action fight like men and die like 
soldiers. 

The difficulties of defending $uch an ex* 
tensive frontier with .so inadequate a force, 
would have chagrined almost any other man 
in^o a resignation of the command, but only 
excited in him greater importunity with the 
ruling powers for the correction of errors. 
The plans he proposed, the systems he re- 
commended for conducting the war, displayed 
an uncommon vigor of mind. He retired 
from the army with the thanks of his regi- 
ment, and the esteem not only of his country- 
men, but of the officers of the British army ; 
and, what is particularly remarkable, with 
the undiminished confidence of the frontier 
settlers, to whom he was unablp to extend 
that protection they expected from his hands. 

c 4 They 
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They were thoroughly convinced he had 
made the best \isi of his scanty means for tlie 
security of so extensive a frontier; and to the 
\veight of his advice in recommending, and 
spirited co-operation ii^-executing, they as- 
bribed a large proportion of the merit of the 
Idte successful expedition ugainsfc fort I)u- 
quesne ; an event from >!^hich they promised 
themselve.*i ah exemption from the cala- 
mities under which they had long laboured. 
As a farther reward of his gallant and patri- 
otic services, he shortly afler obtained the 
hand of Mrs. Curtis, who to a fine person and 
large fortiifie, added every accomplishment 
which contributes to the happiness of married 
life. 

Col'oi^l Washington by the death of his 
'elder brothet^ Lawrence^ had a few years 
•befotd acquired an estate situated on the 
P6toihack, called Morrt Vernon, in com- 
J>liment to admiral Vernon, who, about the 
Jj^e&r 1741, commanded the British fleet in 
an exp'^dition against Carthagena, in which 
expedition Mr. Lawfence Washington had 
"beieh engaged. To this delightful spot the 
late commander of the Virginia forces, re- 
leksed from tbe cares of a military life, and in 
^possession of every thing tnat coutd make life 
^agreeable, withdrew, . and gave himself up to 

^ domestic 
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domestic pursuits. These were conductecl 
with so much judgement, Steadiness, and in-r 
dustry, "as greatly to enlarge and improve hi^ 
estate. To them he exclusively devoted him- 
self for fifteen years, with the exception. of < 
his serving in the house of burgesses of th^ 
colony of Virginia, and as a judge of the 
court of the county in which he resided. In 
these two stations he acquitted himself with 
reputation, and acquired no inconsiderable 
knowledire in the science of civil government. 
During this period, the clashing claims of 
Great Britain and her colonics were fre- 
quently brought before the Virginia legisla- 
ture. In every instance, he took a decided 
part in the opposition made to the principle 
of taxation claimed by the parent state. 

Had Great Britain been wise, the history 
of George Washington would have ended 
here ; with the addition, that he died in the 
68th year of his age, having sustained through 
life the character of a good mati, an excellent 
farmer, a wise member of the legislature, and 
an impartial distributor of justice among his 
neighbours. Very different was his destiny. 
From being the commander of the forces of 
his native colony, Virginia, he was advanced 
to the command of the armies of thirteen 

united 
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united colonies, and successfully led them 
through a revolutionary war of eight years 
duration^ which issued in their establishment 
as thirteen united states. The origin of 
these great events murt be looked for across 
the Atlantic. 
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CHAP. II. 

CAMPAIGN OP 1775. 

A brief retrospect of events introductory to the Ame- 
rican revolutionary war. — George Washington is 
appointed commander in chief of the AmericaD 
forces. — ^Takes the command of their army before 
Boston. — His operations there in 1775 and 1776.— 
The evacuation of Boston. 

The British colonies, from their first settle- 
ment till the peace of Paris, in 1763, were i763' 
considered as instruments of commerce. 
Soon after that event, a short-sighted minister 
yndertook to convert them into instruments 
of revenue. The right of taxing the colonies 
was claimed by the British parliamenlT^as 
incidental to sovereignty, and resisted by the"-*: 
colonists on the constitutional ground, that 
taxes were the free gifts of the people, by 
their direct and immediate representatives. 
For twelve years, the controversy was con- 
ducted by the pen ; but after that period, by 
the sword. The pride of sovereignty on one 
side, and the jealousy of liberty on the othgjr, 
kindled the flames of civil war. For informa- 
tion respecting the rise and progress of the 
controversy which led to this fatal measure, 
and the formation of a continental congress, 
composed of deputies from each of the colo- 
nies. 
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nies to superintend their c.onimon concerns ; 
tlie commencemem ox hostilities between the 
British troops and the mihtia of Massachusetts; 
the formation of an American army hy the 
authority of that colony, to defend themselves 
against a Brjitish army stationed in Bostoi> 
for the avo^v-ed purpose of cnfprcing tlicir sub- 
mission to the claims of the Britisli parlia- 
ment ; the reader is referred lo tlie historians 
^f the American revolution. In these gretit 
events, Washington, whose resiilence was^JOO 
miles distant from ike.sceiio of aciion, had 
110 more particular agency than otlier in- 
fluential individuals, or.memlxrs of congress. 
After the battle of I^exington had been 
fought^ and congress had resolved to make 
a common cause- with the people of Massa- 
chusetts^ .tiien, and not till then, he, by an 
unanimous vote of the deputies represent- 
ing twelve itnitied colonies, was appointed 
. commaader in clxief of their forces. His 
jelection , .was accompanied with no compe- 
tition, and followed by no envy. The same 
general impulse on the public mind, which 
-led tlie colonies to agree in many other par- 
ticulars, pointed to him as the most proper 
person for presiding over their armies. To 
the president of congress announcing his 
appointmeiat^ general Washington replied in 
• . *a short 
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a short speech, in ^^hich he declared, ^^ that 
he felt great distress, from fjteonsciousness that 
his abilities and military experience were not' 
equal to the important trust ; and, lest some 
unlucky event sliould happen, he begged 
every gentleman in the room \o remember, 
that he declared, M'ith the utmost sinceritVf 
that he did not think himself equal to the com- 
mand/' '' As to pay,'' he assured congress, 
*^ that as no pecuniary considerations would 
have tempted him to accept the arduous em- 
ployment, he did not wish to make any profit 
from it. That he would keep an exact ac- 
count of his expences, the discharge of which 
was all that he desired/' A special commis- 
sion was made out for him, and, at the same 
time, an unanimous resolution was adopted by 
concjress, " that they would maintain and 
assist him, and adhere to him with their lives 
and fortunes, for the maintenance and pre- 
servation of American liberty/' 

He immediately entered on the duties of 
his high station. After passing a few days ih 
New York, and making some arrangements 
with general Schuyler, wlio commanded there, 
he proceeded to Cambridge, which was the 
head-quarters of the American army. On 
his way thither, he received from private 
persons, and pubhc bodies, the most flattering 

attention. 
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attention, and the strongest expressions of 
determination to ||ipport him* He received 
an address from the provincial congress of 
New York, in which, after expressing their 
approbation of his elevation to command, 
they say, " we have the fullest assurances 
that whenever this important contest shall be 
decided, by that fondest wish of each Ameri- 
can soul, an accommodation with our mother 
country, you will cheerfully resign the im- 
portant deposit committed into your hands, 
and reassume the character of our worthiest 
citizen/^ The general, after declaring his 
gratitude for the regard shewn him, added, 
^ Be assured that evtery exertion of my wor- 
thy colleagues and myself will be extended 
to the re-establishment of peace and harmony 
between the mother country and these colo- 
nies. As to the fatal, but necessary operations 
of v^ar, when we assumed the soldier we did 
not lay aside the citizen ; and we shall most 
sincerely rejoice with you in that happy hour, 
when the re-establishment of American li- 
berty, on the most firm and solid foundations, 
shall enable us to return to our private 
stations, in the bosom of a free, peaceful, and 
bappy country/* * 

A committee from the Massachusetts con- 
gress received him at Springfield, about 1 00 

miles 
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mifes from Boston, and comlucted him to the 
army. He was soon after s^idressed by the 
congress of tliat colony, in the most -affec- 
tionate manner. In his answer, he said, 
*' Gentlemen, your kind congratulations on 
my appointment and arrival, demand my 
warmest acknowledgements, and will ever he 
i'etained in grateful remembrance. In ex- 
changing the enjoyments of domestic life, for 
the duties of my present honorable, but 
arduous station ; I only emulate the virtue 
and public spirit of the whole province of 
Massachusetts, which, with a firmness and 
patriotism without example, has sacrificed all 
the comforts of social and political life, in 
support of the rights of mankind, aiwl tke 
welfare of our common country. My highest 
ambition is to be the happy instrument of 
vindicating these rights, and to see thi« de- 
voted province again restored to peace, li- 
berty, and safety./' 

When general Washington arrived at Cam- 
bridge, he was received with the joyful accJa- 
fnations of the American army. At the 
head of his troops he published a declaration, 
previously drawn up by congress, in the nature 
of a manifesto, setting forth the reasons for 
taking up arms. In this, after enumerating 
various grievances of the colonies, and viadi- 

cating 
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eating them from a premeditated design of 
establishing'indc^endent states, it was added, 
"In our own native land, in defence of the 
freedom which is our birthright, and which 
we ever enjoy ied till the late violation of it ; 
for the protection of our property, acquired 
solely by the industry of our forefathers and 
ourselves, against violence actually offered, we 
have taken up arms ; we shall lay them down 
when . hostilities shall cease on the part of the 
aggressors, and all danger of their being re- 
newed shall be removed, and not before/^ 

When general Washington joined the Ame- 
rican army, he found the British intrenched 
on Bunker^s Hill, having also three floating 
batteries in Mystic ^iver, and a twenty gun 
ship below^ the ferry, between Boston and 
Charlestown. They had also a battery on 
Copse's Hill, and were strongly fortified on 
the neck. The Americans were intrenched 
at Winter Hill, Prospect Hill, and Roxbury, 
communicating with one another by small 
posts over a distance of ten miles; nor couM 
they be contracted, without exposing the 
country to the incursions of the enemy. 

The army put under the command of 
Washington, amounted to 14,500 men. Se- 
veral circumstances concurred to render this 
force very inadequate to active operations. 
•. * Military 
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Military stores were deficient in camp, and the 
vliole in the country was inconsiderable. On 
the 4th of August all the stock of powder 1775 
in the American camp, and in the public 
magaziacs of the four New England provinces, 
would have made little more than nine rounds^ 
a man. In this destitute condition the army 
remained for a fortnight. To the want of 
powder was added a very general want of bay* 
onets, of clothes, of working tools, and a total 
Want of engineers. Under all these embarrass- 
ments Washington observed, that " he had 
the materials of a good army ; that the men 
were ablebodied, active, zealous in the cause, 
and of unquestionable courage/' He imme-; 
diately instituted such arrangements as were 
calculated to increase their capacity for service.. 
The army was distributed into brigades and 
divisions, and on his recommendation general 
$taf3f* officers were appointed. CEconomy,^ 
imion, and system were introduced into every 
department. As the troops came iqto service 
under the authority of distinct colonial govern-- 
tnents, no uniformity existed among the regi- 
ments. In Massachusetts the men had chosen 
their oflScers, and, rank excepted, were, in. 
other respects frequently their equals. To 
form one uniform mass of these discordant ".*, 
materials; and to subject freemen, animated 

D with 
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^ ith the spirit of liberty, to the control of* 
military discipline, required patience, forbear- 
ance, and a spirit of accommodation. This 
delicate and arduous duty was undertaken by 
general Washington, and discharged with great 
address. When he had made considerible 
progress in discipHning his army, the term for 
which enlistments had taken J)lace, Mas on the 
point of expiring. The troop3 from Connec- 
ticut and Rhode island were only engaged to 
riie first of December 1 775, and no part of the 
army longer than the first of January 1776. 
The commander in chief made early and forci- 
ble representations to congress on this subject, 
and urged them to adopt efficient measures 
for the formation of a new army. They de- 
puled three of their members, Mr. Lynch, Dr. 
Franklin, and Mr. Harrison to repair to camp, 
and, in conjunction with Washington and the 
oliief magistrates of the New England colonies, 
to confer on the most effectual mode of con- 
tinuing, supporting, and regulating a conti- 
nental army. By them it was resolved to list 
23,722 men, as far as prdcticable, from tlie 
troops before Boston; to serve to the last day 
of December 1 776V imless sooner discharj>ed 
by congress. In the execution of this resolve, 
Washington called upon all officers and soldier.-^ 
to make their election for retiring or continuing, 
i — l8 ' Several 
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Several of the inferior officers retired ; m^ny 
of the men would not continue on any terms ; 
several refused unless they were indulged with 
furloughs ; others unless they were allowed to 
choose their officers. So many impediments 
obstructed the recruiting service, that it re- 
quired great address to obviate them. Wash- 
ington made forcible appeals in general 
orders to the pride and patriotism of both 
officers and men. He promised every indul- 
gence compatible with safety, and every com- 
fort that the state of the country authorised. 
In general orders of the 26th of October, 
he observed, " The times, and the importance 
of the great cause we are engaged in, allow no 
room for hesitation and delay. Wheu life, 
liberty, and property. are at stake; when our 
country is in danger of being a melancholy 
scene of bloodshed and desolation; when our 
tow ns are laid in ashes, innocent women and 
children driven from their peaceful habita- 
tions; when calamities like these are staring us 
in the face, and a brutal savage enemy are 
threatening us and every thing we hold dear 
with destruction from foreign troops, it little 
becomes the character of a soldier to shrink 
from danger, and condition fdr new terms. 
It is the general's intention to ind||ge both 
officers and soldiers who compo^se xoe new 
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army vith furloughs for a reasonable time,i 

but this must be done in such a manner as 
not to injure the service, or weaken the army 

too much at once/' In the instructions given 
to the recruiting officers, the general enjoined 
upon them " not to enlist any person sus- 
pected to be unfriendly to the liberties of Ame- 
rica; nor any vagabond, to. whom all causes 
and countries are equal and alike indifferent/^ 
Though great exertions had been made 
to procure recruits, yet the regiments 
were not filled. Several causes operated ia 
producing this disinclination to the service. 
The sufferings of the army had been great.. 
Fuel was very scarce. Clothes, and even, pro- 
visions, had not been furnished in sufficient 
quantities. The dread of the small pox de-. 
terred many from entering ; but the principal 
reason was a dislike to a military life. Much 
also of that enthusiasm which brought num- 
bers to the field, on the commencement of 
hostilities, had abated. The army of 1775. 
was wasting away by tl>e expiration of the 
terms of service, and recruits for the new en- 
tered slowly. The regiments which were en- 
titled to their discharge on the first of Decem- 
ber, were with great difficulty persuaded to 
stay ten days, when reinforcenaents of militia 
Mfere exjsected to supply tlicir place. From 
14 • the 
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the eagerness of the old troops to go home^ 
and the slowness of the neW to enter the ser* 
vice, it was difficult to keep up the blockade. 
On the last day of the year, when the first 
were entirely disbanded, the last only amounted 
to 9,650 men, and mjihy of these M ere absent 
on furlough. At this time the royal army in 
Boston was about 8,000. To assist the re- 
cruiting service, Washington recommended 
to congress to try the effects of a bounty, 
l)ut this was not resolved upon till late ift 
January 1776. In that and the following 
month the army was considerably increased. 

The blockade of Boston was all this time 
kept up, and^ the enemy confined to the city ; 
but this was far short of what the American 
people expected. Common fame represented 
the troops under the command of general 
Washington, to be nearly treble the royal 
army. This ample force was supposed to be 
furnished with every thing necessary for the 
most active operations. Their real numbers 
and deficient equipments were, for obvious 
reasons, carefully concealed. The ardor and 
impatience of the public had long since 
counted on the expulsion of the British from 
Boston. Washington was equally ardent, but 
better informied, and more prudent. He 
well knew the advantages that wottld result 

D 3 to 
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to the^cause in whicl? he was engaged from ^onie 

^brilliant stroke; nor was he insensible to in- 

-' • ■ • » 

sinuations, by some, that he, was devoid of 
energy, and by others, that he wished to prot 
long his own importance by continuing the 
war. He bore these n^urmurs with patience; 
but, nevertheless, had liis eyes directed to 
Boston, and wished for an opening to com- 
mence offensive operations. The propriety of 
this measure was submitted to the consider- 
lition of repeated councils of war, who uni- 
formly declared against it. A hope was never- 
theless indulged, that ice, in the course of the 
winter, would be favorable to an assault. 
That this opportunity might not be lost, 
measures were adopted for procuring large re- 
inforcements of milit a, to serve till the first 
of March 1 776. From 4 to 5,000 men were 
accordingly procured. Contrary to what is 
usual, the waters about Boston continued 
open till the middle of February. Councils 
of war were hitherto nearly unanimous against 
an assault. General Washington was less 
opposed to it than some others; but the 
w^ant of ammunition for the artillery, together 
with the great probability of failure, induced 
him to decline the attempt. In lieu of it, he 
formed a bold resolution to take a new posi-^ 
tion, th^rt would either compel the British 

general 
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genenil to come to an action, or to evacuate 

Boston. The American army was now stronger 

tban ever. Recruiting for the two last montlis 

had been unusually successful. The regular 

army exceeded 1 4,000 men, and the militii 

were about 6,000. Washington, thus reia-j 

forced, determined to fortify the heights . of 

Dorchesteif from which he could annoy tha 

ships in the harbor, p.nd the army i;! the 

town. To favor the execution of thi& plan^ 

the town and lines of the enemv were homf- 

barded on the second, third, and fourth of 

March. On the night of tlip fourth^ genierajl 

Thomas, with a considerable detachment, tool^ 

possession of the heights of Dorchester. Bv 

great exertions, this, party, in the course of th^ 

night, nearly covered themselves from th^ 

shot of the enemy. The appearance of their 

works, caused no little surprise hi the British 

camp. These were every hour advancing, so 

as to afford additional security to the AmerV' 

cans posted behind them. The admiral in,- 

formed general Howe, that if the Americans 

kept possession of these heights, he would nort 

be able to keep one of the British ships in the 

harbor. The enemy were now brought to 

the alternative which Washington wished for* 

They must either risk an action without their 

lines, or abandon the place. General Howe 
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preferred the former, arid ordered 3,000 men 
6n this service. These were embarked, and 
fell down to the castle, with the intention of 
J)roceeding up the river to the attack, but 
^tx^ dispersed by a tremendous storm. Be-> 
ibre they could be in readiness to proceed, 
the American works were advanced to such a 
Vtate of security, as to discourage any attempt 
kgaihst them. Washington expecting an 
immediate assault on the new raised works at 
Dorchester, and supposing that the best 
troops of the enemy would ^be ordered on 
that service, had prepared to attack the town 
<)f Boston at the same time. Four thousand 
inen were ready for embarkation at the 
snoitth of Cambridge river, to proceed on this 
tiusiness asf soon as it was known that the 
British were gone out in force to their in- 
tended attack. It was now resolved by the 
Britiish to evacuate Bbston as soon as possible. 
In a few days after, a flag came out of Boston 
'N;eith a papfer, signed by four select men, in- 
timating^ " that they had applied to general 
Robertson, who, on an application to general 
Howe, wais authoriized to assure them, that 
he had no intention of burning the town, 
iibless the troops under his command were 
-molested during their embarkation, or at 
their departure, by the armed force without."* 
. » ' ' When 
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When this paper xv^as presented to Washington, 
he replied, ** that as it was an unauthenticated 
paper, and without an address, And oot ol)- 
Kgatory on general Howe, he could take no 
notice of it ;*' but at the samo time intimated 
his good wishes for the security of the towti. 

Wishinstori made arranj^ements for the 
security of his army, but did not advance hiS 
works, nor enilxirrass the British in their pro- 
posed evacuation. He wished to save Boston, 
and to gain time for the fortification of New 
York, to which place he siapposed the evacu- 
ating army was destined. Under this impres- 
sion, he detached a considerable part of his 
force to that place, and with the remainder 
took possession of Boston, as soon as the* 
British troops had completed their embark- 
ation. On entering the town, Washington 
was received with marks of approbation more 
flattering than the pomps of a triumph. The 
inhabitants, released from the severities of a ^ 
garrison life, and from the various indignities 
to which they were subjected, hailed him as 
their deliverer. Reciprocal congratulations 
between ,those who had been jconfined within 
the British lines, and those who were excluded 
from entering them, were exchanged with an 
ardor which cannot be described. General 
Washington was honored by congress with 

avot^ 
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a vote of thanks. They ako ordered a medal 
to be struck, with suitable devices, to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of the great events 
The Massachusetts council, and house of re- 
presentatives, complimented him in a joint 
address, in which they expressed their good 
wishes, in the following words : " May you 
still go on, approved by Heaven, revered by- 
all good men, and dreaded by those tyranta 
who claim their fellow men as their property/* 
Jiis answer was modest and proper. 
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CAMPAIGN OF I776. 

Operations in and near New York and in New Jersey,— ^ 
Battle of Long island. — Evacuation of York island.— 
Retreat into New Jersey.— Battles of Trenton and 
Princeton, 

The evacuation of Boston varied the scene, 

but did not lessen the Jabors of Washing;ton.\ 
Henceforward he had a much more formi- 
dable enemy to contend with. The royal 
army in Boston was on a small scale, cal- 
culated to awe the inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts into obedience ; but the campaign of 
1 776 was opened in New York with a force ^n^* 
far exceeding any thing hitherto seen in 
America, Including the navy and army, it 
amounted to 55,000 men, and was calculated 
on the idea of reducing the whole thirteeii 
united colonies. Tl)e operations contemplated 
could be best carried on from the nearly 
central province of New York, and the army 
could be supplied with provisions from the 
adjacent islands, and easily defended by the 
British navy. For these reasons, the eva- 
cuation of Boston, and the concentration of 

the 
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the royal forces at New York, had been for 
sometime resolved upon in England. 

The reasons 'th^t jtimiced the British to 
gain possession of New York, weighed with 
Washington to prevent or delay it. He haul 
therefore detached largely from his army be- 
fore Boston, and sent general Lee to take th6 
command ; and after providing for the secu- 
rity of Boston, proceeded, soon after the 
evacuation thereof, with the main army to 
'New York, and made every preparation in 
'his power for its defence* Considerable time 
"Was allowed for this purpose, for general 
Howe, instead of pushing directly for New 
^ork, retired to Halifax with the forces 
withdrawn from Boston. He there waited 
for the promised reinforcements from Eng- 
land ; but, impatient of delay, sailed without 
them for New York, and took possession of 
Staten island in the latter end of June. He 
was soon followed by his brother, admiral 
jHowe, and their whole force was assembled 
about the middle of July, and in apparent 
readiness for opening the campaign. Before 
hostilities were commenced, the British ere- 
neral and admiral, in their quality of civil 
commissioners for eflecting a reunion between 
.Great Britain and the colonies, made an at- 
tempt at negotiation. To introduce this busi- 
ness 
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ness they seat a flag ashore, with aj kttef 
addressed to George Washington, esq. This 
he refused to receive, as not being add resseci 
to him with the title due to his rank^ and at 
the same time wrote to congress, " that be 
would not, on any occasion, sacrifice essen- 
tials to punctiUo, but, in this instance, deemed 
it a duty to his country to insist on that re- 
spect, which, in any other than a public view^ 
he would willingly have waved/' Sometime 
after, adjutant-general Patterson was sent, by 
general Howe, with a letter addressed to 
George Washington, &c. &c- &c. On ant 
interview, the adjutant-general, after express- 
ing his high esteem for the person and 
character of the American general, and de- 
claring that it was not intended to derogate 
from the respect d4je to his rank, expressed 
his hopes that the et ceteras would remove 
the impediments to their correspondence. 
General Washington replied, " It is true the 
et ceteras imply every thing, but it is no less 
true, that they imply any thing, and that Im^ 
should therefore decline tlie receiving any 
letter, directed to him as a private person,: 
when it related to his public station." A 
lorig conference ensued, in which the adju- 
tam-genpral gbnierved, that/' the commis^ 
^ers w^a acmed witi) gr^at pow^rsy and^ 
. » would 
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would be very happy in effecting an accora- 
modation/' He received for answer, " that, 
from what appeared, their powers were only 
to grant pardon ; that they who had com^ 
mitted no fault wanted no pardon/' 

On the arrival of general Howe at Staten 
island, the American army did not exceed 
10,000 men, but, by sundry reinforcements, 
before the end of August, they amounted to 
27,000. Of these a great part were militia, 
and one fourth of the whole was sick. The 
diseases incident to new troops prevailed ex- 
tensively, and were augmented by a great 
deficiency in tents. These troops M^ere so 
judiciously distributed on York island. Long 
ifsland. Governor's island, Paulus Hook, and 
on the sound towards New Rochelle, East and 
West Chester, that the enemy were very cau* 
tious in determining when and where to com- 
mence offensive operations. Every probable 
pointof debarkation was watched and guarded 
with a force sufficient to embarrass, though 
very insufficient to prevent a landing. 

From the arrival of the British army at 
Staten island, the Americans were in daily- 
expectation of being attacked. Washington 
was, therefore, strenuous in preparing his 
troops for action. He tried every expedient 
to kindle in their breasts the love of their 
^^ ■ country^ 
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Country, and an high-toned indignation 
against its invaders. In general orders he 
addressed them as follows : ^* The time is 
now near at hand which must probably de- 
termine whether Americans are to be free- 
men or slaves — whether they are to have any 
property they can call their own ; whether 
their houses and farms are to be pillaged and 
destroyed, and themselves consigned to a 
state of wretchedness, from which no human 
efforts will deliver them. The fate of unborn 
millions will now depend, under God, on the 
courage and conduct of this army. Our 
cruel and unrelenting enemy leaves us the 
choice of a brave resistance, or the most 
abject submission. We have, therefore, to 
resolve to conquer or to die. Our own, our 
country's honor, call upon us for a vigorous 
and manly exertion ; and if we now shame- 
fully fail, we shall become infamous to the 
whole world. Let us then rely on the good- 
ness of our cause, and the aid of the Supreme 
Being, to animate and encourage us to great 
and noble actions. The eves of all our coun-. 
trvmen are on us, and we shall have their 
Messings and praises, if happily we are the 
instruments of saving them from the tyranny 
tneditated against them. Let us therefore 
animate and encourage each other, and show 

th# 
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the whole world, that a freeman, contending, 

for liberty on his own ground, is superior to 

ainy slavish mercenary on earth/* 

When the whole reinforcements of thet 

enemy had arrived, Washington, in expecta-: 

tion of an immediate attack, once more ad«^ 

dressed his army, and called on them to 

remember, '' that liberty, property, and life,. 

are all at stake — that upon their courage and^ 

conduct rest the hopes of their bleeding and 

insulted country — that iheir wives, children,! 

and parents expect safety from them only j. 

and that they had every reason to believe. 

that Heaven would crown with success so just. 

a aiuse/' He then gave the most explicit or-r 

*• ders that any soldier who should attempt: 

to conceal himself, or retreat without orders, 

should instantly be shot down as an example . 

of the punishment of cowardice/' and desired- 

** every officer to be particularly attentive to 

the conduct of his men, and report those who 

fthould distinguish themselves by brave an^. 

noble actions, whom he solemnly promised; 

to notice and reward." 

On the 2 2d of August, the greatest part of 

the British troops landed on Long island; anJi^ 

Washington immediately made a farther effort 

tojousehis troops to deeds of valor. " The;- 

(^fmmyr said to?, ^ haye now landed oii. . 

I'Ong 
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Lottgislland) and th6 hour is fast apprdaching, 
on Which the honor and succesls of this army, 
fertd the safety of our bleeding country depend, 
itenrember, officers arid sdldi<6rs, that you are 
Freemen^ fighting for the blessing^ of liberty; 
that slavery will be your portion. a:nd that of 
yoar posterity, if you do not acquit yoiifselves 
like men. Renienlber how your courage has 
been despised and traduced by your cruel in- . 
Vaders, though they have found by dear ex- 
perience, at Boston, Charleston, and other 
places^ what a few brave men, contending in, 
their own land and in the best of causes, can 
do against hirelings and mercenaries. Be coo!, 
but determined. Do not fire at a distance, 
but wait for orders from your officers.'' lie 
repeated his injunctions " to shoot down any 
person who should misbehave in action,'' and 
bis ho\)e " that none so infamous would be 
found, but that, on the contrary, each for 
himself resolving to conquer or die, and trust- 
ing to the sniiles of heaven on so jiist a cause, 
^oiild behave with bravery and resolution.'^ 
His assurance of rewards to those who should 
distinguish themselves were repeated, and lie 
d'eclared " his confidence, that if thie army 
"^oilld but emulate and imitate their brave 
•ountrymen in other parts of America, they 
^ould by a glorious victory save their country, 
and acquire to themselves immortal honour.'* 

E On 
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On the 5th day after their landing, . the 
British attacked the Americans on Long 
island^ coiQmanded by general Sullivan, The 
variety of groun<;J, and the diflferent parties 
employed in different places, both in the 
attack and defence, occasioned a succession 
of small engagemQnts, pursuits, and slaughter, 
which lasted for many hours. 

The Americans were defeated in andirec- 
tion?. The circumstances which eminently 
contributed to this, w^re, the superior dis- 
ciphne of the assailants, and fche want of early 
intelligence of their movenients. There was 
not a single corps of cavalry in the American 
army/ The transmission of intelligence was of 
course always slow, and often impracticable, 
From the want of it, some of their detach- 
ments, while retreating before one portion of 
the enemy, were advancing towards another, 
of whose movements they were ignoirant. In 
the height of the engagement, Washington 
passed over to Long island, and, with infinite 
regret, saw the slaughter of^ his best troops^ 
but had not the power to prevent it, for had he 
. drawn iiis whole force to their support, he 
must have risked every thing on a single en- 
gagement. He adopted the wiser plan^ oi 
evacuating the island with all the forces he 
ctould bring off. In superintending thisne-. 
cessary but difficult and dangerous nKiy<e- 
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ment, and the events of the preceding day, 
Washington for forty-eight hours never closed 
his eyes, mtd was almost constantly on horse- 
back* In less than thirteen hours the field 
irtillery, tents, baggage, and about 9*000 
men^ were conveyed from Long island to the 
cily of New York, over East river, and with- 
out the knowledge of the British, though not 
600' yards distant. The darkness of the 
uight, and a heavy fog in the morning, to- 
getherwith a fairwind after midnight, favoured 
this retreat. It was completed without inter- 
Tuption sometime after the dawningof the day. 
The unsuccessful termination of the late action 
fed to consequences more seriously alarming 
to the Americans than the loss of their men. 
•Hitherto, they had had such confidence ia 
themselves, engjaged as they were in the cause 
of liberty andtheir country, that it outweigh- 
ed all their apprehensions from the discipUne 
of the British troops ; but now, finding that 
many of them had been encircled in inextrica- 
We difficulties, from the superior military skill 
of their adversaries, they went to the opposite 
extreme, and- began to think but very indif- 
ferentiy of themselves sand their leaders when 
"Opposed to disciplined troops. For some 
time. after, as often as they saw the enemy 
Bppixmching,; they . jBuspected a military ma^^ 
t-,.'i E 2 noeuvre» 



jxEuvre, from wWph .th9y wppoped liatttiirf 
jcoulil 3aye t;h?» bat imfne<jtate flight- Ap* 
ppehenaipijis of this kimj might antumlly bfef 
iex|)(ected feom citizen i^diers, lately taken 
from agriculitural pursuits, who expected to 
Jay aside the military chvf^cter at the end of 
4ihQ curreot year. Washington, tremblingly 
ulbe to the state pf his army, wrote to coa- 
^tess, shortly aftet-; the defeat on Long 
island,: \*3 follows: ^^ Our situation is truly 
jdii*tres3ipgv : The check our detacbmjent 
sustained on Ae 37th ultimo has dispirited 
too great a proportion of our troops, audi 
filled their raiods with apprehension and d*- 
-^pair. Th3 iinilitia, instead of calling foarth 
their ntostost efforts to a brave. and manly opH 
^:ytiQn,io. order to repair our losses, aredisb* 
mayed, irrtractable, and impatient to return. 
Oreait numbers of them have gone ofii ii» 
»ome infltarices almost by whole regimen^ 
in many by half ones, and by companies at a 
time. This circumstance of itself^ iBdepeoj!- 
ideht of others, would be sufficiently disagreer- 
able; but when it is added, that theic ex- 
ample has infected another pah of the army 5 
that their want of discipline^ and refd&al olf 
almost every kind of i«straint and goveny- 
ment, has rendered a like conduct but too 
common in the whole, and has produced %a 
, . cntiro 
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«itire dkrtgaird of that order and subordina- 
tion necessary for the well-doing of an army ? 
dnr condition is still more alarming, and with 
tile dee{)est conciern I am obliged to confess^ 
my want of confidence iii the generality of 
the troops^ 

** All these circuittStailce^ftilly confirm tlte* 
opinion I ever eiltertained> and which J' more^ 
tbati once» in my letters, took the liberty of 
nientionihg to congiiess, that no deperidencte^ 
(Jould he put in a militia, or other troops- 
tlian tho6€ enlisted ahderlibbdied for a longer 
period than oiir rfegiilations' have hithwto' 
pttScribed. I atn persuadfed, afld fully con*; 
vinced,r that our liberties must bte greatly 
bdHEarded, if tiot entirely lost, if their defence'' 
be left to any but a pernianent army. 

^^ Not would th6 expense, incident to the 
fiipporl of such a body of troops as wpuld 
be comp€ftent to every exigency, far exceed 
that which is incurred by callipg in daily suc- 
cours and new enlistments, which, when ef- 
fected, are not attended with any good con- 
stfquencefc Men who have been free, and 
subject to no control, camiot be reduced to 
onier in an instant; aad the privileges and 
Wbmptions they" claim, and will have, in- 
flftence the conduct of others in such a man- 
Jie^ that the aid derived from them is nearly 

E 3 counter- 
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counterbalanced by the disorder, irre^laritj^ 
and confusion they occasion/' 

In fourteen days after the d^te of this, 
serious ren^onstrance, congress resolved to 
raise eighty -eight battalions, to serve dur- 
ing the war. Under these circumstances,. 
to' wear away the campaign with as little 
loss as possible, so as to gain time to 
raise a permanent army against the next 
year, was to the Americans an object of thp 
greatest importance. Washington, after 
much deUberation, determined on a war of 
posts. Recent events confirmed \nm in the 
poUcy of defending hL"j country by retceating, 
when he could no longer stand his ground 
without risking his army. He well knew, 
that by adopting it, he would subject himslelf 
to the imputation of wanting energy apd de- 
cision ; but with him, the love of country waa 
paramoimt to all other considerations. 
. In conformity to these principles, the evacu- 
ation of New, York was about this tinje re- 
solved upon, whensoever it could be no longer 
maintained, without risking tlie American 
army. Arrangemeiits were accordingly mad^ 
for a temporary defence, and an ultimate re-^ 
treat when necessity required. The British^ 
now in possession of Long island, could at; 
ple^ure paiS3.over to York; island, or tl>e main^ 

Washington 
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^Washington was apprehensive that they would 
land above him, cut off his retreat, and force 
him to a general action on York island. He 
therefore moved his public stores to Dobbs 
ferrjj and stationed a bedy of men at the 
northern end of York island. With the re- 
Biainder he kept up the semblance of defend- 
ing New York, though he had determined 
to abandon i%^ rather than risk his army for 
its preservation. 

While Washington was making arrange- 
ments to save his troops and stores, by 
evacuating and retreating, the British com- 
mander was prosecuting his favourite scheme, 
of forcing the Americans to a general action," 
or breaking the communication between their 
posts. With this view he landed about 4,000 
men, three miles above New York, under, 
oover of five men of war. Works had beeii 
thrown up at this place, which were capable 
of being defended for some time, and troops 
were stationed in them for that purpose; but 
they fled with precipitation, without waiting 
for the approach of the enemy. Two brigades 
were put in motion to support them* Wash- 
ington rode to the scene of action, and, to 
fats great mortification, met the whole retreat- 
ing. While he was exerting himself to rally " 
(hem, on the appearance of a small corps of 

f 4 the 
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^he enemy, they again^ bfpke^ a,pd isaii oj51 ^ 
' disorder. 

Such dastardly cQjtjiduct raided a. temp^sjt.iq 
t^be usually tranquil- mind: qf. Washingtojif 
Ht^ving embarked, i^ thfi Amerip^ Pav^ 
fron^ the purrest pjriqciples, h^ view^, witl^ 
iQ^-^te conAern this. sh^mQful bel^^vioi^r, a% 
1fhre.atening ruia to bist country. H[a r'ecol-: 
IjBCited the, ttiany. dexJur;4io;n|S of coogr'e^fiSj. , o^ 
the aJrmy, and of the inhabitants, pfefeFri^gj 
liberty to life, and deajtb to d^^^onouir, qnd 
Cpptra^ted theni \^itbtl^eir present sc/^dalouSf 
flight. His spul was harrowed ug with a|>-* 
preJiieiiaions that bj?) copottry would., be con-. 
qpere,dt hej;* army disgraced, ^^ be^ liberties> 
^^stfpyed. H^ saw u\ iimagiftatipn nevfh 
fp filled state5j( vyith tbp meaQS of d^en.ce iqt- 
tl^eir hand^f,, ^>id the g^oriQ^s proap^ets;. of: 
liberty hefojje tbem, leveli^d to the dust, and, 
s,u<;b con^titiit^on;^ imposed on^ tl^m^ as were^ 
l^s^ly to crusjiithe yigo.mr of the human. mind,^ 
Ajfbile. the, unsuccessj^l issue of the. present- 
§J;ruggle would, for age3:to,cpine d^t§r poate*.. 
rity from the bold design of asserting tbeie. 
rights.. lmpress|&d with these, ideas, lie harr. 
zg^rded his pferspn for. some conpidei:able tin?e 
in rear of bis pwa raer>j^ and. in .ff;i)j[)jt of tha; 
ejiemy, with his horseVhead tpward.S' tfei^ latter, 
^ if ia^expectotionfl, t]f^^ by an hpnouifable. 

death. 



<}e«^ ba migbt escape the infamy h^ dveadnl 
$rom ^ dastoixUjT^ cDoduct of troops otLVihawf 
]i^^Q€ukl pliice.nadiepeiideace. His 9klie8Hlek* 
afii9p9 aod the confideatialfriendsraroimd hill 
j^rNi^nt compelled hin tn redret In couse^ 
epenoe. of thiur siddns^ amiimpoftumtijirr a lifii^ 
wa^ saved tor. public service,, which otheTWise^ 
^ofaa aense of horioar, and: atgjiistr ofcpasskui^ 
^Moftt^ til be. devoted to almost certain d^ 
^ruption^ The ahamefuL events of this) dfgy^ 
l^^ei^ed the evacuation of N ew York. Tbi^^* 
¥|aA efl^cted,with verv little lossof men; but^ 
a|U the heavy artillery, and a large portion of^ 
th^' baggage,, provisions, and military storesirs 
3Wd particularly the tents, were unavoidably 
Icitibjebind^ The British, having got posse*** 
^on • of the city of New York> advanced in; 
fro?|t> of it, and: stretched their encampnuents* 
2V9F0I3A ISork island^ while their sbippiog 
<fe£bttded their Jaiiks. Washington had made 
Ufih strongest post at King's bridge, as thaft 
preserved his communioation with the couak 
tryw In front of this> and near to the Brittsb, 
he had a strong detachment' posted in aq' 
ifttTie ached camp. This • position of the two 
ptmiesii was particularly agreeabk^ to himy for 
Im' wisdoed . to accustom his* raw troops to face 
theirr enemies. He bo^d that by frequent 
l^pfiiisJiefttthey '\i;(oal^d igrow familiaf * with tfae^ 
5 dangen 



dangers incident to war, and fear them lesarV 
Opportunities of making the experiment soo» 
occurred. On the day after the retreat fron* 
New York^ a skirmish took place between- 
an advanced iietachment of the British armjr; 
%nd some American troops commanded by^ 
f^lonel Knowlton of Connecticut and major 
Leitch of Virginia. Both these officers fell 
travel^, fighting at the head of their troops. 
The captains with their men kept the ground, 
and fairly beat their adversaries from the- 
field. This was the first advantage the army 
tinder the command of Washington had 
gained in the campaign: its influence there- 
fore was great. To increase its effects, the 
parole the next day was *^ Leitch/' and the- 
general gave public thanks to the troops that' 
bad been engaged. He contrasted their con* 
duct with the late shameful flight of others,' 
ond observed, *' that the result proved what- 
might be done where officers and men exerted: 
themselves f and again called on all ^* so toi 
act as not to disgrace the noble cause in whicti 
they were engaged.'* ^ ' 

General Howe continued to prosecute hia ^ 
scheme for cutting off Washington's commu-*^ 
jttcatian with the eastern states, and enclose ' 
ing him, so as to compel a general engage- - 
ment. With this view the rdyal army landed^ 



<jn Frogs neck, in West Chester county, Bjmdi 
soon after advanced to New Rocheller andb 
made a variety of movements, all calculated 
ta.^iffect this purpose. A ievf skirmishes toolc 
place ; but a general actioa was carefiiUy 
avoided by Washington, except in one caae^. 
in which he had such a manifest advantage^, 
firom his position on hills near the White 
plains, that general Howe declined it. The 
project of getting in the rear of the Americaa 
armjt was in like manner frustrated by 
frequent and judicious changes of position* 
General Howe, failing in his first scheme,. 
i^ried his plan of operations. His efibits 
were henceforward directed to an invasion oi 
ISTew Jersey. Washington, penetrating his 
design, crossed the North river. He wrote 
to governor Livingston, urging him to put the 
militia of New Jersey in the best state of 
preparation to defend their country, and al^o^ 
recommending the removal of stock and pro* 
visions from the sea coast. About this time 
£3rt Washington was taken by storm, and 
the garrison, consisting of more than 9000 
men^ with their commander, colonel Magaw, 
syrrendered prisoners of war. This was die 
only post held by the Americans on York 
isiand^ and was an exception to the general 
fiiw of evacuating and* r^tceating* Iio{iea. 

had 
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lioHdEtbaefn indulged tftat it might be defended;^ 
indi m cotijiitiction with fort Jjee, on the op# 
jiofiiter Jei?s0y sfhdre,. made very useiuU ^ 
embarrassing the passage of British yesseist 
i^; and down the North rivers This post: 
bcmng fallen,^ orders* for the eyacuation oB 
fort Lee \¥Ere inimediately given: butbefortt^ 
the srlbresf could be removed, lord Cora-' 
vmiyLs crossed North river with 6000 men^* 
Wasijington^retreatiiig' before him, took poi^f 

. ^skuig^the Hackiusack. His situation tfaere^* 
iKos nearly similar to that which be had- 
pjaaadoned^ for be was Hable to be enclosed^ 
betweien the Hackinsaek^ and Fosaie rivers] 
hie^, therefore, oi> the; appearance of the' 
etsetny, passed oveir to New Ark*-i-sto6d hii' 
groHiid there for a few days', as if determinect 
OH restj^tance, but being. incapably of any efif ' 
iootual opposition, retreated to ^funswipk, oi|'< 
tW; yery day^ lord Corn wallis entered J^^W^ 
Arfet At Brunswick, Washington kept hii* 
troapisdn motion,-and eveq advanced a sn^aU' 
dttachoofeiit, . as' if intending tq engage* the 
enemy* Nor did he quit this* position : til J ' 
their ad vaireed guards were in sight. Lord 
Stiriing was^ *left at Princetor^, with 1200 naeuj^ 
toKi watch the« Biritishi and « Washington pro* 
cMddd whh the residue! to Trentos^^ There 
he meant * to^ nad^^ ^ 9 ^ $ta.Qdit -Orders^ >yerQ - 

^ ' ' previously 



•prwiously given to collect and guard all 4fce 
Boats^ for seventy miled, on fkie D€^irafr#4 
Tfae baggage and stores were also passed over. 
•These being secured, Washington detached 
1 QOOmea to Princeton, to Jceep up »the appear- 
•ance of opposition, and soon fbllawed, with 
about 30D0 militia who had recently* jokied 
•him- Before he reached Princeton, intelli- 
'gence was received, that lord Cornwallis, 
«troB^y reinforced, was advancing from 
Branswick in different directions^ with the 
appareint design of getting in his rear« An 
immediate retreat over the Delaware became 
necessary. This 'was eifected on the 8th df 
December. Washington secured all hh 
boats on the Pennsylvania side, broke down 
the- bridges, and posted his troops at th*t 
diiSdvent fording places. So keen was tfife 
' pursuit, that as the rear guard of the retreats 
ing army Embarked, the van of the enemjr 
came in sight. The British, having dri-veA 
the American army out of Jersey, posted 
themselV'Cs tip and down the Delaware, and. 
small parties passed and repassed from on^ 
to the other without interruption. 

They made some attempts to get boats^ 
but failed : they also repaired some of the 
bridges, that had been recently deStroj^d; 
and jpushed forward a strong detachment to 

Bordenton. 
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Bordeiiton; This was intended to increasis 
their chanced for crossings and to einbarrassai 
Washington^ who could not tell from ivbicSi 
of their -several positions they would mak^ 
the atteoipU General Putnam was in the 
meantime sent on to superintend the erec^ 
tion of. lines of defence, from the SchuylkiU 
to the Delaware, for the security of Philadet 
^phia. Small redoubts were hastily thro^^n up 
to guard the fording places, and German* 
town was fixed upon as a place of rendezvous, 
in ca^e the British should cross and drive^ 
the Americans from their extended encamp^^ 
ments on ^he Delaware. This retreat 
through the Jerseys was attended with at* 
most every circumstance that could occasion 
.embarrassment or depression. Washington 
y^s pressed with difBculties on all sides, and 
cou^ not promise hinaself adequate jsupport 
4rpm any quarter. His gloomy prospects 
,were not brightened by any expectations, oa 
thei fulfilment of which he could depend* 
Distrusting, but not despairing, he asked 
iQolpnel jReed, " Should we retreat to the back 
parts of Peainsylvania, will, the Pennsylva?- 
niansr support us ?" The colonel answered, 
•* If the lower countries are subdued, and givi 
up^ the back counties will do the same.? 
JS/V'^asliington nobly jp?plied---*^^.W ret 

r: \ tire 
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jdre to Augusta county, in Virginia ; numbers 
iviU be obliged to repair to us for safety, and 
ifre must try what we can do in carrying on 
a predatory war, and, if overpowered, w^' 
^niist cross the Alleghany mountains/' Wash'* 
ington had no cavalry, but a small corps of 
badly niounted Connecticut militia, ^nd was 
almost equally destitute of artillery, while 
conducting this retreat. It commenced a fevr 
day3 after the reduction of fort Washington, 
in which the flower of the American army 
^ere made prisoners of war^. A great part of 
the retreating troops consisted of those who 
had giarrisoned fort Lee. These had beea 
compelled to abandon their post so suddenly, 
that they left^ behind them their teijts, 
blankets, and cboking utensils. la this situa*; 
tion they retreated, badly armed, worse clad, 
and, in many instances, barefooted, in the 
cold months of November and December, 
thrx>ugh a desponding country, more disposed 
to seek safety by submission than resistance^ 
Under all these disadvantages, they performed 
a march of about ninety miles, and had the 
address to prolong it to the space of nineteea 
days, that as much time as possible might 
be gained for expected reinforcements to ar-^ 
rive. Bpt, as they retreated through the. 
country, jscarcely one qf the inhabitantaf ^ 

joined \ 
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tte British artrrv, and to6k the benefit of a 
h^^I proclamatianj issued at this critical 
little, fdr paTddniliigall-tHit5,nvTtT]in sixty d^ysi 
iBTonld retUTh to tfee condiluoh of British *db^ 
Jerts. 

The 5irtall fofce ^\Ytdti began this retrial; 
%as daiiy lesse«iiig "by the expiration erf 
Ithe ♦eroY 6f •service for wh'rch tliey were en* 
gaged ! this terminated itl' I^ovembef with 
ibanj, and in December wHh nearly tWo- 
tbirds. of the residue. No jyefsuasioni^ 
Vere availing) to ihdtrce their corittnuKnt*, 
Vhey "abandahed their genera! when tfee ^at!- 
Vancing enemy was nearly in j^i^hti Th^ 
Pennsylvania miUtia was engaged to the'li^ll 
day of January/but so marty of them deserted 
that it T^ecamfe necesiary^ to place guards at 
the ferries to stop them* Two fe^ittients'ha'rf 
been ordered from Tirconduaga to join WssHt 
ington^ bat their term of sendee expired on 
the 1st of December. They refused to re- 
Mist, and went off to a man. Genferai L^ei 
trho cotnrfiafrded the .eastern trobpi^, whs te-^' 
^freatedty ordered by Wa^hingtoti' to cfoss the 
North river, ^nd join the retreatifi^ arrriy'; but^ 
these orders were not obeyed. ' While at a 
distah^ce both from his troops and the enetnf^ 
he i?ras surprised and triken prisoner by the 
' • British* 
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British. This be i^at Sii.spirions, that, despair- 
ing of the success of the Americans, he had 
chosen to abandon their service. Though 
these apprehensions were without foundation, 
they produced the same mi.:>chievous eftects 
on the minds of the people as if they had 
been reahties. About the same time, con- 
gress thought it expedient to leave Philadel- 
phia, and retire to Baltimore. Under all 
these trying circumstances, Washington was 
undismayed. He did not despair of the pubUc 
safety. With unconquerable firmness, and 
the most perfect self-possession, he was always 
the same, and constantly sheAved himself to his 
soldieiv with a serene and undisturbed coun- 
tenance. Nothing was omitted by him that 
could embarrass the enemy^ or animate his 
men and his country. He forcibly pointed out 
to congress the defective constitution of their 
army^ without cavalry, without artillery and 
engineers, and at the same time enlarged 
upon the impolicy of short enUstments, and 
placing confidence in militia suddenly called 
out and frequently changed. He urged these 
iafiatters with great warmth ; but to prevent 
offence^ added, " A character to lose-^an 
estate to forfeit— the inestimable blessing ot* 
liberty at stake^ and a life devoted, will be 
mj excuse." He also hinted at the propriety 

F ' of 
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of enlarging his powers, so as to enable him 
to act, in cases of urgency, M'ithout constant 
application lo congress ; yet apologiaeed for 
this liberty, by declaring " that he felt no 
lust of power^ and wished with the greatest 
fervency for an opportunity of turning the 
sword into a ploughshare;'' but added, *^ his- 
feelings ss an officer and a man, had been 
such as forced him to saj, that no person ever 
had a greater chain of difficulties to contend 
with than himself/' 

In this very dangerous crisis, Washington 
made every exertion to procure reinforcements 
to supply the place of those who were daily leav- 
ing him. He sent generals Mislin and Arm- 
strong to rouse the Pennsylvanians. Colonel 
Reid was dispatched to governor Livingston, 
to urge on him the necessity of calling out the 

^Jersey militia. These exertions were in a great 
measure unavailing, except in Philadelphia: 

yJtSOO of the inhabitants of which eitv asso- 
tiated together, and marched to the aid of 

-Washington. Though most of these were 
•^ccustomed to the habits of a city life, they 
slept in tents, barns, and sometimes in the 
open air, during the cold months of Decem- 
ber and January. On the capture of general 
X«6e, the commund of his army devolved on 
general Sullivan^ who, in obedience to the 

orders 
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orders fontierly given, joined Washington. 
About the same time, art addition was mad£l 
to his force by the arrival of a part of the 
northern army. The Americans nowamounted 
to about 7^000 men, though, during the re- 
treat through the Jerseys, they were seldofn 
equal to half that number. The two armies 
were separated from each other by the rivef" 
Delaware. The British, in the security of 
conquest, cantoned their troops in Burling-' 
ton, Bordenton, Trenton, and other towns of 
New Jersey, in daily expectation of beiti^ 
enabled to cross into Pennsylvania by m6^hif 
ef ice, which the climate generally forms about 
that time. On receiving information of theii^ 
numbers and different cantonments, Washing-^ 
ton observed, " Now is the time to clip theiif 
wings when they are so spread.'' YieldlAj^ 
to his native spirit of enterprise, which had 
hitherto been repressed, he tbrmcfd the bold 
design of recrossing the Delaware, arid at-' 
tacking the British posts on its eastern banks. 

In the evening of Chris tmas*day, Wash- 1776* 
ington made arrangements for passing ovelp 
in three divisions, but two of these division^ 
failed in their attempts to cross, from thti 
quantity of ice which obstructed their passage. 
The mairf body, about 2,400 men, befgdri t© 
cross Hit M. Ronkey's ferry very early in ttto 

V 3 morning, 
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morning, but were so retarded by ice, that it 
was nearly four o'clock before they foahd 
, themselves in a condition to take up their, 
line of march on the Jersey side. Tliey were 
formed in two di\ision.s; one was ordered 
to proceed on the lower or river road, the 
other on the upper or Pennington road. 
These having nearly the same distance to 
march, were ordered^ immediately on forming 
the outguards, to push directly into Trenton, 
that they might charge the enemy before they 
had time to form. Though the^e detachments 
marched different roads, yet they arrived 
within three minutes of each other. The out- 
guards of the He^tssian troops at Trenton soon 
fell back, but kept up a constant retreating 
fire. Their main- body, being hard pressed 
by the Americans, who had already taken 
possession . of half of their artillery, attempted 
to file off by ar*road leading towards Prince- 
ton, but were checked by a body of Ame- 
, . rican troops thrown in their way. Thus sur- 
:^^^^ rounded, the Hessians laid down their arms. 
The liumber which submitted, \yas $23 of- 
ncers, and 886 men; between 30 and 40 
pf.the Hessians were killed and wounded* 
Colonel Rahl was among the former, and 
^even of his officers among the latteh Capr 
tuin Washington of the Virginia troops, and 

' five 
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five or six of the Americans, were 'wounded. 
IVo were killed, and two or three were frozen 
to death. The detachment in IVenton con- 
sisted of the regunents of Rahl, Lo<?berg, and 
Kniphausen, amountino^ in the whoie to about 
1,500 men, and a troop of British lli;ht horse. 
All these were killed or captured, except about 
600, who escaped by the road leading to 
Bordenton. '^I'he IVitish had a fiiron<r bat- 
talion of light infantry at Princeton, and a 
force 3'«t remainihg, neiir the J)elaware, 
superior to the American army. Washington,- 
therefore, in the evening of the same daj^ 
thought it most prudent to recrosf^ into Penn- 
sylvania with his prisoners.' These being 
secured, he recrossed the Delaware, and took- 
possession of Trenton. The detachmenrs 
which had been distributed over New Jersey,- 
previous to the capture of/ the Hessians, 
immediately after tliat event assembled at 
Princeton, and were joined by the army from 
Brunswick under h-rd Cornwallis. From this 
position, they came forward towards Trenton 
in great force, hopinsj by a vigorous onset to 
repair the injury their cause had'sustained by 
the late defeat. Truly delicate was the 
situation of the feeble American army. To 
retreat, was to hazard the city of Philadel- 
phia, and to destroy every ray of hope which 

F 3 bad 



had began to dawn from their late success. 
To risk an action with a superior force in 
front, and a river in rear, was dangerous in 
the extreme. To get round the advanced 
party of the British, and by pushing forwards 
to attack in their rear, was deemed preferable 
to either. The British, on their advance from 
Princeton, about four p. m. attacked a body 
of Americans which were posted with three 
field pieces a little to the northward of Tren-- 
ton, and compelled them to retreat. The 
pursuing British, being checked at the bridge 
over Sanpink creek, which runs through that 
town, by some field pieces, which were posted 
on the 6pposite banks of that rivulet, fell 
back so far as to be out of the reach of the 
cannon, and kindled their fires. The Ame- 
ricans were drawn up on the other side of the 
creek, and in that position remained till night, 
cannonading the enemy, and receiving their 
fire. In this critical hour, two armies, on 
lyhich the success or failure of the American 
revolution materially depended, were crowded 
into the small village of Trenton, and 
only! separated by a creek, in many places 
fordable. The British, believing they had 
a,ll the advantages diey could wish for, and 
that they could use them when they pleased, 
discontinued all iarther operations, and kept 
'^.. ,■■ themselves 
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themselves in readiness to make the attack 
next morning. The next morning presented 
a scene as brilliant on tiie one side, as it was 
unexpected on the other. Soon after it be- 
came dark, general Washington ordered all 
his baggage to be silently removed, and hav- 
ing left guards, for the purpose of deception, 
inarched with his whole force, by a circuitous 
route, to Princeton. This manoeuvre was 
determined upon in a council of war, from a 
conviction, that it would avoid the appearance 
of a retreat, and at the same time the hazard 
of an action in a bad position ; and that it was^ 
the most likely way to preserve the city of 
Philadelphia from falling into the hands of 
the British. Washington also presumed, that 
from an eagerness to efface the impressions 
made by the late capture of the Hessians at 
Trenton, the British commanders had pushed 
forward their principal force, and that, of 
course, the remainder in the rear at Princeton 
was not more than equal to his own. The 
event verified this conjecture. The more ef- 
fectually to disguise the departure of the Ame- 
ricans from Trenton, fires were lighted up in 
front of their camp. These not oflly gave aa^ 
appearance of going to rBst, but concealed 
from the^British what was transacting behind 
ibem. In this relative position, they were 

J 4 a pillar 
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a pillar of fire to the one, and a pillar of 
cloud to the other. Providence favoured this 
movement of the Americans. The weather 
had been for some time so warm and mokt, 
that the ground was soft, and thq roads so 
deep as to be scarcely passable : but the wind 
suddenly changed to the northwest, and the 
ground in a short time was frozen so hard, 
that when the Americans took up their line 
of march, I hey were no more retarded than 
if they had been upon a solid pavement, 

Washington reached Princeton early in the 
morning, and would have completely sur^ 
'prised the British, jiad not a party, which 
was on their way to IVenton, descried his 
troops, when they were about two miles 
distant, and sent back couriers to alarm their 
unsuspecting fellow soldiers in their rear. 
These consisted of the seventeenth, the 
fortieth, and fifty-fifth regiments of British 
infantry, and some of the royal ar'tiller\^ 
with two field pieces, and three troops of 
light dragoons. The centre of the Ameri- 
cans, consisting of the Philadelphia militia, 
while on their line of march, was briskly 
charged by a party of the .British, and gave 
way in disorder. The moment was critical, 
Washington pushed forward, and placed him- 
self between his 43W« men. ^nd! 'the British, 

9 
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with his horse's head fronting the latter. The 
Americans, encouraged by his exaraple and 
^l)ortations, made a stand, and returned the 
British fire. The general, though between 
both parties, was providentially uninjured by 
either, A party of the }3ritish fled into the 
college, and were there attacked with field 
pieces, which were fired into it. The seat of 
the Muses became for some time the spene 
of action. The par^y which had taken re- 
fuge in the - college, after receiving a few 
discharges frocn the Aiwerican^ field piece^^ 
came out, and surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war. In the course of the engage- 
pnent, 60 of the liritish were killed, and 
a greater number wounded, and about 300 
taken prisoners ; the rest made tlieir escape, 
some by pushing on ^towards Trenton, others 
by returning tovvards Brunswick. While 
they were fighting in Princeton, the British 
in Trenton were under arms, and bn the point 
of making an assault on the evacuated camp 
of the Americans. With so much address had 
the movement to Princeton been conducted, 
that though, from the critical situation of the 
two armies, every ear may be supposed to have 
been open, and the greatest watchfulness 
to have been employed, yet Washington 
fppved completely off the ground with his 

whole 
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wtole force, stores, baggage, and artiUeryi 
unknown to, and unsuspected by his adver-* 
saries. The British were so entirely deceived, 
that when they heard the report of the artil* 
lery at Princeton, though it was in the depth 
of winter, they supposed it to be thunder. 

Astonished at these bold and unexpected 
movements of an enemy supposed to be 
i^anquished, the British instantly retreated 
with their whole force, and abandoned every 
post they held to the southward of New York, 
except Brunswick apd Amboy, 
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CHAP. IV. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 

Operations in N6w Jersey, and Pliiladelphia.— -BattW 
of Brandy wine and Germantown. — ^Americans retreat 
to Valley Forge.-t— Their army in great distress, from 
the want of necessary supplies. 

Tu E victories of Trenton and Princeton had 
An extensive influence on the wan Philadel- 
phia was saved for that winter, Jersey was 
recovered, the droopini; spirits of the Ame- 
ricans were revived. The gloomy apprehen- 
sions which had lately prevailed, of their being 
engaged in a hopeless cause, yielded to a con- 
fidence in their general and their army, and 
in the ultimate success of their struggles for 
liberty and independence. So strong an im- 
pulse was given to the recruiting service in 
every part of the United States, as gave good, 
ground to hope that the commander in chief 
^ould be eno^bled to take the field in the 
spring, with a permanent regular army, on 
the new terms of enlistment. 

After the campaign had been thus carried 
into the month of January, Wasliingtoa. 
retired to Morristown, that he might afJbrd 
shelter to his suffering army. His situation 

tfeere w^ far from being eligible, Hi^ fiwc^ 

for 
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for some considerable tirae was trifling, when 
compared with that of the British ; but the 
enemy aqd his pwn countrymen believed the 
contrary. Their deception was cherished, and 
artfully continued by the parade of a large 
arniy. Washington placed his officers in posi- 
tions of difficult access, .and they kept up a 
constant communication with paclr other* 
This secured them from insult and surprise-: 
while they covered the country, -^harassed 
the foraging peirtics of the British, and con-» 
fined them to narrow limits. 
l'777« The remainder of the winter of 1 777 passed 
over in a light war of skirmishes. These 
were generally in favour of the Americans; 
But Washington's views were much more cx-r 
tensii^e. ' He hoped that his country, encou- 
raged by the late successes at Trenton tind 
Princeton, would have placed at his disposal 
a large and efficient army, equal to that op- 
posed to him. To obtain it he urged with 
great earnestness the advantage of being 
enabled to undertake decisive operations, bcr-- 
fore reinforcements to the British army should 
arrive. Congress, at his instance, passed the 
requisirte resolutions, but these could not be 
carried into effect without the aid of the state 
legislatures. The delays incident to this slo>y 
jtiode of doing business, added to the reco|.- 

lection 
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lection of the .sutFerinj;s of the troops in the 
last campaign, retarded the recraili^ig ser- 
vice. Washington, with infinite reluctance, 
was obliged to give up his favourite project 
of an early, active campaign. 

In the advance of the spring, when re- 
cruits were obtahied, a difficulty^ arose in as- 
j^embling them from the different states in 
which they had been etnlisted. As the British 
had possession of the ocean, they coukl at 
pleasure transfer the war to any maritime por- 
tion of the union. Each state, anxious for 
its particular safety, claimed protection from 
the common enemy of the whole. Had they 
been indulged, the feeble remnant under the 
commander ifi chief would have been unequal 
to atiy great enterprise. To these partial calls 
Washington opposed all his authority and in- 
fluence, and his pointed representations made 
an impression in favour of primary objects. 
These were to prevent the British from getting 
possession of Philadelphia and the Highlands 
on the Hudson. Both were so nearly of equal 
hnportance to their interest, that it was im- 
possible to ascertain which should be preferred 
by sir William Howe. 

In this uncertainty Washington made such 
an arrangement of his troops as would enable 
him to Oppose either. Th^ ea^iterji troops 

were 
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were divided between Tirconduaga and Pecks-* 
kill, while those from Jersey to the south 
were eucamped at Middlebrook. The Ame- 
rican force, collected at this strong and defen- 
sible encampment, M'as nominally between 
9 and 1 0,000 men; but the effective rank 
und file was about 6,000. More than half 
of these were raw recruits ; and a consider-? 
able number of such as had been enlisted in 
the middle states m ere foreigners or servants. 
To encourage the desertion of troops so 
dlightly attached to the American cause, 
general Howe offered a reward to every sol- 
dier who would come over to his army, and 
an additional compensation to such ai^ would 
brinff their arms with them. To counteradk- 
these propositions, Washington recommended 
to congress to give full pardon to all Ameri- 
cans who would relinquish the British servicei 
The campaign opened early in June on the 
part of the British, who advanced toward*! 
Philadelphia, as far as Somerset county in 
New Jersey, but they soon fell back to New 
Brunswic. After this retreat, sir William 
Howe endeavored to provoke Washington to 
an engagement, and left no manoeuvre untried 
tliat wa» calculated to induce him to quit his 
positioq. At one time, he appeared as i£ he 
intended to^ pui^h 6n without regarding tirt 
away opposed to him. At another, he ac- 
iO curately 
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curately examined the situation of the Ame- 
rican encampment, hoping that some un- 
guarded part might be found, on whith to 
make an attack that would open the way 
to a general engagement. All these hopes 
were frustrated, Washington knew the full 
value of his situation. He had too much 
penetration to lose it from the circumvention 
pf military manoeuvres, iand too much temper 
to be provoked to a dereliction of it. He was 
well apprized it was not for the interest of his 
ijountry, to commit its fortune to a single 
action. Sir William Howe suddenly relin- 
tjuished his position in front of the Americans, 
and retired with his whole force to Am boy. 
The apparently retreating British were pur- 
sued by a considerable detachment of the 
American army : and Washington advanced 
from Middlebrook to Qujibbletown, to be 
near at hand for the support of his advanced 
parties. The British general imm^iately 
H)arched his army back from Amboy, with 
great expedition, hoping to bring on a general 
action on equal ground, but h^ was disap* 
pointed, Washington fell back, and posted 
bis army in such an advantageous position as 
compensated for the inferiority of his num- 
bers. Sir William Howe was now fully con- 
. vinced of the impossibihty of compelling an 

engagement 
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engagement on equal terms, and also satl;^* 
fied that it would be too hazardous to attempt 
crossing the Delaware, while the country was- 
in arms, and the main American army in full 
force in his rear. He therefore returned t6 
Amboy, and thence passed over to Stateii 
island, resolving to prosecute the objects of 
the campaign by another route. During the 
period of these movements, the real designs 
of general Howe were involved in obscurity. 
Though the season for military operations was 
advanced as far as the month of July, yet his 
determinate object could not be ascertained- 
Nothing on his part had hitherto taken place; 
but alternately advancing and retreating. 
Washington's embarrassment on this account 
was increased by intelhgence which arrived,' 
that Burgoyne was coming in great force to- 
wards New York from Canada. Apprehend-^ 
ing that sir William Howe would ultimately 
move up the North river, that his move- 
ments, which looked southwardly, w^ere calcu- 
lated to deceive, the American general de- 
tached a brigade to reinforce the northern 
division of his army. Successive advices of 
the advance of Burgoyne favoured the idea^ 
thata junction of the two royal armies, near 
Albany, was intended. Some movements 
were therefore made by Washington towards 

Pecks- 
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Pieckskill) and on the otlief side towards 
Trenton^ while the main army was encamped 
near the Clove, in readiness to march either 
to the north or south, as the movements of 
m William Howe might require. 

After the British had left Sandy Hook, they 
looked into the Delaware, and suddenly again 
put out to sea, and were not heard offer nearly 
two or three weeks, except that once or twice 
they had been seen near the coast, steering 
southwardly. Charlestown, in South Carolina, 
was supposed to be their object at one time ; 
at another Philadelphia, by the way of Chesa* 
peak ; at another the Highlands of New York, 
to co-operate with Burgoyne. 

The perplexing uncertahity, concerning thei 
destination of the enemy, which embarrassed 
the niorements of Washington, was not done 
away before the middle of August : soon after 
which time certain accounts were received, 
that the British liad taken possession of the 
Chesapeak, and landed as near to Philadelphia 
^ as was practicable. While the campaign was 
doubtful, every disposition was made to de- . 
fend all the supposed probable points of at- 
• tack, except Charlestown : this being at a dis- 
tance of seven or eight hundred miles, could 
tot be assisted by an army marching over landf 
ii time' to oppose the enemy conveyed thither 

G by 
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by water. While this idea prevailed, ailraiige^ 
ments were made to employ the American 
army either against the enemy advancing 
from Albany, or the British posts in New 
York, with the hope of making reparation for 
the expected loss of Charlestown. 

As soon as the arrival of the British in the 
Chesapeak was known, Washington ordered 
the different divisions of his army to proceed 
towards the head of Elk, and the mihtia of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
northern counties of Virginia^ to take the 
field. He had previously written very pressing 
letters to the governors of the eastern states, 
and to the generals in the western parts of 
these states, to strengthen the northern army 
ppposed to Burgoyne; and even weakened 
himself by detaching some of his best troops, 
particularly Morgan's riflemen, on that im^ 
portant service. In the spirit of true patri*? 
9tism, he diminished his own chance of acquir- 
ing fa,$Qe, that the common cause might be 
most effectually promoted, by the best disposi- 
tiOpcif the forces und^r his command, for-si- 
multajiepus opposition tp Howe and Burgoyns^ 
*i. Washington paissed his army, with ^very 
ipp^^rance of confidents, througb the city of 
J^hiiade^bia, with a view ofi making aomto 

iia^pres^ioj^ oii th@ disa&ct^dof that <^ity ^a^d 
v 1 6 ,y afterward* 
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afterwards proceeded towards the head of 
Elk. 

About the same time he directed general 
Smallwood, with the miHtia of Maryland and 
Delaware, and some continental troops, to 
hang on the rear of the enemy. As a substi-* 
tute for Morga^^s riflemen, who had been 
ordered to join the northern army, general 
Maxwell was furnished with a corps of light 
infantry, amounting to 1000 men, and di- • 
rected to harass the British on their march 
through the country. These troops were 
afterwards reinforced with general Wayne^s 
division* Tliough the militia did not turn 
out with that alacrity which might have beea 
Expected from the energetic calls of Wash- 
bgton, yet a respectable force wis assembled, 
tvhich imposed on sir William Howe a neces- 
ftty of proceeding with caution in advancing 
from his shipping towards Philadelphia. The 
royal army set out from the eastern heads of 
. the Chesapeak- on the 3d of September 1 777^ 
with a spirit which promised to compensate 
forthe numerous delays which had hitherto 
wasted the campaign. They advanced with 
great circumspection and boldness till they 
Were within two miles of the American army, 
il^hich was then posted in the viciiity of Nevf 
Port* ' Washington §oon changed his ground^ 
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and took post on the high ground nearChadd's 
ford, on the Brandywme creek, with an inten- 
tion of disputing the passage. It M-as the 
wish, but by no means the interest, of the 
Americans to try their strength in an engage- 
ment. Their regular troops were not only 
inferior in discipline^ but in numbers, to the 
royal army. The opinion of the inhabitants, 
though founded on no circumstances more 
substantial than their wishes, imposed a 
species of necessity on the American general 
to keep his arpiy in front of the enemy, and 
to risk ' an action for the security of Phila- 
delphia. Instead of this, had he taken thfi ^ 
ridge of high mountains on his right, th^ 
British must have respected his numbers, and 
probably would have followed liim iftp. the, 
country. In this manner the campaign might 
have been wasted away in a manner fatal to 
the invaders. But the bulk of tlie American 
people were so impatient of delays, and had 
such an overweening conceit of the numbers 
and prowess of their army, that they could 
not comprehend the wisdom and policy of 
manoeuvres to shun a general engagement, 
\ On this occasion necessity dictated, that.a 
sacrifice should be made on the altar of public ^ 
opinion. A general action was therefore 
hazarded. . This took place at Chaddd fi^jx^ ^ 
.19 o« 
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on the Brandywine, a small stream which 
empties itself into Christiana creek, near its 
confluence with the river Delaware. 

The royal army ad\ anced at daybreak in 
two columns, commanded by lieutenant ge- 
neral Kniphausen, and by lord Cornwallis. 
The first took the direct road to Chadd s ford, 
and made a show of passing it in front of the 
main body of the Americans. At the same 
time the other column moved up on the west 
side of the Brandywine to its fork,^ and 
crossed both its branches about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, and then marched down on 
its eastern side, with a view of turning the 
right wing of their adversaries. This they 
effected, and compelled them to retreat with 
great loss. General Kniphausen amused the 
Americans with the appearance of crossing the 
ford ; but did not attempt it until lord Corn- 
wallis, having crossed above, and moved down 
on the opposite side, had commenced his at- 
tack. Kniphausen then crossed the ford, and 
attacked the troops posted for its defence. 
These,. after a severe conflict, were forced to 
give way. The retreat of the Americans 
soon became general, and was continued to 
Chester. The final issue of battles often de- 
pends on small oircumst^ncea which ^human 
pmdence cannot control^ One of these oc-> 

6 3 currqd 
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cuapr^d here, and prevented Washington from;; 
executing a bold design, to effect which h«pi 
troops were actually in motion. This wags, ta^ 
hsie crossed the Brandywine, and attaickfed 
Kniphausen, while general Sullivan and lord' 
Stirling should keep earl Cornwallis in ch^ck. 
Ja the most critical moment, Washington ife- 
ceived intelligence, which he was obliged to. 
credit, that the column of lord Gornvwllis 
had been only making a feint, and was re- 
tiiming to join Kniphausen. • This prevented 
the execution of a plan which, if carried into 
effect, would probably have given a different 
turrt to the events of the day. The killed 
and wounded in the royal atmy were near 
000; the loss of the Americans was twice 
that number. 

Washington made every exertion to repair 
the loss which had been sustained. The bat-- 
tie of Brandy wine was represented as not be-? 
it!g decisive* Congress and the people wished- 
to hazard a isteCQnd engagement for the SlCcu- 
rity of Philadelphia, Howe sought for it> 
^Tid Waihinjton did not dechne it. H^ 
therefore * ^dttttnced as fer as the . Warren 
Wern on the Lancaster road, with an Jnteo* 
tion of meeting his adversary,' : Near tbft? 
^ace both armies were on the point oXen-t 
gdging witll their whole forcoj^but / wfcw .pre^ 
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tented by a niost violent storm of rain, which 
continued for a day and night. When the 
rain ceased, the Americans found that theif 
ammunition was entirely ruined ; they there- 
fore withdrew to a place of safety. Before a 
proper supply was procured, the British 
Inarched from their position, near the \^liite 
Horse tavern on the- Lancaster road;^ down 
towards the Swedes ford. The Americans 
again took post in their front ; but the 
British, instead of urging an action, began to 
march up towards Reading, to save the stores 
which had been deposited in that plnce, 
Washington took a new position, and left the 
British in undisturbed possession of the roads 
which lead to Philadelphia. His tjoops were 
worn down by a succession of severe duties. 
There were in his army above 1.000 men 
who were barefooted, and who had performed 
all their late movements in that condition. 

Though Washington had failed ii his ob- 
ject of saving Philadelphia, yet he retained 
the confidence of congress and his ^'oiMiirv. 
With an army inferior in numbers, ui -^ plin/*^ 
and equipments, he delayed the B.ltisii army 
thirty days in advancing sixty miles throj^:; 
an open country without fortilicutlons;. -^irA 
the waters, of which were every 'where (brd- 
able. Though defeated in one general ucIk =:i:, 
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he kept together his undisciplined and un- 
provided army, and in less than a week offered 
battle to bis successful adversary. When 
this was prevented by a storm of rain which 
ruined his ammunition, at the time that many 
of his soldiers were without bayonets, he ex- 
tricated them from the most imminent daiiger, ' 
and maintained a respectable standing. la^ 
stead of immediately retiring into winter 
quarters, he apprpached the enemy, and en- 
carpped on the Skippach road, about twenty 
miles from Philadelphia and sixteen froni 
Germantown. In these two positions the 
British army took their stand, in about fifteen 
days after *the battle of Brand ywine. From 
them, especially the last, considerable de- 
tachments were sent to Chester and the 
vicinity, to favor an attempt to open the 
navigation of the river Delaware, which had 
been obstructed with great industry and in- 
genuity \)y the Americans. 

About the time this division of the British 
urmy was made, the American army received 
a reinforcement of 2,500 men, which in- 
creased its effective force to 1 1,000, 

Washington conceived that the present 
moment furnished a fair opportunity for en- 
terprise ; he therefore resolved to attack the 
British in Germantown, Their line of en- 
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campment crossed that village at right aogla^, 
the left V, ing extending on the west to tha 
ScbuykilK That wing was covered in front 
and flank hy the German chasseurs. A bat-< 
talion of light infantry, and the queen's Ame- 
rican rangers, were in front of the right ; and 
the 40th regiment* with another battalion of 
infantry, was post(i;d at the head of ther 
village. 

The Americans moved from their encamp- 
ment on the Skippach road, in the evening 
of the 3d of October, with the intention of 
surprising their adversaries early next morn- 
ing, and to attack both wings in front and 
rear at the same time, so as to prevent tha 
several parts from supporting^ each other. 
The divisions of Sullivan and Wavne, flanked 
by Conway's brigade, were to enter the town 
by the way of Chesriut hill ; while general 
Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania miUtia, 
should fall down the Manatawny road, and 
gain the left and rear of the British. The 
divisions of Greene and Stephens, flanked by 
M^'Dougars brigade, were to enter by the 
lime kiln road. The militia of Maryland 
and Jersey, under generals Smallwood and 
Furman, were to march by the old York 
ro^-d, and to fall upon the rear of their 
right. 

Lord 
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• Lord Stirling, with Nash^s and Maxweir* 
brig*Je, were to fbrtn a corps de reserve. The 
Aiiierican^ began their attack about sun rise 
on the 40th regiment, and a battalion of 
Kght infantry. These two corps, being obliged 
to retreat,* were pursued into the village. Oil 
their retreat, lieutenant-colonel Musgrove, 
Irith six companies, took post in Chew'« str6ng 
stone house, which lay in front of the Ameri-^ 
dans. From an adherence to the miUtary 
inisxi^, of never ieavirig a post possessed by 
Hh^etiemy \ii the rear, it was resolved to attack 
the pairty in the house. ^ 

In the meantime g^Bral Greene got up 
¥fifh his column, and attacked the right 
iring. Colonel Mathews routed a party of 
the British* opposed to him, killed several, and 
took 110 prisoners ; but from the darkness of 
the day lost &ight of the brigade to which he 
iSelofi^ed, and having^ separated from it, wais. 
Ifekken prisoner with his whofe regiment ; and 
th6 prisoners whiih'he had previously taken^ 
Were released. A number of the trbops in 
Gfefene^s division were stopped by the haiting^ 
of the patty before (Chew's HQu^e.^ *Nep .One 
'Ji^if of the Ameriican attny reiil^iiled for some 
time in tffat plad6 iAactiVe: 'JM^anwhile 
g6iierdl Grey led oil thre6 battiliftriS' of thfe 
third brigade, itnd attacked with vigoV. A 

sharp. 
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sharp contest foUoAved. Two British regi^ 
ments attacked at the same time on the op- 
posite side of the town. General Grant 
moved up the 49tli regiment, to the aid of 
those who wer^ engaged \nth Greene's coluhm.' 
. The morning was extremely foggy. Thisi 
by concealing the true situation of the par-j 
ties, occasioned mistakes, and made so mucli 
caution necessary, as to give the British tiine 
to recover from the effects of their first sut* 
prise « From these causes the early promising 
appearances on the part of the assailants 
were speedily reversed. The Americans left 
the field hastily^ and all efforts to rally theni 
were ineffectual. General Washington WaS 
obliged to relinquish the victory he had 
thought within his grasp, and to turn his 
whole attention to the security of his army. 
A retreat to about twenty miles off was made> 
with the loss of only one piece of artillerj^. 
In this engagement the loss of the Americans', 
including the wounded, and 400 prisoners^ 
was abou* I5IOO. A considerable part of 
this was Occasioned by the 40 th rfeginiettt', 
trhich, fr<3m the doors and windows of Ohew'i 
fepger stone house, kept up a constant fire^ &&, 
their uncovclffed adver*iriies.^ 

The plani of tb« l^a^tl^^of GtrnpUt^^ 
• ^ was 
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was judicious, and its commencement well 
conducted ; but to ensure its successful 
execution, a steady co-operation of tbe several 
divisions of the assailants was necefsaarv^ . The 
ijumerous enclosures to be passed, and the 
thickness of the fog, rendered this impossible, 
especially by troops who were imperfectly, 
disciplined, and. without experience. 

Congress voted their thanks " to General 
Washington, for his wise and well concerted 
attack, and to the officers and soldiers of the 
army, for their brave exertions pn that occa- 
sion /' and added, " they were well satisfied* 
that the best . designs, and boldest effort?^ 
may sometimes fail by unforeseen acci- 
dents/' 

. In the latter par^ of the campaign of 1 777^ 
in proportion as the lass of Philadelphia be- 
came more probable, Washington took every 
precaution to diminish its value to the enemy. 
Orders were given for moving the military 
stores, and. the. vessels at the wharfs of that 
city, higher, up thq Pela^Yare, ; Frpm the 
time that the British got possession, every 
aid consistent.with greater objects, wM^iven 
to tlie forts constructed on the Delaware, for 
opposing the British in their attempts to open 
ithe navigation .of : ^baft riv.er._ Troops. \^ere 

stationed 
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Stationed on both sfides of the Delaware, to 
prevent the inhabitants from going with their 
provisions to the market of Philadelphia, ind 
to destroy small foraging parties, sent out to 
obtain supplies for the royal arnjy. His 
objects were, to enfeeble the royal army in 
their operations against the fjrts on the 
Delaware, to attack them if circumstance* 
favored, and prevent their receiving supplies 
from the country. 

The British shortly after evacuated Ger- 
mantown, concentred their force at Philadel- 
phia, and directed their principal attention 
to the opening of the navigation of the 
Delaware. This employed them for nwre 
than six weeks, and, after a great display of 
gallantry on both sides, was finally accom- 
plished« ^ ' 

In this discouraging state of public affairs, 
a letter was . addressed to the American 
general, by the reverend Jacob Duch6, late 
chaplain of congress, and a clergyman of the 
£rst rank, for character, piety, and eloquence ; 
the purport of which was to persuade Wash- 
ington, that farther resistance to Great Bri* 
tain Mas hopeless, and would only increase 
the calamities of their common country, and 
under this impression to urge him to make 
th« besl^ terms he could with the Biitish 

commanders. 
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commanders, and to give up the contest. 
Such i letter, at such a time, in unison with 
the sentiments of many desponding citizens^ 
from a person whose charactei* and connexions 
J)laced him above all suspicion of treachery, 
and whose attachment to his native country; 
America, was unquestionable, could not have 
foiled to make an impression on minds of a 
feebJe texture ; but the labored epistle of the 
honest, but timid divine, received no farther 
notice, than a verbal message to its d,uthor> 
^ That if the contents of his letter had 
been known, it should have been returned 
unopened /' 

While sir William Howe ^&s succeeding iii 
every enterprise in Pennsylvania, intelligence 
arrived, that general Burgoyne and his whole 
army had surrendered prisoners of war to the 
Americans. Washington soon after received 
a considerable mihforcement from the north* 
em army, which had accomplislhed this greai 
event. With this increased fi>rce, he took a 
position at and near Whitemarsh. The 
royal « army having succeeded in removing 
the obstructions of the river Delaware, ' w^re 
ready for new enterprises. Sir Williarii Howe 
Bfiarcbed out of Philadelphia with almost his 
whole force, expecting to bring on a general 
fegagement. The neXtirrornrrrg he appeai'ed 
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M Chesimt hilU in front of and about three 
miles distant from the right wing of the 
Americans. Oft the day following, the British 
changed their ground, and moved to the 
right. Two days after they moved still far* 
ther to the right, and made every appear^ 
ance of an intention to attack the American 
encampment. Some skirmishes tack place^ 
«nd a general action was hourly expected : 
instead of which, on the morning of the 
next day, after various marches and counter* 
inarches, the British filed off from their right, 
by two Or three different routes, in full marcli 
for Philadelphia. 

While the two armies were manoeuvring, in 
eonstant expectation of an immediate en^ 
gagement, Washington rode through every 
brigade in his army, and, with a firm steadjf 
eountenalice, gave his orders in person how 
to receive the enemy, and particularly urged 
them " to place the^F chief dependence on 
the bayonet.'^ His position in. a military 
poant of view was admirable. He was so sen-* 
rible of the advantages of it, that 4:he ma-e 
^OBUvres of sir Wilham Howe for some day* 
Qould nbt allure him from it. In consequenca 
of the -reinforcement lately received, he had 
not in any preceding period of the campaiga 
\^en in an equal condition for a general en^ 
\ . . i gagemeiit* 
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gagemfent. Though he ardently unshed to 
l>e attacked, yet he did not relinquish a posi-* 
tion, from wliich he hoped tor reparation for * 
the adversities of the campaign. He could 
not believe that general Howe, with a victori- 
ous army, and that lately reinforced with 
)4,000 men from New York, should come out 
of Philadelphia only to return. He therefore 
presumed, that to avoid the disgrace of such 
a movement, the British commander would, 
from a sense of military honor, be compelled 
to attack him, though under great disadvan- 
tages. When he found him cautious of en- 
gaging, and inclining to his left, a daring 
design was formed, which would have been 
executed, had the British either continued in 
their position, or moved a little farther to the 
left of the American army ; this was, to have 
attempted in the night to surprise Phila- 
delphia. 

Three days after the retreat of the British, 
Washington communicated, in general orders; 
his intention of retiring into winter quarters/ 
He expressed to his army high approbation 
of their past conduct, gave an encouraging 
statement of the prospects of their country, 
exhorted them to bear the hardships insepaTf- 
able from their situation, and endeavoured to 
convince their judgements, that these weiy ' 

nei^essarf 
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nifcessary fof the public good, and unavoidable 
from the distressed situation of the new 
formed states. 
. The same care to cut ofF all commurlica- 
tion between the enemy and the country was 
continued^ and the same means employed to 
secure that object. Genenil Smallwood was 
detached to Wilmington^ to guard the Dela- 
ware^ colonel Morgan was placed on the hnes 
ou the west side of the Schuylkill, and 
general Armstrong near the old camp at 
the Whitemarsh^ with a respectable force 
under the command of each, to prevent th^ 
Country people froin carrying provisions to 
the market in Philadelphia* 

Valley Forge, about twenty-five miles dis« 
tant from Philadelphia, was fixed upon for the 
winter quarters of the Americans, This po* 
sition was preferred to distant and mofe com- 
fortable villages, as being calculated to give 
the most extensive security to the country 
adjacent to Philadelphia, The American 
army might have, been tracked by the blood 
of their feet, in marching without shoes of 
stockings over the li^rd fro7.en ground between 
Whitemarsh and Valley Forge. Und^r these 
circumstances they had to sit down in a wood ^ 
^ the. latter end of Decenibor, and to build 
Jiuti for their accommodation. To a want of 

■ 
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clothing was added a want of pfovisiolis* 
. For some days there was little less tlian a 
famine in the camp. Washington was com- . 
pelled :to make seizures for the support of his 
army. Congress had authorised him so to 
do; but he wished the civil authority to 
manage the delicate business of impressment, 
and regretted the measure, as subversive of 
discipline, and calculated to raise in the 
soldiery a disposition to licentiousness and 
plunder. To suffer his army to stalrve, or 
disband, or to teed them by forces were thfe 
only alternatives offered to his choice. Though 
he exercised these extraordinary powers Mrith 
equal reluctance and discretion, his lenity wa6 
virtually censured by congress " as proceed- 
ing from a delicacy in exerting, military au^ 
thority, which might prave prejudicial to thfe 
general liberties of America;'' at the same 
titne his vigour was condemned by those froni 
\vhom provisions were forcibly taken. Thfe 
{sound judgment and upright principles of the 
commander in chief, gave a decided prefer* 
fence to -the mode of supplying his army by 
•fair contract. But the necessities thereof, pro- 
eeedirig from biad management in the com^ 
misi^ary department^ the depreciation of the 
congress bills of credit, tlie selfishness of th4 
farmers in preferring British metallic to Ame* 
• 19 - rican 
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rican paper money9 together with *the eager^ 
ness • of c(»lgi^S8 to starve the British army 
la Philadelphia, compelled him to extort sup- 
plies for his army at the point of the bayonet; 
In obedience to congress, he issued a pro- 
clamation, ** calling on all the farmers within 
leventy miles of head*<j^uarters, to thresh out 
one half of their grain by the isrt of February, 
and the residue by the 1st of March, under 
the penalty of having the whole seized as 



straw/' 



Gffeat were the difficulties Washington had 
to contend with for feeding and clothing his 
araiy ; but they were not the only ones 
which at this time pressed on him. The 
states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey were 
impertunate with him to cover them from 
Ae incujrsions of the eriettiy. In both there 
were many discontented individuals, who, 
wg^etting-theirpast losses, and present danger 
itbfk thfe vicinity of a conquering enemy, were 
to for misled by their own feeUngs, as to sus- 
^t lib ^ to be the fault of general Washington, 
tlfet Jhg inferior destitute army under his im- 
^iBedidltef command^ had not been as succeTssfiil 
te the superior well-supported northern army 
uaiar general Gates* The legislature, sore 
from the loss of their capital, on hearing 
tfeeit Washington was ;about to retire into 

S 2 winter 
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wintei; quartersi presented a remonstmnGe to 
congress on that Subject, in which they plainly 
discovered their dissatisfection, with tlxe :gene- 
ral. , A copy pf this being sent to him^ he 
addressed congress in terms very different 
from his usuai style. He statedv " that 
^hough every thing in. his power had been; 
done fqr supporting his . army, yet their in- 
actiyi|:y, : arising from thpir .manifold wants, 
was; cliprged to his >iccQunt ; that the army 
seldom had provisions for two days in advance ; 
that f|^w of his men had more than oi>e shirt,. 
many.<^aly a moiety of one, and sptne none 
^t ajl ; that soap,. , vinegar, ai^d such like 
articles, though atlbwed. by, congress, had 
not been seen in qapip for: several weeks.; 
that by a field return 3,898 of his army.wQjrp 
unfit for duty, because they were barefooted,; 
and otherwise naked ; that his whole effective 
force in camp amounted to no more tb|a% 
8,200 men fit for duty ; that nptwithstandiQif-' 
these complicat^4 .^vijls, the remonstsai^^ 
of the Pennsylvania legislature repMibateii! 
the measure pfjhis going into winter quarw 
ters, as if its aiithors thouglit the soldiers 
were made of stocks and stones, and as i£ 
tliey conceived ; it €as3y practicable for an- 
inferior army, circumstanced as his was, to^ 

confine a superior one, well appointed, and. 

^very 
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every way provided for a winter CaiflpaignJ 
w^in the city of Philadelphia, and to covet 
all the circumjacent country from their de- 
predations/^ He assured the tomplainers 
**. that it was much easier to draw up re- 
monstrances in a comfortable room, by a good 
fireside, than to occupy a cold, bleak hill, 
and sleep nnder frost and snow without clothes 
or blankets/' 

To the other vexations which crowded upoi^ 
general Washington at the close of the cam-* 
paign of 17779 was added one of. a peculiai 
nature. Though he w^as conscious he had 
never solicited, and that it was neither irom 
motives of interest nor of ambition lie had 
accepted the command of the army^ and that 
lie had, with clean hands and a pure heart, to 
the: uttnost of his power^ steadily pursued 
what his best judgment informed liim was for 
tile interest of his country ; yet he received 
certain information that a cabal, consisting of 
tome members of congress, and a few general 
flfficeni of the army, was plotting to supersede 
Ifim in his commands 

The scheme was to obtain the sanction of 
wme of tdae state legislatures to instruct their 
delegates in congress to move for an inquiry 
mto the causes of the failures of the cam^ 
pfigtis of 1776 and 1777^ with the hope that 

H 3 some 
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6onie iiiibeinperate resoliitibiis. passed by theni^ 
vould either leed to the removal of 'the .^ 
neral, or wouod his military feeliags so &s 
as to induce ;his resignation* Anonymous 
letters, containing high charges against him; 
fend urging the neceissity of putting mnW wore 
energetic officer at the head of the army, 
were 5ent to Henry Laurent, pi^dent .of 
congress, Patrick Henry, governor of Vir-> 
ginia, and others^ These were forwairded to 
general Washington.' In his reply to Mr^ 
Laurens, he wrote as follows :-f-T^ : I catiftol 
Sufficiently express tibye Qbhgartion/I fedi tQ« 
wards you, for your fiiendship feind piohteneaHi 
upon an occa^n in which I amsotiteejd^ 
interested. I was not unapprised ikM a^ maM 
lignant Miction had heen for scmie time iisii^ing 
to my prejudice, which,i conscious ^as {am til" 
having ever doaie afl in ii^y power to anisrwieif 
the important purposes of the trfist repqseiGl 
in me, could not butgive me son^eipairion 
a personal account J hut ^itiy chief 'ooneeni 
aiises from an apprehfinsipn of the dangerow 
consequences which intestine dissensions: ma^ . 
jprodiifce tothecoihmcm cause. ■ . ■.'. . i 

^* As I have no trtheipiview than fai)ijm)fiBK^ 
the pubhc good, and>am junamjbiftic^ of lifL, 
jioups not founded m iite approbation bf any 
tmuntrji^ I ifeouid not; .desik^ in Mtife laart iAw 

i !i gree. 
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gree^ to suppress a free spirit of inquiry into 
any part of my conduct, that even faction 
itself may deem reprehensible. The anony* 
mous paper handed yoii exhibits many se- 
rious charges, and it is my wish that it may 
be submitted to congress. This I am the 
more inclined to, as the suppression or con- 
cealment may possibly involve you in embar- 
rassments hereafter, since it is uncertain how 
many, or who may be privy to the contents. 

>* My enemies take an ungenerous advan- 
tage of me. They know the delicacy of my 
ntuation, and that motives of policy deprivar 
we of the defence I might otherwise make 
{tgainst; their insidious attacks. They know I 
cannot combat their insinuations, however in- 
jurious, without disclosing secrets it is of the 
utmost moment to conceal. But why should 
I expect to be exempt from censure, the un- 
fiutUng lot of an elevated station ? Merit and 
tMeqts, which I. cannot pretend to rival, have 
erer been subject to it. My heart tells me it 
has been iny unremitted aim to do the best 
which cirentnstances would permit ; yet I 
may have hoen very often mistaken in my 
judgment of the means, ainl may, in niany 
instances, deserve the imputation of error .^' 

-.About the ^ame time it was reported that 
W^ipgton had ^etei^nined to resign His 

H 4 CQVunaad^ 
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qommand. On this occasion he wrote to ^ 
gentleipan ia New E^ngland as follows : " I 
Qan assure you, that no person ever heard me 
cjrop an expression tha,t had .^ tendency to re;^ 
signatipn. The same prj^iciples that led me 
^o embark in the opposition to the arbitrary 
claims of Great Britain, operate with ad- 
(Jitional forge at this day; nor is it my desire 
td withdraw my services., while they are con-, 
sidered of importance in the present contest ; 
but to report a design of this kind, is among 
the arts, which those who are endeavouring ta 
effect a change, are practising tq bring it to. 
pass, t have s^id, and slill say, that there is. 
no officer in the service of the United Stalest 
who, would return to the sweets of domestic 
life T^'ith mior? heartfelt joy than I should. 
Put I\yould have this declaration accompanied 
with these sentiments, that while the public 
9,re satisfied wi,th n\y epdeavours, I meaft not 
to shrinik from the cayjse ; but the moment 
her voice, not jhafe of faction, calk upon me 
to resigq, I shall dp it with as. much pleasure 
9S ever the ^veari^d traveller retirejd to rest/' 

These machinations did not abate the 
?irdor of Washington, in the common cause.. 
His patriotism wa^ tpa solid to. be shaken 
either by enyy qr ingratitude: nor was the 
i^majlest effect produced in; diminishing hid 

well-. 
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well*eamed reputation. Zeal the most active, 

w^d services the most beneficial, and at the 

eametime disinterested, had rivettedhim in the 

auctions of hia country and the army. Even 

*he victorious troops under general Gates^ 

tJiough comparison, highly flattering to their 

vanity, had been made between them and the 

army of Pennsylvania, clung to Washington 

as their political saviour. The resentment of 

"fefae people was generally excited against thos^ 

"who were supposed to be engaged in, or 

friendly to the scheme of appointing a new 

ocMnmander in chief to the American army ^ 
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^ . CHAP. V. 

CAMPAIGN 0FI77S. 

. Washington mj^kfe antingcmeofcs for the campaJgn of 

^778,:^-^ros6es the Delaware.— hBaitle of Momaoutl^ 

. y^Wf^ii^i^ti ^ooths the hfritutiou betwe^. die 

French and-AmericaiiPfficeFs at Rhod^ islanri<— Dis?« 

ftiadeft from w expectrtioii against Caimd^. 

* « • '. ' ■ • . . 

; ... 

G&K£iiAX^ Washington devoted the short 
respite item his fielcj diity, which' foHow€di 
tfee encampment of tbes^tmy at Valley Forge^ 
to prepare them fi^r&n early and active canw 
1778. paigiji in the year 1778* He laboured tQ 
inipress on congress the necessity of having 
in the field a regular army, at least equai ta 
that of the enemy. He transmilted to the. 
individual states a return of the troops ^hey 
had severally furnished. While this ex-i 
hibiled to each its deficiency, it gave the 
general an opportunity tb urge on them>^ re-i 
spectively, the iieoessity of completing their 
quotas. 

Congress deputed a committee of their 
body to reside in camp, audi in coAcert vith 
general Washington, to i^ivestigate the states 
of the army, and to report such reforms aa. 
might be deemed expedient.. This com^ 
mittee, known by the name of the committee 



«if arrangement, Te|)aircd to Valley Forge in 

January 1778* Washington bid before thera »77'' 

A statement/ in which a comprehensive view 

^ the army was taken, and in which ba 

3D3iiitttely pointed out what he deemed neces^ 

sary for the eorrection of existing abuseSf 

sand for the advancement of the service, ife 

:iDecoiiimended« as eiitontiaily necesss^ry, that, 

in addilHon to preisent cOm|>enBation, provU 

»ion ^should ^be tnade, by half pay and a pun* 

•ionar^iestabbshment, tor tlie sapport of this 

oftoers^ so aa to ren<ieT tbeir commissions 

xraluable. He pdititted out the insufticienoy 

^the^y (eispeciaUy in i()s present state of 

^kpreciation) for any dcloeiit subsistence ; 

^be dachicds tbey bad already made ; and the 

imnRlsonabi^^ness^of expecting that they wouid 

cciritifiue ptitiently to bear isuch an over pro« 

pt>rtion iot* tbe^com|non calamities grovifig 

oue of the necessary war in wbieh ail weht 

eqAally engaged. 

THe many resignations that hid alread j 
taken place, and the probability that moris 
%ould fotkm, to the gf^at injury of the ser* 
iioe; the impossibility of keeping up • 
Mrict disciphne among oifficers^ whose coah 
nmmoni^ in a pecmniary view, were so ^itr 
£roa\ being worth holding, that tbey were th6 
ttaans of impoverishing them; these, and 

other 
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other weighty considerationSf were accom* 
panied with a declaration by general Wash* 
ingtODy ^^ that he neither coold, nor would 
receive the smallest benefit, from the pro^ 
posed establishment, and that he had no other 
inducement in urging it» but a full convic* 
tion of its utility and propriety .** 
r In the same statement, the commander in 
chief painted out to the committee of congress^ 
^ the defects in the quartermaster's departs 
ments, connected with the support and com^ 
ibrt of the army ; and also urged the necessitjf 
of each state Qom[^eting its . quota, by 
draughts from the militia*^ The statement 
concludes with .these impressiye word»^ 
^^ Upon the whole, gentlemen, I doubt not 
you are fully impressed with the defectSt of 
our present military system, and with . tho 
necessity of speedy and decisive measures^ita 
place it oad satisfactory footing. : The dia? 
agreeable picture I have givep you of tbo 
wantS: ,arid suflferingsr :?of the army, and the 
dtscontent reigning among the officers, is 9 
just represental^iou . of evib lequally juehuvt 
dioly and ^import^nt ; and, unless^ efrei:tual 
remedies be applied withotxi loss of. time^^thv 
most alarming, and rmnousi'i^onseciuQnces^^airtt 
to be riappiehended// ■ 
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The committee \rare fally impressed witli 

%;he correctness of the observations made bj^ 

'Khe commander in chief, and grounded their 

sneport upon them. A general concurrence 

^^sf sentiment took place. Congress passed 

sresolutions^ but with various limitations, in 

i&vour of half pay to their officers for seven 

^ears after the war, and gave their sanction to 

'khe other measures suggested by Washington, 

cudd recommended by their committee. But 

Slrom . the delays incidental to large bodies^ 

«ither deliberating upon, or executing public 

IbuAoess, much time necessarily elapsed 

It^fbre the army received the benefits of the 

proposed reforms, and in the meantime their 

distresses approached to such a height as 

threatened their immediate dissolution. Re« 

spect ror their commander, attached both of^ 

&cer^ and soldiers so strongly to his person, 

as ei^tbled him to keep them together under 

privations almost too much for human natqrii 

to bear. Their effective force throughout 

the winter was little more than 5,000 xnen,* 

though their numbers, on paper, exceeded 

I99OOO. It was well for them that the 

Hritisb made no attempt to disturb thcnn 

while in this destitute condition. In that 

t^Me the Americans could not hare kept their 

<amp9 for want of provisions, nor could they- 

havd 
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bave retreated fro^ it in that, iaclememti seil^ 
wUi without .the certain loss ef. some thoii^ 
si^nds. Mho were barefootecit . and otherwiM 
almost naked* Neither.»could: thev have 
jisked an action with any probable ko\» <xf 
•access, or without hazarding the mosti 8e4 
rions consequeacesi ^ 

The historians of the American revoliitioi| 
will detail the particulars of a treatVs ehterad 
into about this time, between France and itfae 
'United States, and also that therf^upon/ the 
government of Great l^ritain offered teritns 
to the Americans, equal to all tbey bad 
asked for^ anterior to their declaration of i»^ 
dependence. The first certain intielligencift of 
these offers of Great Britain, was reeeiveiibjii 
general Washington, in ^ letter i from m^w^ 
general Tryon, the British governor of N«|<t 
York, enclosing the conciliatory proposals^ atMi 
recommending, " that they should be larcit^ 
lated hy general Washington ^among- the •ofr 
:6ceraand pri'vates of. his army/.' Instead df 
complying with this extraordinary requcst^^he 
iijorwarded tbe whoJe to congress*. The pfior* 
Qf. Great Britain, which, if made in due timei 
would have prevented, the dismembermen% d^ 
the empire, were prampdy rejected* Th* 
day of their tejection, a resolution, formerly^ 
r^^mffieoded by WashingtoHj^^was ^adopted 
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l>y congress, in which they urged upon.: the 
ciifFerent states to pardon, under certain limL- 
'l:ation3, such of their misguided citizens at^ 
Inad levied war against the Umted States. 

Copies of this were struck off in English 

^BincL, German, and general Washington waft 

directed to take measures for circulatijig then 

^ji^mopg the American levies in the British 

^rmy. He iairaediaielj enclosed them in a 

letter to: Tryon, in which he acknowledged 

^the recdpt of his letter, covering the British 

oonciliatory bills^ and requesting their circu* 

lation in the American army ; and, in the way 

of retort) requested his instrumentality in mak« 

i^g the resolves of congress knowfi to the 

Americans ia the British army, on whom they 

^re intended* to operate. About this time 

fk William Howe resigned the command of 

the British army, and returned to Great 

Britain* His successor, sir Henry CiintoUf 

had MCSLtcely entered on the duties of his 

office, when he received orders to evacuate 

Sbiladeiphia;. This was deemed .expedient, 

from an apprehension that it would be a 

dangerous position, in case a French fleet, as 

was :expected, should arrive in the Delaware, 

to conoperate with the Americans. 

But the object, or course of the army ^ could not 

^ precisely ascertained. Their prepi^rations 

equally 
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equally denoted an expedition to the south-^ 
an embarkation of their whole army fof 
lU ew York— or a march to that city through 
New Jersey. In the two first cases AVashington 
bad not the means of annoyance ; but as th^ 
proba|)ility of the last daily increased,, he 
directed his chief attention to that point. 

General Maxwell, with the Jersey brigade^ 
was ordered over the Delaware, to take post 
about Mount Holly, and to co-operate with 
general Dickinson, at the head of the New 
Jersey militia, in obstructing the progress of 
the royal army, till time should be gained fof 
general Washington to overtake them* 

The British crossed the Delaware to Glou^ 
cester point on the 1 8th of June. The Ame- 
ricans, in four days after, at Corryels ferry* 
The general officers of the latter, on being 
asked what line of conduct they thought 
mast advisable, had previously, and with one 
consent^ agreed to attempt notliing till the 
evacuation of Philadelphia was completed } 
but after the Delaware was crossed, there was 
a diversity of sentiment respecting the mea-* 
sures proper to be pursued. General Leeii 
who, having been exchanged, had joined the 
armjs was of opinion, .that the United States, 
in consequence of their late foreign x:on- 
nexions, were secure of their independexice, 
J unless 
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unless their army was defeated — -and that> 
under such circumstances, it would be crimi- 
nal to hazard an action, without some prospQq|M»' 
of a decided advantage. Though the numbert' 
in both armies were nearly equal, and about 
10,000 effective men in each, he attributed 
so much to the superiority of British disci- 
pline, as, made him apprehensive of the issue 
of an engagement on equal ground. These 
sentiments were sanctioned by the voice of a 
great majority of the general officers. Wash- 
ington was nevertheless strongly inclined to 
risk an action. Though cautious, he was en- 
terprising, and could not readily believe that 
the chances of war were so much ^igain^t^him 
as to threaten consequences of the alarm- 
ing magnitude which had been predicted. 
There was .«ii general concurrence in a pro- 
posal for sfcwngthening the corps on the left 
flank of the enemy with 1 500 men, to in^prQvo^ 
any partial advantages that might offer, and 
that, the main body should preserve a relative 
situation, for acting as circumstances mighjt 
require. 

When sir Henry Clinton had advanced 
tQ :Allen town, hp determined, instead of 
keeping the direct course for Staten island* 
to draw nearer the sea coast, and pu?!* 
on towardjS Sandy Hook. Washington, oa 

I * receiving 
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receiving intelligence that sir Henry was pro* 
eeeding in that direction towards Monmouth 
^(Jii^urt House, dispatched 1000 men, under 
^ifeneral Wayne ; and sent the marquis de la 
Fayette to take command of the advanced 
corps, with orders to seize the first fiiir opr 
portunity of attacking the enemy'i rear. 
General Lee, who, as before stated, having 
been lately exchanged, and had joined the 
army, was offered this command, but he de- 
clined it^ as he was in principle against 
hazarding an attack. Tlie whole army foU 
lowed at a proper distance for supporting the 
atdvartc64 6orpg, and reached Cranberry thd 
Aext fftorning. Sir Henry Clinton, sensible) 
of the^ approach of the Americans, placed 
bis grenadiers, light infantry, and chasseurs, 
in the rear, and the baggage m the front. 
Washington increased his ad\^tfriced corps 
with two brigades, and sent general Lee^ 
who now wished for the comtna^nd, to tak* 
charge of the whole, and follotred bittiself witb 
the main ^rmy to give it sfupport. On the 
next morning, orders were sent forwards t6 
liee, " to move on a«d attack, unless there 
^ shou^ be powerful reasons to the cdntraFy*** 
Wh€rn Washington bad marched abodt five 
*iilei4, he found thfe afdvanced dorps tetreatingy 
by Lee's orders, without having made kny 

■'- opposition 
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ie>ppo»tion of consequence. Washington rode 
wp to Lee, and proposed certain questions to 
SiiiH) which* in^piied censure ; Lee answer|(^ 
"^writh warmth and unsuitable language, 'rhf^ 
«:ommander in chief ordered colonel Stewatt'fli 
nd lieutenant-colonel Ramsay's battalions t^ 
brmon a piece of ground which he judg;ted 
uitable for giving a check to the advancing 
nemy. Lee was then asked, if he would 
ommand on that ground, to which hfe con^ 
Rented, and was ordered to take proper raea-* 
inures for checking the enemy ; te which he 
inepUed, " Your orders shall be obeyed, and 
I will not be the first to leave the ^ipld/' 
^Washington then rode to the main urmyi 
which was formed with the utmost expedition* 
A warm cannonade iihmediately €ommen6^d 
between the British and American artillery, 
and a heavy firing betwefen the advanced 
troops of the British army and the two bat- 
talions which general Washington had hialtfed* 
Tbeie stood their ground till they werie in-r 
termiked with a part of the British artny. 
General Lee continued till the last on thii 
field of battle, and brought off the rear of 
the retreating troops. 

The check the British received, gave time 
to make a disposition of the left wirig and 
iecond line of the A merlin urmy in th6 

1 a wood. 
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wood, and on the eminence to which Lee wa3 
retreating. On this some cannon were placed 
j|^ lord Stirling, who commanded the left 
wing, which, with the co-operation of some 
parties of infantry, effectually stopped the ad- 
vance of the British in that quarter. General 
Greene took a very advantageous position oil 
the right of lord Stirling. The British atr 
tempted to turn the left flank of the Ameri- 
cans, but were repulsed. They also made a 
movement to the right, with as little success, 
for Greene, with artillery, disappointed their 
design, Wayne advanced with a body of 
troops, and kept up so severe and well di- 
rected a fire, that the British were soon com- 
pelled to give way. They retired, and took 
the position which Lee had before occupied. 
Washington resolved to attack them, and 
ordered general Poor to move round uppn 
their right, and general Woodfqrd to their 
left, but they could not get within reach 
before it was dark. These remained on the 
ground which they had been directed to oc- 
cupy during the night, with an intention of 
attacking early next morning, and the main 
body lay on their arms in the field, to be 
ready for supporting them. General Wash-, 
ington reposed himself in his cloak under a 
tree, in hopes of renewing the action tfe# 

next 
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next day. But these hopes were frustrated — - 
the British troops marched away in the night 
in such silence, that general Poor, though \m 
^vas very near them, knew nothing of their 
departure. They left behind them four of-, 
ficers and about forty privates, all so badly 
wounded, that they could not be removed.' 
Their other wounded were carried off. 

The British pursued their march without 
forther interruption, and soon reached the 
neighbourhood of Sandy Hook, without the 
loss of either their covering party or baggage* 
The American general declined all farther 
pursuit of the royal army, and soon after 
drew off his troops to the borders of the North 
river. The loss of the Americans in killed 
and. wounded was about 230; that of the 
royal army, inclusive of prisoners, about 350. 
It is probable that Washington intended 
to take no farther notice of Lee's conduct 
in the day of action ; but the latter could not 
brook the expressions used by the former, at 
their first meeting, and wrote him two pas- 
Bionate letters. This occasioned his being ar- 
rested and brought to trial. The cfharges ex^ 
hibited against him were — 

First, for disobedience of orders, in not 
attacking the enemy on the 28th of Juno, 
agreeably to repeated in8tructk)ns. 

1 3 Secondly, 



Seaondly, ^p misbehaviour before tha 
enemy Qn the same day, by making an un- 
necessary, di^Qnlerly, and sharnetul retreat. 

Thirdly, fox disje^pect to the commander 
in chief, in two letters.^ 

After a tedious hearii^ before a courfc 
ijiartial, Lee was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be suspended from any command in the 
armies of the United States for one year; but 
the second charge was softened by the court 
^?irtial, who^in their award, found him guilty 
pf misbeiv^viour before the enemy, by mak-r 
ingan unnecessary, and, in some few instances, 
H, disorderly retreat, 

, Whep fongress was informed of these 
fv^nts, they resolved, vnanimpusly, " tha^ 
their thanks be given to general Washingtoi^^ 
for the activity with which he marched from 
the camp at Valley Foyrge, in pursuit of the 
enemy ; for his distinguished exertions in 
forming the line of battle ; and for his great 
gppd conduct in leading on the attack, an4 
gaining the battle pf Monmouth, over th^ 
British grand army under sir lilenry Clinton^ 
in their march from Philadelphia to • New 

York/' ; 

Spon after the battle of Monmouth, Wash-- 
ingtpn took pos.t at the White Plains, a,nd 
remained in tlieir vicinity tiU 8^l^\.^^ln was f^r 

advanced, 
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advanced, and then retired to MIddlebrook, 
in New Jersey. During this period nothing 
of more importance occurred than skirmishes, 
in^-which Washington was not particularly 
engaged. He was nevertheless fully em- 
ployed. 

His mild, conciliatory manners, and the 
most perfect subjection of his passions to rea- 
son, together with the soundness of his judg- 
ment, enabled him to serve his country with 
equal effect, though with less splendour, than 
is usually attached to military exploits. 

The French fleet, the expectation of which 
had induced the evacuation of Philadelphia, 
arrived too late for attacking the British in the 
Delaware. It was also deemed unadvisable 
to attempt New York. But the British posts 
on Rhode island were judged proper objects 
of a conjunct expedition, with the sea and 
Jand forces of France and America. This 
being resolved upon, general Sullivan was ap^ 
pointed to conduct the operations of the 
Americans. When the preparations for com- 
mencing the attack were nearly completed, a 
British fleet appeared in sight. D'Estaing, 
who commanded the French fleet, put out to 
fiea to engage them; but a storm came on, 
which crippled both fleets to such an extent^ 
as induced the oiie to go to New York, and the 
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Other to Boston, for the purpose of being 
repaired. While the fleets were out of sight, 
Sullivan had commenced the siege, and flat* 
tered himself that a few days co-operation 
-of the returned French ships, could not fail 
of crowning him with success. The determi- 
nation of D'Estaing to retire to Boston, 
instead of co-operating in the siege, excited 
the greatest alarm in SuUivan's army. By 
this dereliction of the original plan, the har- 
bours of Rhode island were left open for 
reinforcements to the British, which might 
easily be poured in from their head quarters at 
New York. Instead of anticipa.ted conquests^ 
Sullivan had reason to fear for the safety of 
his army. Irritated at the ^^parture of 
D*Estaing, he expressed in general orders to 
his army, ** his hope that the event would 
prove America able to procure that by her 
own arms, which her allies refused to assist 
in obtaining/' 

These expressions were considered as im- 
puting, to D'Estaing and the French nation, 
a disinclination to promote the interests of the 
United States. When intreaties foiled of per- 
suading D'Estaing to return to the siege, a 
paper was drawn up and signed by the princi- 
pal officers of the Americans, and sent to hifti, 
in which they protested against his taking the 
' fleet 
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fleet to Boston, *^ as derogatory to the honour 
of France, contrary to the intentions of his 
most christian majesty, and the interest of 
his nation.; destructive to the welfare of ths 
United States, and highly injurious to the 
alliance between the two nations/' So much 
discontent prevailed, that serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained, that the means of re- 
pairing the French fleet would not be readily 
obt^dned. 

Washington foresaw the evils likely to re-« 
suit from the general and mutual irritation 
which prevailed ; and exerted all his influence 
to calm the minds of both parties. 

He had a powerful coadjutor in the 
marquis de la Fayette, who was as deserv- 
edly dear to the Americans as to the French. 
His first duties were due to his king and 
country ; but he loved America, and was so 
devoted to the commander in chief, as to 
enter into all his views, and second his con- 
ciliatory measures with truly filial affection. 

, Washington also wrote to genetral Heath, 
Mvho commanded at Boston ; and to SiillivaQ 
and Greene, who commanded at Rhode 
i^nd. In his letter to the former, he stated 
faift fears, " thai the departure of the French 
jfleet from Rhode island, at so critical a mo« 
jneaty would not only weaken the confidence 

of 
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ef the people in their new allies, but produce 
ftuch prejudice and resentment as might 
prevent their giving the fleet, in its present 
distress, such zealous and effectual assistance 
as was demanded by the exigence of affairs, 
and the true interests of America;*' and 
added, ^^ that it would be sound policy to 
combat these effeets, and to give the best 
construction of what had happened, and at the 
same time to exert ourselves to put the French 
fleet as soon as possible in a condition to 
defend itself and be useful to us. The de« 
parture of the fleet from Rhode island is not 
yet publicly announced hcFe ; but when it is, 
I intend to ascribe it to necessity, produced 
by the damage received in the late storm* 
This, it appears to me, is the idea which 
ought to be generally propagated. As I 
doubt not the force of these reasons will strike 
you equally with myself, I recommend to 
^u to use your utmost influence! to palliate 

^ - 

and soften mattersr— To induce those whose 
business it is to provide succours of every 
kind for the fleet, and to employ their utmost 
seal and activity in doing it. It is our duty 
to make the best of our misfortunes, and not 
to suffer passion to interfere with our interest 
«md the public good/' 
. In a letter to general Sullivan he ob^^rved» 

*^ The 
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" The disagreement between the army under 
your command ^nd the f]ieet» has given m^ 
lingular uneasiness. The (ont^nent at larg9 
id concerned in our cordiality, and it should 
\}e kept up by all means consimtunt with out 
honour and pplicy. First iippressions are ge- 
nerally longest retained, and will serve to ti^i 
in a great degree, our national character with 
the French. In our conduct towards them, 
we should remember, that they are a people 
old in war, and v^ry strict.in military etiquette, 
and apt to take tire when others scarcely seem 
warpned. Permit me to recomniepd> in th^ 
most particular manner, th^ cultivation of bar- 
mqny and good agreement, and your endea^ 
vours to destroy that ill humour that may have 
found its way among the officers. Jt is of the 
utmost importance too, that the soldiers and 
the people shquld know nothing of this mis^ 
understanding, or, if it has reached them, 
that means m^y be used to ^tpp its progresis, 
^nd prevent its effects/' Jn a letter to ge- 
neral Greene he said, *• I have not now time 
to take notice of the several arguments which 
were made u^e of, for and against the count's 
quitting the harbour of Newport, and sailing 
for Boston. Right or wrongs it Mill probably 
disappoint our sanguine expectations of sue* 

p^9 I %Rdi which I deesa » still worso conse^ 

quence, 
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qiience, I fear it will sow the seeds of dissen- 
sion and distrust between us and oar, new 
allies, unless the most prudent measures be 
taken to suppress the feuds and jealousies 
that have already arisen. I depend ranch on 
your temper' and influence to conciliate that 
animosity which su'bsists between the Ameri- 
can and French officers in our service. I beg 
you will take every measure to keep the pro- 
test entered into by the general officers from 
being made public. Congress, sensible of 
the ill consequences that will flow from our 
differences being known to the world, have 
pfassed a resolve to that purpose. Upon the 
whole, my dear sir, you can conceive my 
meaning better thdn I can express it, and I 
therefore fully depend on your exerting your* 
self to heal all private animosities between 
our principal officers and the French, and t6 
prevent all illiberal expressions and reflections 
that may fall from the army at large.'* 

Washington also improved the first (Oppor- 
tunity of recom'mencing his correspondence 
with count D'Estaing, in a letter to him, 
which, without noticing the disagreements 
that had' tak^n place, was well calculated td 
800th every angry sensation which might 
have rankled in his mind. In the course of 
a short correspondence, the irritation which 

threatened 
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threatened serious mischief entirely gave way 
to returning good humour and cordiality. 

In another case^ no less than that which has 
been just related, the correct judgment of 
Washington proved serviceable to his country. 
In the last half of the year 1 778, when the 
most active part of the campaign was over, 
congress decided on a magnificent plan for 
the conquest of Canada. This was to he at- 
tempted in 1 779^ by land and water on the 
side of the United States, and by a fleet and 
army from France. The plan was proposed, 
considered, and agreed to, before Washington 
was informed of it. He was then desired to 
write to Dr. Franklin, the American minister 
at Paris, to interest him in securing the pro- 
posed co-operation of France. In reply to 
the communications of congress, he respect- 
fially stated several difficulties which opposed 
the execution of their wishes, and concluded f 
by proposing, that he should for a short time 
leave his army, and wait upon congress. This 
was agreed to, and a committee of their body 
was appointed to confer with him on the sub 
j€ct. The result was, that the proposed ex- 
jpedition against Canada was given up by 
tbose who, after repeated deliberations, bad 
jresolved upoa it. 
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CAMPV^IGN OF 1779. 

Discontents in the Jersey line composed by Washingtdtii 
—British invade Connecticut. — Sullivan attacks ihie 
six nations bf Indians.— -General Wayne redacet 
Stoney Point.— Major Lee surprises Paulus Hook. 

The years 1779 ai^d 1780 passed away lit 
the northern states \i^ithout any of thote great 
military exploits which enliven the Jmges of 
history ; but they were years of anxiety and 
distress, which called for all tht pas3ive valour^ 
the sound prabtical judgment* land the con* 
ciliatory address^ fpr which Washir\gt6n was scr 
eminently distinguished. Tlie states, yield- 
ing to the pleasing delusion, that their alliaaci^ 
with France placed their independence beyond 
the reach of accident, and tiiat Great Britaixv 
despairing of success, would speedily abandon 
the contest, related in their preparations fbf 
a vigorous prosecution of the war. To these 
ungrounded hopesj Washington opposed the 
whole weight of his influence. In his corre» 
spondence with congress and the governors of 
particular states, he pointed out the fallacy of 
the prevailing opinion, that peace was near at 
hand, and insisted on the necessity of raising'^ 
equipping, and supporting a force sufficient for 

active 
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ttctive operations. He particularly urged, that 
the annual arrangements for the aimy should 
t>e made so early, that the recruits for the 
ear should assemble at head quarters on thd 
St of January. But such was the totpor of 
public mind, that, notwithstanding these 
epitesentations, it was not until the 23d of 
atnuary 1779, that congress passed resolu- 1779. 
trions, authorizing the commander in cliief to 
ir«nlist the army, nor until the 9th of the 
'4V>llowing March that the requisitions were 
xxiade on the several states for their quotas. 
*Xhe military establishment for 1 780 was later, 
^r it was not agreed upon till the 9th of Fe- 
tiruary, nof were the men required before the 
1st of April. Thus, when armies ought to 
Im^vc been in the field, nothing more wajs done 
trhan a grant of requisite authority for raising 
t:bem. 

The depreciation of the current paper 
Xnaney had advanced so rapidly, as to render 
XhB daily pay of an officer imtqual to hi» 
«uppcrrt. This produced serious discontents 
in the army. An order was given in May 
1 779, for the Jersey brigade to march by re^ 
^mentd to join the western army. In answer 
^to this order a tetter was received from gene- 
ral Maxwell, stating, that the officers of the 
£f8(j regiment had dehverbd to the colonel a 

remonstrance. 
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remonstrance, addressed to the legislature of 
New Jersey, in which they declared, " that 
unless former complaints on the deficiency of 
their pay obtained immediate attention, they 
were to be considered, at the end of three 
days, as having resigned their commissions; 
and on that contingency they re^questedthe 
^ legislature to appoint other officers in their 
stead/' General Washington, who was strongly 
attached to the army, and knew their virtue 
•— -their sufferings — and also the justice of 
their complaints, immediately comprehended 
the ruinous consequences likely to result from 
the measures they had adopted. After se- 
rious deliberation, he wrote a letter to gene- 
ral JM[axwell, to be laid before the officers. In 
the double capacity of their friend and thei^p' 
commander, he made a forcible address both 
to their pride and their patriotism. " There 
is nothing,^' he obserx^ed, ** which has> hap- 
pened in the course of tlie war, that has given 
me so much pain as, the, remonstrance you 
mention from the officers of the first Jersey 
regiment. I cannot but consider it as a hasty 
and imprudent step, which, on more cool cpti*- 
sidemtion, they will themselves condemn^ { 
am very sen^ble of the inconvfeniencies under 
^hich the officers of the armv labour ; and i 
bope they do me the justice to beheve, that 
14 my 
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wy endeavours to procure them relief are 
incessant. There is more difficulty, however, 
in satisfying their wishes than perhaps they 
ore aware of. Our resources have been hi- 
therto very limited. The situation of our 
mioney is no small embarrassment, for which, 
though there are remedies, they cannot be 
the work of a moment. Government is not 
insensible of the merits and sacrifices of the 
4>fficers, nor unwilling to make a compensa- 
tion, but is very much straitened in the 
imeans. Great allowances ou2;ht to be made 
X)n this account for any delay and seeming 
l)ackwardness which may appear. Some of the 
states, indeed, have done as generously as i€ 
is in their power; and if others have been 
^ess .expeditious, it ought to be ascribed to 
some peculiar cause, which a little time, aided 
by example, will remove. The patience and 
perseverance of the army have been under 
tevery disadvantage, such as do them the 
Irighest honour both at home and abroad, and 
iiave inspired me M'ith an unliaii^ /: '}. i Dnfidence 
in their virtue, which has consoled me amidst 
>«very perplexity and reverse of fortune to 
i¥hich our affairs in a struggle of this nature 
* .-fi^ere necessarily exposed. Now that we havfe 
. made so great a progress to the attainment 
cf th« end we have in view; so that we can- 
^ * K not 
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not fell, without a most shameful desertion of 
our own interests, any thing like a change of 
conduct would imply a very unhappy. change 
of principles, and a forge tfulness as well of 
what we owe to ourselves as to our country. 
Did I suppose it possible this could be the 
case even in a single regiment pf the army, I '^ 
should be mortified and chagrined beyond 
expression. I should feel it as a wound given 
to my own honour, which I consider as em- 
barked with that of the army at larg€^. But 
this I believe to be impossible. Any corps 
that was about to set an example of the kind^ 
should weigh well the consequences, and no 
officer, of common discernment and sensi* 
bihty, would hazard them. If they should 
(itend alone, what would be their feelings, ob 
reflecting that they had held themselves out 
to the world in a point of light inferior to the 
rest of the army. Or if their example should 
be followed and become general, how could 
(ihey console themselves for having been the 
foremost in bringing ruin and disgrace upon 
their country. They would remember that 
the army would share a double portioji of the 
general infamy and distress, and th^ the 
character of an American officer would b^- 
. fiome as despicable as it is now glorious. 
^ I C00&SI3 the appearwce^ in th!$ pres^^t 

in^tanct 
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instance are disagreeable; but I am con^ 
vinced they seem to mean more than they 
really do. The Jersey officers have not been 
outdone by any others, in the quahties either 
of citizens or soldiers ; and I am confident 
no part of them would seriously intend any 
thing that would be a stain on their former 
reputation. The gentlemen cannot be in 
earnest ; they have only reasoned wrong 
about the means of obtaining a good end ; 
and, on consideration, I hope and flatter my- 
fielf they will renounce what must appear im* 
proper. At the opening of a campaign, when 
under marching orders for an important ser- 
vice, their own honour, their duty to the public 
and to themselves, and a regard of military 
prq)riety, will not suffer tliem to persist in a 
measure which would be a violation of them 
all It will even wound their delicacy, coolly 
to reflect that they have hazarded a step 
Vhich has an air of dictating terms to their 
country, by taking advantage of the neces- 
sity of the moment. 

**• The declaration they have made to th^ 
state at so critical a time, that unless they 
obtain relief in the short period of three days 
they must be considered out of the service, 
bas very much that aspect ; and the seeming 
5felttatioii- of continuing, until the state can 

K 2 have 
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have a reasonable time to provide othe 
officers, will be thought only a superficial yei, 
I am now to request, that you will conves 
my sentiments to the gentlemen concerned 
and endeavour to make them sensible tha 
they are in an error* The service for whit 
the regiment was intended, will not admit 
dela3^ It must at all events march ^ 
Monday morning, in the first place to thi 
camp, and further directions will be giv^ 
when it arrives. I am sure I shall not h 
mistaken in expecting a prompt and cheerfu 
obedience/' 

The officers did not explicitly recede frou 
their claims, but were brought round so hi 
as to continue in service. In an address tc 
general Washington, they declared, theii 
unhappiness, that any step of theirs should 
give hiiji pain, but alleged in justification ol 
themselves, " that repeated memorials had 
been presented to their legislature, which hac 
been neglected ;" and added, *' we have lo8 
all confidence in that body. Reason and ex 
perience fprbid that we should have any 
Few of us have private fortunes^ many hav( 
families, who already are suffering even 
thing that can be conceived from an ungrate 
ful country. Are we then to suffer all tlie in 
conveniencies, fatigues, and dangers of t 

militar] 
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Uitttry life, while our wives and our chil-^ 
dren are perishing for M-ant of common 
necessaries at home, and that without the 
most distant prospect of reward? for our pay 
is now only nominal. We are sensible that 
your excellency cannot wish nor desire this 
from us. 

" We are sorry that you should imagine we 
meant to disobey orders. It was, and still is, 
our determination to march with our regi- 
ment, and to do the duty of officers, until 
the legislature should have a reasonable time 
to appoint others, but no longer. 

*' We beg leave to assure your excellency, 
that we have the highest sense of your abihty 
and virtues — ^that executing your orders has 
ever given us pleasure — that we love the 
service, and we love our country; but wheu 
that country is so lost to virtue and justice 
as to forget to support its servants, it then 
becomes their duty to retire from its 



servicej^^ 



The ground adopted by the officers for 
their justification was such as interdicted a 
resort to stern measures ; at the same time, a 
compliance with their r«tmands was impossi* 
tte» In this embarrassing situation, Wash- 
mgton took no other notice of their letter, 
tliaa to declare to the officers^ throligh general 
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your excellency cannot wish nor desire this 
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" We are sorry that you should imagine we 
meant to disobey orders. It was, and still is, 
our determination to march with our regi- 
ment, and to do the duty of officers, until 
tlie legislature should have a reasonable time 
to appoint others, but no longer. 

*' We beg leave to assure your excellency, 
that we have the highest sense of your ability 
and virtues — ^that executing your orders has 
ever given us pleasure — that we love the 
service, and we love our country; but wheu 
that country is so lost to virtue and justice 
as to forget to support its servants, it then 
becomes their duty to retire from its 
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Maxwell, " that while they continued to doi 
their duty, he should only regret the part 
they had taken/' The legislature of New 
Jersey, roused by these events, made some 
partial provision for their troops. The ofiicers 
withdrew their remonstrance, and continued 
to perform their duty. 

The consequences likely to result from the 
measures adopted by the Jersey offi^^ers being 
parried by the good sense and prudence ot 
general Washington, he improved the event 
when communicated to congress, by urging 
on them the absolute necessity of some 
getteral and adequate provision for the 
officers of their army, and observed, '* that the 
distresses in some corps are so great, either 
where they were not until lately attached to 
any particular state, or where the state has 
been less provident, that officers have solicited 
even to be supplied with the clothing destined 
tor the common solditi v, coarse and uusuit« 
able as it was. I had not power to comply 
\vith the request. 

" The patience of men^ animated by a 
tense of duty and honour, will support them 
to a, certain point, beyond which it will not 
go. I doubt not congress will be sensible of 
the danger of an extreme in this respect, anil 
will pardon my anxiety to obviate it/' 

18 Tho 
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The members of congress were of difFerent 
i^inions respecting their military arrange- 
ments. While some were in unison with the 
general, for a permanent national army, well 
equipped and amply supported, others wera 
apprehensive of danger to their future liber* 
ties from such establishments, and gave a pre4i 
ierence to enlistments for short periods^ 
iiot exceeding a year. These also were par^ 
^al to state systems and occasional calls of 
*he militia, instead of a numerous regular 
rforce, at the disposal of congress and the 
commander in chief. From tlie various as*- 
pects of public afl^ii-s, and the frequent 
change of members composing the national 
legislature, sometimes one party predomir 
Tiated, and sometimes another. On the whole, 
^he support received by Washington was far 
short of what oeconomy as w ell as sound 
policy required. 

The American army, in these years, was 
not only deficient in clothing, but in food. 
The seasons both in 1779 and 1780 were un- 
fa^nourable to the crops. The labours of the 
fanners had often been interrupted by calls 
for militia duty. The current paper money 
was so depreciated, as to be deemed no equi- 
valent for the productions of the soil. 

So great were the necessities of the Ame- 

K 4 rican 
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rican army, that Washington wjis obliged to 
call on the xnagistrates of the adjacent coun- 
ties for specified quantities of provisions, to be 
supplied in a given number of days ; at other 
times, he was compelled to send out detach^- 
ments of his troops, to take provisions at the 
point of the bayonet from the citizens. This 
expedient at length failed, for the country in 
the vicinity of the army afforded no further 
supplies. These impressments were not only 
injuriokus to the morals, and discipline of the 
soldiers, but tended to alienate the affections 
of the people. Much of the support which 
the American general had previgusly experi- 
enced from the inhabitants, proceeded from 
the difference of treatment they received from 
.their countrymen, compared with what they 
suffered from the British. The general, whom 
the inhabitants hitherto regarded as their 
protecior, had now no alternative, but to 
disband his troops or to support them by 
force.. His situation was eminently em- 
barrassing. The army looked to him for pro- 
visions, the inhabitants for protection of their 
property. To supply the one, and not offend 
the other^ seemed little less than an impossi*- 
bility,. Tp preserve order and subordination 
in an army of free republicans, even when 
well fe^i ppid, aad clothed, would have been 

u work 
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« work of difficulty; but to retain them iii 
service, and restrain them with discipUne,when 
destitute not only of the comforts, but often 
of the necessaries, of Hfe, required address 
and abihties of such magnitude as arc rarely 
found in human nature. In this choice of 
difficulties, Washington not only kept his 
army together, but conducted it with so much 
discretion, as to command the approbation 
both of the soldiery and of the citizens. 

With an army so badly provided, and so 
deficient in numbers, nothing of decisive im* 
•portance could be attempted by the American 
general. The whole force under his imme^ 
diate command, did not exceed 1 3,000 ; while 
the British, strongly fortified in New York 
and Rhode island, amounted to 16 or 17,000. 
Thes^ were supported by a powerful fleet, 
which, by commanding the coasts and the 
dvers, furnished easy means for concentrating 
their forces in any given point, before any part 
of the American army could effectually in-. 
terpose the least check to their progress. 
This disparity was particularly striking in the 
movements of the two armies in the vicinity 
of the Hudson. Divisions of both were fre* 
quently posted on each side of that nobk 
river. While the British could cross directly 
over, and unite their forces in any enterprise, 
Ihe Amfiricans could not safely efiS^ct a cor* 

respondent 
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lespondent junction, unless, they took a 
considerable circuit to avoid tlie British 
»liipping» 

To preserve West Point and its dependei^ 
cie* was a primary object with Washington, 
To secure this, he was obliged to refuse press* 
i»g applications from tlie neighbouring states^ 
for large detachn^nts from the coatinenta) 
aroiy,for their local defence. Early in the year> 
«ir H- Clinton made some movements up the 
North river,: which indicated an intentiop of 
attacking the posts in the highlands; but in 
proportion as these M^re threatened. Wash*- 
iagtoo coneentiated his force for their de- 
fence. This was done so effectuallv, that no 
serious direct attempt was made upon them, 
.Clinton, hoping to allure the AmericatUs from 
.these fortresses, seat detachments tp burn and 
lay waste the towns on the coasts of Cormeo^ 
ticut. This was dorfe extensively. Norwaiks 
Fairfield, and New I^ondon were destroyed, 
•Washington, adhering to the principle of ^a^ 
criticing small objects to secure great or^es, 
gave no more aid to the suffering inhabitants 
t^xBkXi was compatible with the security of 
•West Point* Though the force under the 
immediate command of general Washington 
rthroughout the campaign of 17 79,. 'was uri- 
, equal to any great undertaking, yet his active 
.mind sougit fiat ^od lemjwrac^ such oppof. 
': ■ : tunities. 
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tunities for oflfensive operations as might be 
attempted without hazarding too much. The- 
principal expedition of this kind was directed 
against the six nations of Indians who inha-* 
oited the fertile country between the western 
settlements of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the lakes of Canada. These, from their vici- 
nity to, and intercourse with, the white people, 
had attained a degree of civiUzation exceed- 
ing what w as usual among savages. To them 
many refugee tories had fled, and directed 
them to the settlements, which they had laid 
waste, and at the same time massacred the inha- 
bitants. In the early period of Washington's 
life, while he was commander of the Virginia 
troops, he had ample experience of the 
futility of forts for defence against Indians, 
and of the superior advantage of carrying 
offensive operations into their towns and set* 
tlements. An invasion of the country of the 
six nations being resolved upon, the com* 
mander in chief bestowed much thought oh 
the best mode of conducting it. The in- 
structions he gave to general Sullivan, who 
vas appointed to this service, were very par- 
ticular, and much more severe than was usual 
^ith Washington, but not more so than reta^ 
}iation justified, v policy recommended. 
SuUivaix with a considerable force penetrated 

into 
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into the country of the Indians, in three 
directions, laid witste their crops, and burnt 
their towns. His success was decisive, and 
in a great measure secured the future peace 
of the frontier settlements. The late resi- 
dence of the savages was rendered so far 
uninhabitable, as to reduce them to the neces- 
sity of seeking an asylum in the more remote 
western country. 

While tha ^British were laying waste Con- 
necticut, general Washmgton, after recon- 
noitring the ground in person, planned an 
expedition against Stoney Point, a command- 
ing hill projecting far ipto the Hudson, on the 
top of which ^ fort had been erected, which 
w^as garrisoned with about 600 men. One of 
the motives for assaulting this work, was the 
hope that, if successful, it might induce the 
detachment which had invaded Connecticut, 
to desist from their devastations^ and tQ re« 
turn to the defence of their own outposts; 
The enterprise was assigned to general Wayne, 
who completely succeeded in reducing the 
fort and capturing its garrison. 

Sir Henry Clinton, on receiving intelligence 
of general Wayne's success, relinquished hi& 
views on Connecticut, and made a forced 
march to Dobb's ferry, twenty -six milei 
ttbove Ne^w Yorfc, The reduction of Stoney 

Point 
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Pdint was speedily followed by the surprise 
of the British garrison at Paulu.^ Hook. Thil 
Avas first conceived and planned by major Lee^ 
On being submitted to general Washington^ 
he favoured the enterprise, but withheld hU 
^ull assent till he was satisfied of the practi- 
cability of a retreat, of M'hich serious doubt* 
\v«re €sntertaine<l. Lee, with 'JOO meii, en- 
tered the fort al>out three o'clock in the 
xnorning, and, with very inconsiderable loss, 
took 159 prisoners, and brought them ofF iii 
.safety froui the vicinity of large bodies of 
the enemy. 

Thq policy, adopted by Washington fot 
-^vQiding all hazardous offensive operations in 
the present unprovided state of his feeble 
armyi, was strongly enforced by a well-found- 
ed expectation that a French fleet would ap- 
pear on the coast in the course of the year 
I779f Policy required that the Americau 
army should be reserved for a co-operatioa 
with their allies. The fleet, as expected, did 
arrive, but in the vicinity of Georgia. Tiie 
French troops, in conjunction with the southern 
army,, commanded by general Lincoln, made 
an unsuccessful attempt on the British post in 
Savannah. This tovvn had been reduced in 
De^i^inber 1778 by colonel Campbell, who 
Jiiac^ proceeded so far as to re-establish British 
; , authorit/^ 
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Authority in the state of Georgia. Soon after 
the defeat of the combined forces before Sa- 
vtonah, and the departure of the French fleet 
'from the coast, sir Henry Chnton proceeded 
with the principal part of his army to attack 
Charlestown, and confined his views in New 
r- York to defensive operations. 

The campaign of 1779 terminated in the 
northern states, as has been related, without 
.4Miy great events on either side. Washington 
defeated all the projects of the British for 
getting possession of the highlands. The 
Indians were scourged, and a few brilliant 
strokes kept the public mind from despon- 
dence. The Americans went into winter 
quarters when the month of December was 
"iar advanced. These were chosen for the 
•convenience of wood, water, and provisions, 
and with an eye to the pirotectioft of the 
country. To this end the army was thrown 
into two grand divisions. The northern was 
put under the command of general Heath, 
and stationed with a view to the security of 
-West Point and the adjacent country. The 
<)ther retired to Morristown in New Jersey. 
In this situation, which was well calculated to 
secure the countrv to the southward of New 
York, Washington, with the principal division 
-of his armyj took their station for the winter. 
I The 
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The season following their retirement was un- 
commonly severe. The British in New York 
and Staten island no longer enjoyed the se- 
curity which their insular situation usually 
tlTorded. The former su^ered from the want 
#f fuel and other supplies from the country^ 
To add to their difficulties, Washington so 
<4isposed his troops, as to give the greatetst 
possible obstruction to the communication 
between the British garrison and such of the 
inhabitants without their lines as were dis- 
posed, from various motives, to supply their 
irants. This brought on a partisan war, in 
ivhich iiidividuals were killed, but without any 
national effect. Had general Washington 
been supported as he desired, the weakness 
-of the British army, in consequence of their 
large detachments to the southward, in con- 
jUQCtion with, the severity of the winter, would 
iiave given him an opportunity for indulging 
liis native spirit of enterprise ; but he durst 
M>t attempt any thing on a grand scale, for 
h» 9inxkj was not only inferior in number to 
tliat . Imposed to him, but so destitute of 
idol^uog ft$ to be unequal to a winter canv- 
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CHA?. VII. 

CAMPAIGN OF lySo. 

General Sullivan invades Staten Island. — GeMral 
Washington gives an Opinion against attepapling ta 
det'eiid Cbariestown. — General ixniphauscn invades 
New Jersey. — ^Washington guards his stores^ and also 
West Point.— "French fleet arrives.— The siege of 
New Yojk proposed. — Ti\e arrival of a British fleet 
deranges all the plans for a combined operation. 

1780. 1 liE military establishment for the year 1 780 
was nominally 35,000 ; but these were not 
\otecl till the 9th of February, and were not 
required to be in camp beforethe 1st of April 
following. Notwithstanding these embarrass- 
ments, the active mind of Washington looked 
round for an opportunity of deriving some 
advantage from the present exposed situation 
of his adversary. From recent inteUigence, 
he supposed that an attack on about 1^200 
British, posted on Staten island, might be. 
advantageously made, especially in its present 
. state of union with the continent by an^uaf 
broken body of solid ice. The prospect of 
success depended on the chance of a ^urpiise^ 
and, if this failed, of reducing the enemy, 
though retired within their fortificatioiis, be* 
fore reinforcements could arrive from New 

York- 
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Votk. The vigilance of the commanding 
ofiicer presented the first, and the lattef could 
not be depended on ; for, contrary to intel- 
ligence first received, the communication be- 
tween the island and the city, though (hfficult, 
Was practicable. The works were too strong 
for an assauh, and relief too near to admit 
the delays of a siege. Lord Stirling, with 
2,500 men, entered the island on the night 
of the 14tli of January, 1780. An alarm was 178a* 
instantly and generally communicated to all 
the posts, and a boat dispatched to New 
York, to communicate intelligence and to 
elicit aid. The Americans, after some slight 
^irmishes, seeing no prospect of success,, and 
apprehending that a reinforcement from New 
Y^ork might endanger their safety, very soon 
^mmeneed their retreat. This was effected 
without any considerable loss* From the in- 
tenseness of the cold, and deficiency of warm 
clotliingy several were frost bitten. 

Soon after this event, the siege of Charleston 
<50fnm«nced, and was so vigorously canned on 
^y sir He..ry Chnton, as to effect the surren-*^ 
«^ of tliat place on the 1 Qth of May. Wash- 
i^tettiy at the distance of more tlian SOO 
wiiea, could have no personal agency in de-» 
fending that most important southern mart- 
^hat was in bis po^ner was done ; &r he 
V - L weakened 
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weakened himself by detaching, from the 
army junder his own immediate command, 
the troops of North Carohna, the new levies 
of Virginia, and the remnants of the southern 
cavalry. Though Washington had never been 
in Charleston, and was without any personal 
knowledge of its harbour, yet he gave an 
opinion respecting it which evinced the sound- 
ness of his practical judgement. In every 
other case the defence of towns had been 
abandoned so far as to risk no armies for 
that purpose ; but in South Carolina general 
Lincoln, for reasons that were satisfactory to 
his superiors, adopted a different line of con- 
duct. Four continental frigates were ordered 
to the defence of Charleston, and stationed 
within its bar, and a considerable state marine 
force co-operated with them. This new mode 
of deferice was the more readily adopted, on 
the generally received idea that this marine 
force could be so disposed within the bar as 
to make effectual opposition to the British ' 
ships attempting to cross it. In the course 
of the siege this was found to be 'impracti- 
cable, and all ideas of disputing the passage 
of. the bar were given up. This state of 
things being communicated by lieutenant- 
colonel , John Laurens to Washington, the 
general replied, " the impracticability, of de- 
/ ' ^. fending 
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fending the bar, I fear, amounts to the loss of 
the town and garrison. At this distance it 
is impossible to judge for you. I have the 
greatest confidence in general Lincoln's pru- 
dence, but it really appears to me that the 
propriety of attempting to defend the town, 
-depended on the probability of defending the 
bar, and that, when this ceased, the attempt 
ought to have been relinquished. ^ In this, 
however, I suspend a definitive judgement, 
and wish you to consider what I say as con- 
fidential/' The event corresponded with the 
general's predictions. The British vessels, after 
crossing the bar without opposition, passed 
the forts, and took such a station in Cooper 
river, as, in conjunction with the land forces, 
made the evacuation of the town by the 
Americans impossible, and finally produced 
the. surrender of the whole southern army. 

When intelligence of this catastrophe 
reached the northern states, the American 
army was in the greatest distress. This had 
been often represented to congress, and was 
particularly stated to general Schuyler, in a 
letter from general Washington, in the fol- 
lowing words, " Since the date of my last, we 
have h^d the virtue and patience of the 
army put to the severest trial. Sometimes 
it has been five or six days together without 

12 bread, 
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bread, tt other times as many days Trithout 
meat, and, once or twice, two or three days 
without either. I hardly thought it possible; 
at one period, that we should be able to keep 
it together; nor could it have been done, 
but for the exertions of the magistrates in 
the several counties of this state, on whom I 
was obliged to call, expose our situation to 
them, and in plain terms declare, that we 
were reduced to the alternative of disband- 
ing, or catering for ourselves, unless the in- 
habitants would afford us their aid, I aU 
lotted to each county a certain proportion 
of flour or grain^ and a certain number o^ 
cattle, to be delivered on certain d^ys, and, 
for the honour of the magistrates and good 
disposition of the peopk, I must add, that my ' 
requisitions were punctually complied .with, 
and in many counties exceeded-. Nothing 
but this great exertion could have saved the 
army from dissolution, or starving, as wc 
were bereft of every hope from the com* 
missaries.. At one time the soldiers eat every 
kind of horde food, but hay. Buckwheat, 
common wheat, rye, and Indian com, com- 
posed the meal which made their bread* As 
an army they bore it with the mbrti hferoic 
patience, but snfferings like these, acoom^ 
panied by th«i want of clothes,, blankets, &a 
17 will 
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will produce frequent desertion in all armies^ 
and so it happened with us, though it did not 
cxtjitc a single mutiny/' 

The paper money with which the ti*oops 
were paid, was in a state of depreciation daily 
mcreasing. The distresses from thi6 source^ 
though felt in 1 778, and still more so in 1 779, 
did not arrive to the highest pitch till the 
year 1780. Under the pressure of suftbrmgs 
irom this cause, the officers of the Jersey 
. line addressed a memorial to their state 
legislature, setting forth, " that four months 
pay of a private would not procure for his 
femiJy a single bushel of wheat, that the 
pay of a colonel would not purchase oats 
for bis horse, that a common labourer or 
^xpres* rider received four times as much as 
^ft American officer/' They urged, " that 
^tiless a speedy and ample remedy was pro- 
vided, the total dissolution of their line wa? 
i*^<evitabie ;'' and concluded with saying, . 

that their pay should either be made up 
in Mexican dollars, or in 'something equiva* 
J^tit/^ In addition to the insufficiency of 
*bicir pay and support, other causes of dis- 
content preA^ailed. The original idea, of a 
Continental army, to be raised, paid, subsisted, 
*tid regulated upon an equal and uniform 
^^ibciple, had been in a great measure ex- 

L 3 changed 
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changed for state establishments. . This mis- 
chievous measure partly originated from 
necessity ; for state credit was not quite 'so 
much depreciated as continental. Congress 
not possessing the means of supporting their 
army, the business devolved on the compo- 
nent parts of -the confederacy. Some states, 
from their internal ability and local advan- 
tages, furnished their troops, not only with 
clothing, but with many conveniencies. 
Others supplied them with some necessaries, 
but on a more contracted scale. A few, 
from their particular situation, cpuld do little, 
or nothing at all. The officers and men in 
the ' routine of duty mixed daily, and com- 
pared circumstances. Those who fared worse 
than others, were dissatisfied with a service 
which made such injurious distinctions. From 
causes of this kind, superadded to a complica* 
tion of wants and sufferings, a disposition to 
mutiny began to shew itself in the American 
army. Very few of the officers were rich. 
To make an appearance suitable to their sta- 
tion, required an expenditure of the little all 
which most of them possessed. The supplies 
from the public were so inadequate, as to 
compel frequent resignations. The officers 
of whole lines announced their determination 
to quit the service. The personal influence 
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of general Washington Avas exerted with the 
ofHcecs in preventing their adoption of such 
minous measures, and with the states, to re- 
move the causes which led to them. 

■ Soon after the surrender of the whole 
southern army, and at the moment the 
northern was in the greatest distress for the 
necessaries of life, general Kniphausen passed 
over from New York into New Jersey, with 
5,000 men. These were soon reinforced with 
^ detachment of the^ victorious troops re- 
turned with sir Henry CUnton, from South 
Carolina. It is dillicult to tell what was 
the precise object of this expedition. Per- 
i^ups the royal commanders hoped to get 
possession of Morristown, and destroy the 
-American stores. Perhaps they flattered 
^liemselves, that the inhabitants, dispirited at 
tile recent fall of Charleston, would submit 
"Without resistance, and that the soldiers of 
the continental army would desert to the 
^oyal standard. Several movements took 
place on both sides, and also small skirmishes, 
l>ut without any decisive effect. At one time, 
Washington conjectured that the destruction 
of his. stores was the object of the enemy; 
at another, that the whole was a feint to draw 
off his Bttention, while they pushed up North 
river, from New York, to attack We;st Poiftt. 

l4 The 
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The A'^^^^ican army was stationed with 4 
view to. both objects. The securit}^ of the 
3tQres was attended to, and such a positioo 
taken as would compel the British to fight 
under great disadvantages, if they risked a 
general action to get at them. The Amerw 
can gener^, Howe, who commanded at the 
highlands, was ordered to concentrate his 
force for the security of West Point; and 
Washington, with the principal division of hi» 
army, took such a middle position as enabled* 
him either to fall back to defend his stores, 
or to advance for the defence of West Point,- 
as circumstances might require. The first 
months of the year were spent in these de^ 
sultory operations. The disasters to the? 
south produced no disposition in the north- 
to give up the contest ; but the tardiness of 
congress and of the states, the weakness of 
government, and the depreciation of the" 
money, deprived Washington of all roeaoa 
of attempting any thing beyond defensive: 
operations. In this state of languor, marquis 
de la Fayette arrived from France, with asn 
nurance^ that a French fleet and axmy niighf ' 
goon be expected on the coast. This rouseiij^v 
th« Americans from that lethargy into iirbich; 
they seemed to be sinking. Requisitioas oil 
^e states for in^n aiid mQney were urge4 

with 
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with uncommon earnestness. Washingtoni 
in his extensive correspondence throughout 
the United States, endeavoured to stimulate 
the pubHc mind to such exertions as the ap- 
proacliing crisis required. In addition to 
arguments formerly used, he endeavoured on 
this occasion, by a temperate- review of Eu- 
ropean politics, to convince his countrymen 
of tlie real danger of their independence, if 
they neglected to improve the decisive ad- 
vantages they Tttight obtain by a great and 
manly effort, in conjunction with the succours 
Expected from France. The resolutions of 
oongress for this purpose were slowly exe- 
touted. The quotas assigned to the several 
states were by their respective legislatures 
apportioned on the several counties and towns. 
These divisions were again subdivided into 
classes, and each class was called upon to 
famish a man. 

This predominance of state systems over 
those which were national, was foreseen and 
kmcttted by the commander in chief. In a 
ktter to a member of the national legislatuYe, 
ha ebserved, '^ that unless congress speaks in 
^jriDore decisive tor^, unless they are vested 
frinHlipefs by the sevei^al states competent 
to ^|Hkat purposes of the war, or assume 
%^m a^ fliatter of right, and they and the 

states 
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States respectively act with more energy than 
they hitherto have done, our cause is lost. 
We can no longer drudge qn in the old way. 
By ill-timing the adoption of measures, by 
delays in tlie execution of th(;m, or by un- 
warrantable jealousies, ^ve incur enormous 
expenses, and derive np benefit from them. 
One state will comply with a requisition from, 
congress, another neglects to do it, a third,- 
executes it by halves, and all differ in the; 
manner, the matter, or so much in point of- 
time, that we are always working up hill ; and: 
Tfc'hile such a system as the' present one, or- 
rather want of one, prevails, we ever shall bet 
unable to appl}" our strength or resources ta 
any advantage. ■: 

" This, my dear sir, is plain language to.ifc 
member of congress, but it is the language 
of ti'uth and friendship. It is the . result 6£ 
long thinking, close application, and strict; 
observation. I see one head gradually chang- 
ing into thirteen. I see one army branching 
into thirteen, and instead of looking up to. 
congress as the supreme controlling power of 
the United States, considering then 
dependent on their respective sLates^^jj 
word, I see the power of congrcs- 
too fast, for the consequence -.wA 
which are due to them, us the ,;;ic;it )r|iriii| 
sentative 
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sentative body of iVmcrica, and am fearful 
of the consequences/' 

From the embarrassments which cramped 
the operations of Washington, a partial tem- 
porary rehef was attained from private sources* 
When congress could neither command money 
nor credit for the subsistence of their army, 
the citizens of Philadelphia formed an associa- 
tion, to procure a supply of necessary articles 
for their suffering brethren in arms. The sum 
of 300,000 dollars was subscribed in a few 
days, and converted into a bank, the princi- 
pal design of which was to purchase provision5 
for the troops in the most prompt and effica- 
cious manner. The advantages of this insti- 
tution were great, and particularly enhanced 
by the critical time in which it was in-i 
stif uted. 

The ladies of Philadelphia about the same 

time also subscribed large donations for 

the same laudable purpose. These supplies, 

though liberal, were far short of a suffi- 

cdency for the army. So late as the 520th of 

June, general Washington informed congress, 

that he still laboured under the painful and 

iliating embarrassment, of having no 

abiUlft) deliver to the troops, many of whom 

Mer^^flwolutely destitute of that necessary 

article, * nor were they much better supplied^ 

with 
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with summer overalls/^ " For the troops to 
be without clothing at any time/' he added, 
" is highly injurious to the service, and dis- 
tressing to our feelings ; but the want will be 
more peculiarly mortifying when they come 
to act with those of our allies. If it be pes* 
sible, I have no doubt, immediate measures 
will be taken to relieve their distress. 

" It is also moist sincerely to be wished^ 
that there could be some supplies of clotbing^ 
fuiiiished to the officers. There are a great 
many whose condition is miserable. This, in 
some instances, is the case with the whole of 
the lines of some states. It would be well 
for their owin sakes^ and for the public good, 
if they could be furnished. They will not 
be able, when Qur friends come to cO'^^operate 
with us, to g9 on a common routine of duty; 
arad if they should, they must, from their ap^^ , 
pcarance, be held in low estimation/' 

The complicated arrangements for raising' 
and supporting the American army, whicb 
was v6ted fdr the campaign, were so tardily 
executed, that when the summer was far ad^ . 
vanced, Washington was uninformed af the 
force on which he might rely, and of course^ 
conld not fix on any certain plan of o|fati** 
tions for the combined armies. In a letter 
to congress, he thus expressed his embar-. 
. . ras3ment; 
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rassmeht : " Tlie season is come when wa 
have every reason to expect the arrival. of 
the fleet; and yet, for ]?vant of this point of 
primary consequence, it is impossible for me 
to form a system of co-operation. I have no 
basis to act upon ; and of course were thi» 
generous succour of our ally now to arrive, 
I should find myself in the most awkward, 
embarrassing, and painful sit^iation. The ge- 
neral and the admiral, from the relation in 
which I stand, as soon as they approach our 
coast, will require of me a plan of the mea* 
sures to be pursued, and there ought, of right, 
to be one prepared ; but, circumstanced as I 
^xn, I cannot even give them conjectures, 
from these considerations, I have suggested 
t:o the committee, by a letter I had the ho- 
nour of addressing them yesterday, the in* 
ciispensable necessity of their writing again 
*a the states^ urging them to give immediate 
cuid precise information of the measures they 
fcave taken, and of the result. The interest 
of the states, the honour and reputation irf 
our councils^ the justice and gratitude doe 
to our allies, all require that I should, with* 
oat delay, be enabled to ascertain* and inibrm 
them: mhoA we can or cannot undertake. 
There is a point which ou<^ht now to be dei 
teitnined, on the success of which all our 

future 
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future operations may depend, on which, for 
-want of knowing our. prospects, I can make 
no decision. For fear of involving the fleet 
and army of our allies in circumstances which 
would expose them, if not seconded by us, 
to material inconvenience and hazard, I shall 
be compelled to suspend it, and the delay may 
be fatal to our hopes/' 

In this state of uncertainty, Washington 
meditated by night and day on the various 
contingencies which were probable; he re- 
volved the possible situations in which ^the 
contending armies might be placed, and en- 
deavoured to prepare for every plan of com- 
bined operations which future contingent 
events might render advisable. 

On the 10th of July, the expected French 
fleet and army appeared on the coast of 
Rhode, island. The former consisted of seven 
sail of the line, five frigates, and five smaller 
vessels ; the latter of 6,000 men. The che- 
valier Fernay and count Rochambeau, who' 
commanded the fleet and army of France, 
immediately transmitted to general Wash- 
ington, an account of their arrival— of their 
strength — their expectations and orders. At 
that time not more than one thousand men 
had joined the American army. A com- 

15. mander 
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mander of no more than common firmness 
v\"€uld have resigned his commission in dis-' 
^ust, for not being supported by his country,- 
V^cry different was the manner in which 
Washington acted. Trusting tliat the pro-, 
nnised support would be forwarded with all 
possible dispatch, he sent on to the French 
commanders, by the marquis de la Fayette, 
definitive proposals for commencing the siege 
p£ New York. Of this he gave information 
to congress in a letter, in the following words : 
^^ Pressed on all sides by a choice of diffi- 
culties in a moment which required decision, 
I have adopted that line of conduct which 
comported with the dignity and faith of con-» 
gress, the reputation of these states, and the 
honour of our arms. I have sent on defini- 
tive proposals of co-operation to the French 
general and admiral. Neither the period of 
*he season nor a regard to decency would 
Permit delay. The die is cast, and it remains 
^ith the states either, to fulfil their engage- 
^lents, preserve their credit, and support 
^lieir independence; or to involve us in dis- 
grace and defeat. Notwitlistanding the 
^ilures .pointed out by the committee, I 
^liall , proceed on the supposition that they 
>^ill ultimately consult their own interest and 
iionour, ^nd not suffer us to fail for the want 
. . of 
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of m^eans which it is in their power to aifforcJi 
What has been done, and is doing, by somd of* 
tlie states, confirms the ooiaien I have enter-* 
tained of sufficient resources in the country^ 
Of the disposition of the people to submit to 
any arrangement for bringing them forth, I 
see no reasonable ground to doubt; If w6i 
fail for want of proper exertions in any of* 
the governments, I trust the responsibility 
will fall where it ought, and that I shaM st^rid 
justified to congress, my country, and tli6 
world." 

The 5th of the next month, August, was^ 
named as the day when the French troops 
should embark, and the American army as- 
semble in Morrissania for the purpose af com- 
mencing their combined operations. Very 
soon after the arrival of the French fteet, ad-^ 
miral Greaves reinforced the British naval 
force, in the harbour of New York, with six 
ships of the line. Hitherto the French had 
a naval superiority. Without it all prospect 
of success in the proposed attack on I^ew 
York was visionary : but this being suddienly 
and unexpectedly reversed, the plan for com-* 
bined operations became eventual. The 
British admiral, having now the superiority^ 
proceeded to Rhode island, to attack the 
French in that quarter. He soon discovered 

that 
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tJiat the French were perfectly secure from 
any attack by sea. Sir Henry Clinton/ who 
isad returned in the preceding month with 
liis victorious troopi from Charleston, em- 
barked about 8,000 of his best men, and 
proceeded as far as Huntingdon bay on Long 
ifiland, with the apparent design of concurring 
^writh the British fleet in attacking tlie French 
fbrce at Rhode isknd. When this movement 
Itook place, general Washington set his army 
in motion, and proceeded to PeckskilL Had 
air -Henry CUnton prosecuted what appeared 
"ko: be his^ design, general Washington intended 
to have attacked New York in his absence. 
^PrepaiaticMis were made for this purpose ; but 
air Henry Clinton instantly turned about from 
Huntingdon bay towards New York. 
' In the meantime, the French fleet and 
«tniiy, being blocked up at Rhode-island, werQ 
incapacitated from co-operating with th^ 
Americans. Hopes were nevertheless ia- 
<iulged, that, by the arrival of another fleet 
c^f his most christian majesty, then in the 
\Vest Indies, under the command of count d« 
Cjuichen, the superiority would be so much 
iti favour of the allies, as to enable them tp 
X^ oseeute their original intention of attacking 
I^ew^ York. When the expectations of th« 
^iD€hricans were raised to the highest pitch, 
^iid when they were- in great forwardness of 
^•;. M preparation 
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^ pr^paraticm to act in concert with their allies^, 
intelUgence arrived, that count de Guichen 
had sailed for France. This disappointme^nt. 
was extremely mortifying. 

Washington still adhered to his purpose of 
attacking New York at some future and more 
favourable period. On this subject, he cor- - 
responded with the French commanders, and 
had a personal interview with them on the 
21st of September, at Hartford. The arrival 
of admiral Rodney on the American coast 
a short time after M'ith eleven ships of the. 
line, disconcerted, for that season, the plans 
of the allies. 

General Washington felt with infinite re- 
gret a succession of abortive projects through- 
out the campaign of 1 780. In that year, and 
not before, he had indulged the hope of hap- 
pily terminating the war. In a letter to a 
friend, he wrote as follows : " We are now. 
drawing to a close an inactive campaign, the 
beginning of which appeared pregnant with 

- events of a very favourable complexion. I 
hoped, but I hoped in vain, that a prospect 
was opening which wojuld enable me to fix a 
period to my military pursuits, and restore 
me to domestic life.. The favourable dispo* 
sition of Spain — ^the promised succour firom 
France — the combined force in the West 
Indies— the declaration of Russia (acceded to'' 

. . by 
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t3^ other powers of Europe, humiliating the 
naval pride and power of Great Britain) — the 
superiority of Fntnce and Sp&in by sea in 
Elurope — the Irish claims, and English dis-* 
tiirbances— -formed in the aggregate an opiniori 
in my breast (which is not very susceptible 
af peaceful dreams) that the hour of deliver- 
ance was not far distant ; for that, ho we vet 
uftwiUing Great Britain might be to yield thfr 
point, it would not be in her power to con- 
tinue the contest. But, alas! these prospects, 
flattering as they were, have proved delusory; 
and I see nothing before us but accumulating 
distress. We have been half of our time with- 
out provisions, and are hkely to continue so. 
We have no magazines, nor money to form ^ 
them. We have lived upon expedients until 
^^^ can live no longer. In a word, the 
history of the war is a history of false hopes 
^nd temporary devices, instead of system and 
^oonomy. It is in vain, however, to look 
^^ck, nor is it our business to do so. Our 
^«ise is not desperate, if virtue exists in the 
People, and there is wisdom among our rulers. 
^ut to suppose that this great revolution can be 
Accomplished by a temporary army— that 
tHis army will be subjsiated by state supplies-*-* * 
*^<^that taxation alone is adequate to our 
^5inti^ is, in my opinion, absurd/' 

u 2 
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CAMPAIGN OR 1781. 

Tly}.Pcpnsylvania line mutiQies. — ^The Jersey lines follow 
tKeir example, but are quelled. — Distresses of the 
'American army. — General Washington commences a 
•ttrifitary journal.-— The British carry on extensivef ope- 
•rations in the southern states. — V¥ashingtoi) is pressed 
t0 repair to the defence of Virginia, but declines. — 
Iteprimands his manager for furnishing supplies to the 
IBritish army.-— Extinguishes a threatened civil war 
leis^ecting the independence of Vermont.— -Projects a 
plaQ of combined operations. — Deputes Colonel John 
Laurens to obtain the concurrence of France.— -Siege 
of New York proposed, but exchanged for Yorktown. 
*— ^Lord Cornwallis, invested by the French and Ameri- 
cans, is forced to capitulate. — Washington makes 
preparations for the campaign of 1782. 

Th e year 1780 ended in the northern stateii 
with disappointment; and the year 1781 
commenced with mutiny. In the night of 
1781. the 1 St of January, about 1300 of the Penn- 
sylvania line paraded under arms in their en- 
c^^mpment near Morristown, avowing a jleter- 
nxins^tion to march to the seat of congress, 
ai^ obtain a redress of their grievances, 
without^ which they would serve no longer. 
Th# exertions of general Wayne and the 
otb^ officers, to quell the mutiny, were in valku 
The whole body, marched off with ysix fidid 

pieces 
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•piecies towards Princeton. They stated their 
demands in writing, which were, a discharge 
to aU who had served three years — an imm^n 
4iiate payment of all that was due to them- — 
«ind that future pay should be made in real 
xnoney to all who remained in the scrvicte. 
Their officers, a committee of congress, aod 
a deputation from the executive council ^f 
^Pennsylvania, endeavoured to eflfect an accom- 
modation; but the mutineers resolutely re- 
fused all terms of which a redress of their 
grievances was not the foundation. To their 
demands, as founded in justice, the civil au*' 
thority of Pennsylvania substantially yielded. 
Intelligence of this mutiny was communicated 
to general Washington at New Windsor, be- 
-ix)re any accommodation /had taken place. 
Though he had been long accustomed to de- 
x^ide in hazardous and difficult situations, j^t 
it was no easy matter, in this delicate crisis, 
•to determine on the most proper course to be 
-pursued. His personal influence had several 
"times extinguished rising mutinies. The firit 
iBcheme that presented itself was to repair to 
the camp of the mutineers, and try to recal 
them to a sense of their duty; but on mature 
-ireflection this was declined. He well kneXv 
that their claims were founded in justice, but 
lae could not reconcile himself to wound the 

H 3 discipline 
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discipline of his army by yielding to their 
demands while they were in open revolt >vith 
arms in their hands. He reviewed the sub- 
ject ip all its relations, and was well apprized 
that the principal grounds of discontent were 
not peculiar to the Pennsylvania line, but 
common to all his troops. If force was re- 
quisite, he had none to spare without hazard- 
ing West Point. If concessions were unavoid* 
able, they had better be made by any person 
than the commander in chief. After that 
mature deliberation w^hich he always gave to 
-matters of importance, he determined against 
a personal interference, and left the whole to 
the civil authorities, which had already taken 
it up; but at the same tinie prepared for those 
. measures which would become necessary if no 
accommodation took place. This resolution 
was communicated to general Wayne, with a- 
caution to regard the situation of the other 
lines of the army, in any concessions whidb 
might be made, and with a recomuiendation? 
to draw the mutineers over the Delaware, to^ 
increase the difficulty of communicating withj 
the enemy in New York, 

The dangerous policy of yielding even to* 
the just demands of soldiers with arms ini 
their handsi soon became apparent. Thes 
evcceaa of .the Pennsylvania line induced m 

parti 
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part of that of New Jersey to hope for similar 
advantages from similar conduct. In about 
three weeks a part of the Jersey brigade rose 
in arms, and, making the same claims which 

"iiad been yielded to the Pennsylvanians, 
marched to Chatham. Washington, who 
was far from pleased with the issue of the 
mutiny in the Pennsylvania line, determined, 
by strong measures, to stop the progress of 
a spirit which was hostile to all his hopesl 
General Howe, with a detachment of the 
eastern troops, was immediately ordered to 
march against the mutineers, and instructed 
to make no terms with them while they were 
in a state of resistance, and on their surrender, 
to seize a few of the most active leaders, and 
to execute them immediately in the presence 
of their associates. These orders were obeyed. 
Two of th? ringleaders were shot, and the 
survivors returned to their duty. Though 

' Washington adopted these decisive measures, 
yet no man was more sensible of the wants 
and sufferings of his army, and none more 
active and zealous in procuring them justice. 

' He improved the late events by writing circu- 
lar letters to the states, urging them to pre- 
vent all future causes of discontent, by doing 

■ justice to their respective lines. Some good 

" effects were produced, but only temporary, 

M 4 a];id 
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and far short of the well-founded claims of the 
troops. Their wants with respect to provisions 
were only partially supplied, and by expedients 
from one short time to another. The most 
usual was, ordering an officer to seize on prp- 
visions wherever found. This differed frona 
robbery only in its being done by authority 
for the public service, and in the officer being 
■always directed to give the proprietor a cer- 
tificate of the quantity and quahty of what 
was taken from him. At first, some reliance 
was placed oii these certificates, as voucher^ 
to support a future demand on the United 
States; but they soon became so common as 
to be of little value. Recourse was so fre- 
quently had to coercion, both legislative ar^d 
military, that the people not only lost con- 
fidence in public credit, but became impatient 
under all exertions of authority for forcing 
their property from them. About this time 
Washington was obliged to apply 9,000 dol- 
lar^ sent by the state of Massachusetts for the 
payment of hep troops, to theuseofthe quarter- 
master's department, to enable him to trans- 
port provisions from the adjacent states. Be- 
fore he consented to adopt this expedient, 
he had consumed eve i-y ounce of provisions 
which had been kept as a reserve in the gar- 
rison of West Point, and, had strained im- 

pressJ 
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rrss by militttTv force to so great an exte»t^ 

tihat there was reason to apprehend the inhar 

1>itants^ irritated by such frequent oalls^ 

"would proceed to dangerous insurrectiona. 

Port Scbujyler, West Point, and the posts up 

"the North river, were on the point of being 

aibanconed by their starving garrisons. At 

"this .period of the war, there was little or no 

circulating medium, either in the form of 

paper or specie ; and in the neighbourhood of 

'the American army ther^ was a real want Cjf 

accessary provisions. The deficiency of th#i 

former occasioned many inconveniencies, an4 

sm unequal distribution of the burdens of the 

^ar ; but the insufficiency of the latter had wail 

* nigh dissolved the aimy, and laid the country 

in every direction, open to British incursions. 

On the first of May 1781, general Wash- ijh. 
ington commenced a military journal. The 
following statement is extracted from it: " I 
btgin at this epoch a concise journal of mili- 
tary transactions, &c. I lament not haviog 
attempted it from the commencement of thi© 
war^ in aid of my memory, and wish the mvd* 
tiplici^y of matter which continually mp^ 
rounds me, and the embarrassed state of our 
afifairs, which is momentarily calling the nt- 
tention to perplexities of one kind or another, 

ma^y not detieat altqgether, or «o int^ 

present 
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pfefient intention and plan, aiS to render it of 
little avail. 

"To have a clearer understanding of the 
entries wliich may follow, it would be proper 
to recite in detail our wants and our proapects ; 
but this alone would be a work of much time 
and great magnitude. It may suffice to give 
the sum of them, which I shall do in a few 
words, viz. 

*' Instead of having magazines filled with 
•provisions, we have a scanty pittance scattered 
here and there in the different states. In- 
rteiad of having our arsenals well supphed 
with military stores, they are poorly pro- 
vided, and the workmen all leaving them. 
Instiead of having the various articles of field 
equipage in readiness, the quarter-master 
general is but now applying to the several 
states (as the dernier resort) to provide these 
things for their troops respectively. Instead 
of having a regular system of transportation 
' established upon credit, or funds in the quarter- 

- master's hands, to defray the coijtingent ex- 
penses of it ; we have neither the one nor 
the other : and all that business, or a great^£:W 

' part of it, being done by military impress- 

- Jnent, we are daily and hourly oppressing 
people, souring their tempers, and alienating^^ 

' their affections. Instead of having the regi- 
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ments completed to the oew establishmentSt 
scarce any state in the union has at this hour 
one eighth part of its quota in the field; and 
there is little prospect, that I can see, of ever 
getting more than half. In a word, instead 
of having every thing in readiness to take the 
field, we have nothing. And instead of having 
the prospect of a glorious offensive campaign 
before us, we have a bewildered and gloomy 
prospect of a defensive one, unless we should 
receive a powerful aid of ships, troops, and 
money from our generous allies, and these -at 
present are too contingent to build upon/' 

While the Americans were suffering the 
complicated calamities which introduced the 
year 1781, their adversaries were carrying on 
the most extensive plan of operation which 
had ever been attempted since the war. It 
had often been objected to the British com- 
manders, that they had not conducted the 
war in the manner most likely to effect the 
subjugation of the revolted provinces. Mili- 
tary critics, in particular, found fault with 
them for keeping a large army idle at New 
York, which they said, if properly applied, 
would have been sufficient to make success- 
ful impressions at one and the same time on 
several of the states. The British see'm to 
havQ calculated the campaign of 1 78 1 , with 
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* a I'iew to make an experiment of the compi^!^ 
tire merit of this mode of conducting mihtary 
operations. The war raged in that year, «et 
on}y in the vicinity of the British bead quarters 
ttt New York, but in Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carohna, and in Virginia. 
. In this extensive warfare, which was carried 
on nearly at the same time in the four most 
southern states, general Washington c^uld 
have ' tio immediate agency. His advice, in 
coriiesponding with the officers commanding 
in these states, was freely and beneficially 
given, and as large detachments sent to thcdi 
aid as could be spared, consistently with the 
security of West Point. In conducting the 
war, his invariable maxim was to suffer the 
devastation of property, rather than hazard 
great and essential objects -for its preser- 
vation. While the war raged in Virginia, the 
governor, members of congress, and other 
influential citizens, urged his return to the 
defence of his native state. But, considering 
America as his country, and the general safety 
as his object, he deemed it of more im- 
portance to remain on the Hudson. There he 
was not only securing the most important post 
HI the United States-, but concierting a grand 
plan of combinfed operations, which, as shall 
.oWbe telated, n« only ddirered Virginfe. 

but 
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^B)dft all the states, from the calamities ot the 
"-^far, alnd established their independence. 

In his disregard of property, when in com- 
^gpetition with national objects, Washington was 
:iit no respect partial to his own. While the 
ISritish were in the Potomac, they sent a flag on 
,^hore to Mount Vernon, his private estate, re- 
^[wring a supply of fresh provisions. Refusals of 
^ach demands were often followed by burning 
he houses and other property near the river, 
b prevent this catastrophe, the person en- 
rusted with the management of the estate went 
n boatd with the flag, and carrying a supply of 
rovisions, requested that the buildings and 
mprovcments might be spared. For this he re* 
ived a severe reprimand in a letter, in which 
he general observed, " that it would have 
n a' less painful circumstance to him to have 
ea]nd,that in consequence of a non-compliance 
ith the request of the British, they had burnt 
is house and laid his plantation in ruins."- 

To the other difficulties with which Wash* 

ngton had to contend in the preceding years 

f the war, a new one was about this time 

dded. While the whole force at his disposal 

tinequal to the defence of the country 

^against the common enemy, a civil war was 

^ft the poiftt of breaking out among his fellow 

^ien^ The claims of the inhabitants 'joi 

• , Vermont, 
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Vermont, to be a separate independent dtate^ 
and of the state of New York, to their coun-^ 
try, as within its chartered limits, together 
with open offers from the royal commanders 
to establish and defend them as a British 
province, produced a serious crisis, which 
called for the interference of the American r 
chief. This was the more necessary, as the 
governments of New York and of Ver-. 
mtont were respectively resolved on exercis-* 
ing a jurisdiction over the same people 
and the same territory. Congress' resoly- " 
ed in August 1 78 1 to accede to . the in- 
dependence of Vermont on certain conditions, 
and within specified limits. This act of con- 
gress was not accepted by V-ermont, and yet 
was so disagreeable to the legislature of New 
York, as to draw from them a spirited protest 
against it. Vermont complained that con- 
gress interfered in the internal police of an 
indep^dent state. * New York viewed the 
resolve a^ a virtual di:smemberment of their 
state, which was a constituent part of the 
confederacy. Washington, anxious for the 
peace of the union, sent a message to Chit- 
tenden, governor of Vermont, desiring to 
know what where the real designs, views, and 
intentions of the people of Vermont ; whether 
they would |pe satisfied with the independence! 

proposed*^ 
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2)roposed by congress, or had ^ it seriously in 
contemplation to join with the enemy, and 
}>ecome a British province? The governor 
xeturned an unequivocal and decisive answer, 
that there were no people on the continent 
more attached to the cause of America than 
"dbe people of Vermont ; but that they were 
fully determined not to be. put under the 
^vemment of New York ; that they would 
oppose this by force of arms, and would join 
ivith the British in Canada, rather than to 
submit to that government. 

While both states were dissatisfied with con- 
gress, and their animosities, from increasing 
"violence and irritation, became daily more 
alarming, general Washington, aware of the 
«cjkremes to which all parties were tending, 
^returned an answer to governor Chittenden, 
in which were these expressions : " It is not 
my business, neither do I think it necessary 
now to discuss the origin of the right of a 
number of inhabitants to that tract of coun- 
try formerly distinguished by the name of 
the New Hampshire Grants, and now known 
■by that of Vermont. I will take it for grant- 
ed that their right was good, because con- 
gress by their resolve of the 7th of August 
imply it, and by that of the 2 1 st are wiUihg 
faUy to confirm it, provided the new state U 

confined 
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oofifmed to certain describeti bounds. It 
appears therefore ta me that the dispute o£ 
bounds^ is the only one that exists^ and that 
^ieing removed, aU other diftieulties would be 
wmoved also, and the matter terminated to 
tfce sa^i^Gtion of all parties. You have no- 
thing to do but withdraw your jurisdiction ita 
the confines of your old limits, and obtain 'an 
acknowledgement of independency and sove- 
ireignty, under the resolve of the 2 1 st of Au- 
gust, for so much territory as does not inter-* 
fere with the ancient established bounds o£ 
New York, New Hampshire, and Massachu- 
^tts. In my private opinion, while it be- 
hoves the delegates to do ample justice to a 
body of people sufficiently respectable by 
their numbers, and entitled by other claims to 
be admitted into that confederation, it becomes 
them also to attend to the interests of thei# 
constituents, and see that under the appe^- 
ance of justice to one, they do not materially 
injure the rights of others. I am apt to think 
thisiis the prevailing opinion of congress.'^ 

The impartiality, moderation, and good sense 
of this letter, together with a full conviction 
of the- disinterested patriotism of its author, 
b«)ught round A revoliition in the minds of 
the legislature of Vermont, and they acceded 
<# the propositions of congress, though they 
-'• had 
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iad rejected them four months before. A 

truce among the contending parties followed^ 

jarid the storm blew over. Thus the personal 

iafliienc6 of one man, derived frem'bis pre- 

^miflent virtues and meritorious services^ eib^ 

tinguished the sparks of civil discord at the 

liine they were kindling into flame. - 

Though, in conducting the American wttt^ 

general Washington often acted on the Fabian 

system, by evacuating, retreating, and ttyoid- 

ing decisii'e engagements, yet this was much 

:snore the result of necessity than of choice. 

is uniform opinion was in favour of ofiensivA 

perations, as the most effectual n)eans of 

ringing the war to a termination. On this 

rinciple, he planned attacks in almost every 

eieir on some or other of the British armies 

r strong posts in the United States. He en-* 

^eiavoured from year to year to stimulate the 

X^ublic mind to some great decisive operation, 

fcut was never properly supported. In the 

years 1778, 1779, and 1780, the projected 

^onjbined operations with the French, as has 

"Gen related, entirely miscarried. The idea 

^f ending the war by a grand military ex^ 

ploit continually occupied his active miriiife 

^o insure success, a naval superiority on the 

^^^^st, and a loan of money, wereindispensablj^ 

^eejssary. Tho last was particularly so, in 

N the 
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|he year J 7 3 1 , for the resourccp ef the United 
States wei^e 30 reduced, as to be unequal tQ 
Jth^ support of their army, or even tp the 
traflsport^tipp of it to any moderately distant 
SQ€in^qf action. To obtain theae necessary 
^s,;ij ^9^determii?ed to send an envoy extra» 
ordinary to the court of Versailles* Li^ju* 
t^^i>t»cp^^ John Laurens was selected. 
jHe w^s in every respect qualified for the im- 
portajat mission. In addition to the most 
png^gipg personal address, his connexion with 
the comp^apder in chief, as one of his aids, 
gave him^n opportunity of being intimately 
^cquaint^d with the military capacities anc) 
weakne^ises of his country^ These were aJsQ 
particularly detailed in the form of Zj letter 
to him from general Washington ; which wai 
written when the Pennsylvania line was in 
i>pen revolt. Among other interesting mati* 
ters, it slf^ted, "that the efforts already noad^ 
J)y ^jB Uiiited States, exceeded the natural 
jabihty of the country ; and that any revenue 
?they were capable of making, would leave g. 
jiarge surplus to be supplied by credit. That 
experience had proved the impossibility of 
impjporting a paper system without funds, and 
«that domestic loans could not be eipTected, 
^cause there were few men of monied x^pir 
;tal ii\ the.Uoitfid States. Th^t frono necessity 

/^ recourse 
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fecoutse had been had to military impress- 
ments for supporting the army, which, if 
continued longer or urged farther, would 
probably disgust the people, and effect a 
revolution of public sentiment. That the 
. relief procured by these violent means 
was so inadequate, that the patience of the 
army was exhausted, and their discontents 
had broken out in serious and alarming; muti^ 
:nies. That the relief necessary was not within 
the power of the United States, and that from 
9 view of all circumstances a loan of money 
'iwas absolutely necessary for reviving public 
credit, and giving vigour to future opera- 
-tions/* It was farther stated, *' that next to a 
^oan of money, a French naval superiority was 
^f so much consequence, that without it no- 
'tiiing decisive could be undertaken against 
^he British, who were in the gr6atest force oh 
9md near the coasts/' 

The future capacities of the United States to 
Irepaj any loan that might be made were par* 
^^cularly stated, and that '^ there was still si 
:^iid of resource, and inclination in the oou$^ 
^ry equal to great exertions, provided a liberal 
3uin of money would furnish the means df 
stopping the progress of disgust which result^ 
«d ftom the unpopular mode of suppljring 
%h9 army by requisition and impressment/' 
" - ' N a . Such 
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Such interesting stateaii^t», sanctioned Ivf 
the American chief, and enforced by the nd* 
dress of colonel Lau irons, directly from the 
.scene. of action^ and the influence of doctof 
Franklin, who for the five preceding yeaishad 
been minister plenipotentiary from the United 
States to the court of Versailles, produced tlie 
desired eflE;3Ct. His most christian majesty 
gave his American allies a subsidy of six mil- 
lions of livres, and ])ecame their security for 
teii millions more, borrowed for their use in 
the uoited Netherlands. A naval co-opera- 
tion was promised, and a conjunct expeditioii 
against their common foe projected. 

The American war wa3 now so far involved 
in the consequences of naval operations, that 
a superior French fleet seemed to be the only 
hinge on which it was likely soon to take a 
favouro^ble tujn. The British army being par- 
celled in the different sea ports of the United 
States, aiiy division pf it blocked up by a 
French fleet could not long resist the sup^ior 
combined forpe which might be brought to 
operate against it. The ipaarquis de Castries, 
who 4ire(Ste4 the marine of France with great 
precision, calculated the n^^v^l force whi<:h the 
British co^jki concentre pn the coast ^f the 
United States, and disposed his owinj^n such 2^ 
manner aa ensured him a superiority. Frencli 

fleets 
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^eets>ifrom Bresti the West Indies ^and Rhodi 
liland) reudezToused in tlie Chesapeak about 
the '30th of August 1781. These fleets, 
notwithstanding their original distance from 
the scene of action, and from each other, coifit'* 
cided in their operations in an extraordinary 
manner, far beyond the reach of mihtary cal* 
culation. They all tended to one object, and 
at one and the same time, and that objed 
was neither known nor suspected by the British, 
till the proper season for counteraction wa^ 
elapsed. This coincidence of favorable circum* 
stances extended to the marches of the French 
and American land forces. The plan of ope- 
rations had been so well digested, and was so 
faithfully executed by the different com- 
manders, that general Washington and count 
Rochambeau bad passed the British head, 
quarters in New York, and were considerably 
advanced in their way to Yorktown, befojra 
count de Grasse had reaohed the American 
coast. This was effected in the following 
manner: Monseiur de Barras, appointed to 
the command of the French squadron at New 
Port, arrived at Boston with dispatches for 
count de Rochambean. Ai) interview soon 
after took f^ace at Weathersfield between 
generals Washington, K^ox, and du Port^ 
m the p^t of ^e Ameri(;^ni^ $tnd count di 
■ \ V % Rochambeaa 



I ' 
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Rachdmbeaa and the clevalier de ChatteUeux 
tax the part of the French. At this interview 
9Si eventuat !plan of the whole campaign was 
fixed. This was, to lay siege to New York, 
kt concert with a French fleet which was to 
acrive on the c«ast in the month of August, 
It was agreed that the French troops should 
inaroh towards the North river. Letters 
tsjdxe addressed by Washington to the execu- 
tive officers of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and New Jersey, requiring them to fill 
up, their battalions, and to have their quotas of 
6,*fi00 militia in readiness within a wetek of 
the time they might be called for. Conform*. 
ably to these outlines of the campaign, the 
French tyoops marched from Rhode island in 
Juae, and early in the following mohth joined 
ti» American army. About the time this 
junction took place, Washington marched his 
army from their winter encampment, near 
Peckskill to the vicinity of Knightsbridge; 
Crejoierbl . Lincoln fell down the North rivef 
with a detachmemt in boats, and took posses* 
gio0 of the. ground where fort Independency 
fotmerly stood. An attack was. made upon 
hiiD^ but was soon discontinued. The British^ 
about tliia time, retired with almost the whole 
of their force to .York island. Washingtoq 
k>ped to bo abk ta commence, operations 
lu:. • ..-.1 . /{ against 
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against New York about the middle, or, at 
ikrthest, the latter end of July. Flat-bot- 
tomed boats, sufficient to transport 5,000 
men, were built near Albany, and brought 
down Hudson's river to the neighbourhood of 
the American army before New York. Ovens 
were erected opposite to Staten island for the 
use of the French troops. Every movement 
vas made which was introductory to the com- 
mencement of the siege. It was not a little 
mortifying to Washington, to find himself, on 
£he 2d of August, to be only a few hundreds; 17^^ 
j^ronger than he was on the day his army ftrtt 
moved from their winter quarters. To have 
fixed on a plan of operations with a foreign 
officer at the head of a respectable force ; to 
iiave brought that force from a considerable 
distance, in confident expectation of reinforcfe- 
xnents sufficiently large to commence effective 
operations against the common enemy; and at 
the, same time to have engagements in behalf 
of the states violated, in direct opposition to 
their own interest, and in a manner derogaA 
tory to his personal honour ; was enough to 
have excited storms and tempests in any mind" 
less calm than that of Washington. He bore 
this hard trial with his usual magnanimity, 
and contented hiniself with repeating his 

N 4 requisitions 
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requisition J to the states, and at the same time 
urged them, by every tie, to enable him to 
fulfil engagemer^ts entered ir-'o, on their ac- 
count, with the compiuiider of the French 
troops. 

That tardir^^ss of the states which , ^t* 
other times had brought them near the 
trink of ruin, was now the accidental cause; 
of real service. Had. they sent forward their 
recruits for the regular army, and their 
quotas of militia, as was expected, the siege 
pf New York would have conHneuced in the 
ktter end of July, or early in August* 
While the seaspn wivs wasting a^^ay in ex-:. 
pectation of these reinforcementsi, lord Corn-* 
vallis fixed himself near the capes of Virginia^. 
His situation there, the arrival at New York 
pf a reinforcement of 3,000 Germans frpjiiEu-t 
rope, the superior strength pf th^ English gar-; 
rison, the, failure of the Respective A^i^ncan, 
states in filling up their battalions, and em-r 
bodying their militia ; and especially recent 
intelligence from count de Grasse, that bis 
destination was fixed to the Chesapeak, con-? 
purred, about the iniddle of August, to makp 
a total change of the plan of the campaign* 

The appearance of an intention to attack 
New York, was nevertheless kept up. While 

this 
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'tins deception was played oft, the allied anny 
grossed the North river, and passed, by th© 
^ay of Phihideiphia, through the intermediate 
country to Yorktowu, Au attempt to re-, 
^uce the British force u\ V'irgini^, promised 
success witli more expedition, and to secure 
^n object of nearly equal impgrtance as the 
Teduction of New York, 

While the attack gf New York was in 

serious contemplation, a letter from general 

"Washington, detailing the particulars of tliQ 

intended operations of the campaign, being 

dntercepted, fell into the hancls of sir Henry 

<^linton. After the plan ^^as changed, the 

a*oyal cQmn^ander was so much upder the im-» 

T)ression of the intelligence contained in the 

intercepted letter, that he believed every 

^novement towards Virginia to be a feint, 

calculated to draw ojtF his attention from the 

defence of New York, Under the influence 

of this opinion, he bent his whole force to 

strengthen that post, and suffered the French 

and American armies tp pass him without 

any molestation. When the best opportunity 

of striking ^t them was elapsed ; then for the 

^rst time he was bJ'Qugbt to believe that the 

allies had fixed on Virginia, for the theatre 

pf their combined operations. As truth may 

l>e xnade \o answer t]cie purposes of ^eeeption^ 
I9 ^ so 



j^ 
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igo no feint of attacking New Yorfc could 
have been more successful than the real in- 
tention • 

In the latter end of August, the American- 
army began their march to Virginia, from_ 
ythe neighbourhood of New York, Wash- 
mgton advanced as far as Chester, before 
he ^ceived the news of the arrival of th( 
♦ fleet commanded by mons. de Grasse. The^ 
Fi%nch troops marched at the same time, an 



for the same place. General Washington an 
eount Rochambeau reached WiUiamsbur^^^g 
1781, on the 14th of September. They, witl-^^^li 
generals Chastelleux, du Portail, and Knox 
proceeded to visit count de Grasse, on boar 
his ship, the Ville de Paris, and agreed on ^ 
|)lan of operations. 

The count afterwards wrote to Washingt 
** that in case a British fleet appeared, h^ 
conceived he ought to go out, and mee' 
them at sea, instead of risking an engage- 
ment in a confined situiation/' This alarme 
the general. He sent- the marquis de 1 
Fayette, with a letter, to dissuade him 
the dangerous measure. This ktter, and th 
persuasions of the marquis, had the desires 
effect. ' 

Tlie combined forces proceeded on thei^^' 
way to Yorkto^ni>f partiy by fend^and partis J^ 
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down the Chesapeak. The whole, together 
^ith a body of Virginia mihtia, under the 
command of general Nelson, rendezvoused at 
Williamsburg on the 25 th of September, and 
in five days after moved down to the invest 
titure at York town. The French fleet at the 
same time moved to the mouth of York river, 
and took a position which was calculated to 
prevent lord Cornwallis either from retreat- 
ing, or receiving succour by water. 

About this time, earl Cornwallis received 
a second letter from sir Henry Clinton, an-» 
nouncing the arrival of admiral Digby, with 
three ships of the line from Europe, and the 
determination of the general and flag officers 
ia New York, to embark 5,000 men in a 
fleet, which would probably sail on the 5tb 
of October; that this fleet consisted of twenty- 
tiiree sail of the lipe, and that joint exertions 
<rf the navy and army would be made for his 
relief. On tlie night after the receipt of this 
kxtelligence, lord Cornwallis quitted his out- 
ward position, and retired to one more in- 
Hard. 

The works erected for the security of 
Yorktown, on the right, were redoubts and 
batteries. Math a line of stockade in the rear^ 
4i. marshy ravine lay in front of the right, 
Qver which was placed a large redoubt. Ths 

morasi|f 
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morass extended along the centre, which wa.s 
defended by a hne ot stockade and by batr 
teries. On the left of the centre was a norn- 
work and a ditch, a row of fraize, and an 
abbatis. Two redoul)ts were advanced before 
the left. The combined forces advanced, and 
took possession of the ground from \^hich the 
British had retired. About this time the 
legion cavahy and mounted infantry passiui^' 
over the river to Gloucester, general de Choisy 
invested the British force on that side so 
fuUy as to cut off all conununiQation between 
it and the country, In the meantiine, the 
royal e^rmy was straining every nerve to 
strengthen th^ir works, and their artillery 
was constantly employed in impeding tlje 
operations of the combined army. On the 
9th and 10th of October, the French and 
Americans opened their batteries. They 
kept up a biisk and well directed fire from 
heavy cannon, from mortars and howitzers^ 
The shellsi of the besiegers reached the ships 
in the harbour. The Charon of 44 guns, and 
a transport ship, were burned. On the 1 Oth, 
a messenger arrived with a dis^patcb from sir 
Henry Clinton to earl Cornwallis, dated tt« 
30th of September, which stated various cir-* 
cumstances, tending to lessen the probability 
of relief being qbtain^d by a diyect movement 

from 
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from New York. The be.-iiegers commenced 
their second pnrallel 200 yards from the 
works of the besieged. Two redoubts which 
were advanced on the left of the British, 
greatly impeded the progress of the combined 
armies; it was therefore proposed to carrjr 
them by storm. To excite a spirit of emula* 
tion, the reduction of the one was committed 
to the French, of the other to the Americans. 
The assailants marched to the attack with 
unloaded arms. Havmg passed the abbatis 
and palisades, they attacked on all sides, and 
carried llie redoubt in a few minutes, with 
the loss of eight killed and twenty^eight 
wounded. The French were equally suC* 
cessful on their part, they carried the 
redoubt assigned to them with rapidity, but 
lost a considerable number of men. These 
two redoubts were included in the second 
parallel, and facilitated the subsequent ope» 
rations of the besiegers. 

By this time the batteries of the besiegers 
Were covered with nearly a hundred pieces of 
lieavv ordnance, and the works of the besieged 
Vrere so damaged, that they could scarcely 
shew' a single gun. Lord Cornwallis had 
now no hope left, but from offering terms of 
capitulation, or attempting an escape. Ha 

determined 
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determined on the latter. Thia, though les4 
practicable than when first proposed, was not 
altogether hopeless. Boats were prepared to 
receive the troops in the night, and to trans*^ 
port them to Gloucester Point. After one 
whole embarkation had crossed, a violent 
storm of wind and rain dispersed the boats 
employed on this business, and frustrated the 
whole scheme. The roy^l army, thus weakened 
by division j was exposed to increased danger^ 

Orders were sent to those who had passed^ 
to recross the river to Yorktown. With the 
failure of this scheme, the last hope of the 
British army expired. Longer resistance could 
answer no good purpose, and might occasion 
the loss of many valuable lives ; lord Corn- 
wallis therefore wrote a letter to general Wash- 
ington, requesting a cessation of arms for 
twenty-four hours, and that commissioners 
might be appointed to digest terms of capitu- 
lation. 

The posts of York and Gloucester were 
surrendered by a capitulation, the principal 
articles of which were as follows : The troops 
to be prisoners of war to congress, and the 
naval force to France* TJhe officers to retain 
their side-arms, and private property of every 
kind j. but all property obviously belonging 
1 . ' to 



to the ii^abitants of the United States; to be 
subject to be reclaimed. 

The regujar troops of France and America 
employed in this siege, consisted of about 
7,000 of the former, and 5,500 of the latter, 
^d they were assisted by about 4,000 mihtia. 
On the part of the combined army, about 
^00 were killed or wounded. On the part 
of the British, about 500; and seventy were 
taken in the redoubts ; which were carried in 
-the assault on the 14th of October, The 
:troop8 of every kind that surrendered pri- 
jsoners of war, exceeded 7,000 mpn ; but so 
^reat was the number of sick and wounded, 
*hat there were only 3,800 capable of bearing 
wrms^ Congress honoured general Washington, 
count de Rochambeau, count de Grasse, and 
the officers of the different corps, and the 
Vi^n under them, with thanks for their ser- 
vices in the reduction of lord Cornwailis. 
The whole project was conceived with pro- 
found wisdom,- and the incidents of it had 
been combined with singular propriety. It 
is; not therefore wonderful, that, from the 
TQTQarkable coincidence in all its parts, it wa& 
Clrowned with unvaried success. 

Such was the fate of that general, from 

whose gallantry and previous successes the 

$pQ9(i[y cpnques^t of the southern 3tates had 

80 been 



been so confidentially expected. No e\'i5ht 
during the war bid fairer for oversetting th^ 
independence, of at least a part of the con- 
federacy, than his complete victory at Cami 
den; — but by the Consequences of that action^ 
his lordship became the occasion of render* 
ing that a revolution, which from his previoui^ 
success was in dansjer of termiftatinjr in a 
rebellion. The los.«i of his • army may be 
considered as the closing scene of the con- 
tinental war in north America. 

The people throughout the United States 
displayed a. social triumph and exaltation^ 
which no private prosperity is ever alrle fully 
to inspire. General Washington, on the day 
after the surrender, ordered " that those who 
were under arrest should be pardoned and 
set at liberty.^* His orders closed as follows^ 
" Divme service shall be performed to-morrow 
in th^ diftferent brigades and divi&ions. The 
commander in chief recommends, that all 
the troops that are not upon duty, do assist 
at it, with a serious deportment, and that 
sensibility of heart which the recollection of 
the surprising and particular interposition of 
Providence in our favour claims.'' . > 

After the capture of lord^ Cornwallis, 
Washington, with th© greatest part of his 
army, returned tol^e vicinity of New York! 

In 
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In the preceding six years, he had been ac- 
customed to look forward, and to provide 
for all possible events. ' Coastantly struggling 
with difficulties, his courage at all times grew 
with the dangers which surrounded him. In 
the most disastrous situations, he Was far re- 
moved from despair. On the other hand, 
those fortunate events which induced many to 
believe that the revolution was accomplished, 
never operated on him so far as to relax his 
exertions or precautions. 

Though complete success had been ob- 
tained by the allied arms in Virginia, and great 
advantages had been gained in 1781 in the 
Carolinas, yet Washington urged the necessity 
of being prepared for another campaign. In 
a letter to general Greene, he observed, " I 
- shall attempt to stimulate congress to the best 
improvement of our late success, by taking 
the most vigorous and effectual measures to 
be ready for an early and decisive campaign 
the next year. My greatest fear is, tliat, view- 
ing this stroke in a point of light which may 
too much magnify its importance, they may 
think our wojrk too nearly closed, and fall into 
a state of, languor and relaxation. To prevent 
this error, I shall employ every means in my 
power ; and if unhappily we sink into this fetal 
xtibtake, po part o/ the blame shall be mine.''' 

O 
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CHAP. IX. 

Washington recommends preparations for anodier cam« 
paign. — Rumors of peace, which are at first doubted^, 
but afterwarfs are believed. — Discontents in the army. 
— A meeting of the officers. — ^Address of Washington 

' to them. — Soldiers from I^ancaster mutiny.-^ The army 
disbanded.— Washington takes leave of his officers.— 
Settles his accounts. — Returns his commissiou to 
congress, and retires to Mount Vernon. 

1782. J HE military establishment for 1782 was 
passed with unusual celerity, shortly after the 
surrender of lord Cornwallis ; but no exertions 
of America alone coukl do more than confine 
the British to the sea coast. To dislodge 
them from their strong holds in New York 
and Charleston, occupied the unceasing at-- 
tention of Washington. While he was con- 

, certing plans for further combined operations 

with the French, and at the same time en-f 
deavouring, by circular letters, to rouse his 
countrymen to spirited measures, intelligience 
arrived, that sundry motions for discontinuing 
the American war had been debated in the 
British parliament, and nearly carried. Fear- 
ing that this would relax the exertions of the 
states, he added in his circular letters to their 
respective governors, " I have perused thesa 
debates with gr^^t attention and care, with 
16 a view 
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a view if possible to penetrate their real 
design ; and upon the most mature delibera- 
tion I can bestow, I am obliged to declare it 
as my candid opinion, that the measure in all 
Its views, so far as it respects America, is 
merely delusory, having no serious intention to 
admit our independence upon its true princi* 
pies — but is calculated to produce a change 
of ministers, to quiet the minds of their own 
people, and reconcile them to a continuance of • 
the war — while it is meant to amuse this coun- 
try with a false idea of peace, to draw ui 
from our connexion with France, and to lull 
us into a state of security and inactivity, 
which taking place, the ministry will be left to 
prosecute the war in other parts of the world 
with greater vigour and effect. Your excel- 
lency will permit me on this occasion to ob- 
serve, that even if the nation and parliament 
^re really in earnest to obtain peace with 
America, it will undoubtedly be wisdom in 
^8 to meet th?m with great caution and cir- 
cumspection, and by all means to keep our 
^rms'firm in our hands, and instead of relaxing 
^He iota in our exertions, rather to springs 
forward with redoubled vigour, that we may 
*^ke the advantage of every favourable oppor^ 
^nity, until our ^vishes are fiilly obtainedl 
*^o oation yet suffered in treaty, by preparing 

02 (even 
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.(even in the moment of negociation) most 
vigorously for tlie field/' 
1782. Early in May, sir Guy Carleton, who had 
succeeded sir Henry Clinton as commander in 
chief of the British forces in America, arrived 
•in New York, ,^nd announced, in successive 
communicationsj, the increasing probability of 
a speedy peace,, and his disapprobation of far- 
ther hostilities, " which,'' he observed, " could 
only tend to multiply the miseries of indi- 
viduals, without a possible advantage to either 
pation." The cautious temper of Washington 
gradually yielded to increasing evidence, that 
the British were seriously inclined to ter- 
minate the war; but in proportion sis this 
jopinion prevailed, the exertions of the statesL 
relaxed. Not more than 80,000 dollars had_ 
been received from all of them, when th^ 
Wonth of August was far advanced. Ever}" 
expenditure yielded to the subsistence of th» 
army. A sufficiency of money could scaredy^ 
be obtained for that indispensably necessary 
purpos<e. To pay the troops was impossible - 
Washington, whose sagacity anticipated etents^ 3 
foresaw with concern the probable conse- 
quences likely to result from the tardiness oi 
the states to comply with the requisitions c^ 
congress. These had been ample ; eigb.1 

pndllionsof dollars had been called for,, to he 
\ ^ - ' paid 
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paid in four equal instalments, for the service 
6f the year 1782. In a confidential letter to 
the secretary of war, Washington observed, 
" I cannot help fearing the result of reducing^ 
the army, when 1 see such a number of men, 
goaded by a thousand sting* of reflection on 
the past, and of anticipation on the future^ 
about to be turned into the world, soured by 
penury, and, what they call, the ingratitude 
of the public — involved in debts, without one, 
farthing of money to carry them home, after 
ijaving spent the flower of their days, and 
many of them their patrimonies, in establish- 
ing the freedom and independence of their 
country, and having suffered every thing 
^hich human nature is capable of enduring 
OTx this side of death. I repeat it, when 
I reflect on these irritable circumstances, 
unattended by one thing to sooth their feer* 
mgs or brighten the gloomy prospect, I can- 
not avoid apprehending that a train of evils 
^ill follow of a very serious 'and distressing 
i^ature. " 

** I wish not to heighten the shades of the 
pic^ture so far as the real life would justify! 
^e, or I would give anecdotes of patriotisna . 
3^d distress which have scarcely ever been 
Paralleled, never surpassed in the -history ot 
ttiankind/ But, you may rely upon, it the 

3 patiene§ 
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patfence and long sufferance of the army are 
almost exhausted, and there never was ^ 
great a spirit of discontent a« at this instant, 
while in the field, I think it may be kept from 
breaking out into acts of outrage ; but when 
tve retire into winter quarters (unless the storm 
be previously dissipated) I cannot be at ease 
respecting the conseijuences. It is high time 
for a peace/' 

These apprehensions were well founded. 
To watch the discontents of his troops, the 
American chief continued in camp after they 
had retired into winter quarters, though there 
was no prospect of any military operation 
vhicb might require his presence. Soon after 
their retirement, the officers presented a pe» 
tition* to congress, respecting their pay, 

and 
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/ * To the Uaited States in Congress assembled. 

The Address and Petition of the 
Officers of the Army of tlie United States ; 

Humbly sheweth, 

Tfhat we, the officers of the army of the United States— 
in behalf of ourselves and our brethren, the soldiers, be, 
leave, with all proper deference and respect, freely 
fttate to congress, the supreme power of the Unit 
States, the di!»tress under which we labour. 

At this period of the war, it 13 with peculiar pain v 
find ourselves constrained to address your august bod 



(»:i» 
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"^nd deputed a committee of their body to l|| 
CK>licit their interests, while under considera- 
tion. Nothing had been decided on the 
claims of the army, when intelligence, in 

Ma r\i 

^n matters of a pecuniary nature. We have struggled 
"with our difficulties year after, year, under the hopes 
that each would be the last ; but we have been disap- 
pointed. We find our embarrassments thicken so fast, 
and have become so c*^ nplex, that many of us are 
unable to go farther. In this exigence we apply to* 
congress for relief, as our head and sovereign. 

To prove that our hardships are exceedingly dispro- 
portionate to those of any other citizens in America, 
let a recurrence be had to the paymaster's accounts for 
four years past. If to this it should be objected, that 
the respective states have made settlements/ and given 
securities for the pay due for part of that tin^c, let the 
present val\ie of these nominal obligations be ascertain*- 
ed by the monied men, and they will be found to be 
worth little indeed ; and yet, trifling as they are, many 
have been under the sad necessity of parting with tliem, 
to prevent their families from actually starving. 

We complain that shadows have been otTered to us, / 
wlrile the substance has been gleaned by others. Our 
situation compels us to search for the cause of our ex- 
treme poverty. The citizens murmur at the greatness 
of their taxes, and are astonished that no part reaches 
the army. The numerous demands which are between «► 
the first collectors and the soldiers swallow up the 
whole. Our distresses are now brought to a point. 
We have borne all that men can bear ; our property is 
expended ; our private resources are at an end ; and 
our friends aie wearied out and disgusted with our in« 

O 4 cessant 
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March 1783, armed, that preHminary and 
eventual articles of peace, between the United 
States and Great Britain, had been signed 
on the 30th of the preceding November, in 

which 

cessant applications. We therefore most seriously and 
earnestly beg that a snj)ply of money may be forwarded 
to the army as soon as possible. The r.n«jasincss of the 
soldiers, for want of pay, is rreat and dangerous; any 
farther experiment on their patience may have fatal 
effects. The promised subsistence or ration of provisions, 
consisted of certain articles specified in kind and 
quality. This ralion, v\ ithout regard, that we can con- 
ceive, to the health of the troops, has been frequently 
altered as necessity or conveniency suggested, generally 
losing by the change some part of its substance. On 
an average, not more than seven or eight tenths have 
been issued ; the retained parts were for a short time 
paid for; but the busincLNS became troublesome to those 
xvho were to execute it. For this or some oth^r rea- 
sons, all regard to the dues, as they respected the 
soldiers, has been discontinued (now and then a tri- 
fling gratuity excepted). As those dues respected the 
officers, they were compensated during one year and 
part of another by an extra ration. As to the retained 
rations, the account for several years remains unsettled ; 
there is a large balance due upon it, and a consider- 
able sum for that of forage. 

The clothing was another part of the soldiers* hire. 
The arrearages on that score, for the year 1777, were 
paid off in continental money, when the dollar was worth 
about four pence ; the arrearages for the following year 
are unliqaidated, and we apprehend scarcely thought 
pf but by the army. Whenever there has been a real 

want 
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xiliich the independence of the United States ^ 
was amply recognized. In the general joy 
excited by this event, the army partook. One 
unpleasant idea, however, mingled itself with 

these 



^i^^p-ant of means and defect in system, or neglect ia 
execution, in the departments of the anny, we have 
invariably been the suft'erers, by hunger and nakedness, 
and by languishing in an hospital. We beg leave to 
UFge an immediate adjustment of a!) dues, that as great 
a. part afe possible be paid, and ihe remainder put on 
such a footing as will restore cheerfulqess to the army, 
I'evive confidence in the justice and generosity of its 
oonstituents, and contribute to the very desirable effect 
of re-establishing public credit. We are grieved to find 
tihat our brethren, who retired from service on half-pay, 
vinder the resolution of congress in 1780, aie not only 
destitute of an}' effectual provision, but are become the 
objects of oblo(]uy. Their condition has a very dis- 
couraging aspect ou us, who must sooher or later retire, 
^iid; from every consideration of justice, gratitude, and 
policy, demands attention and redress. We regard the 
act of congress respecting half-pay as an honourable 
and just recompence for several years' hard service, in 
Avhich the health and fortunes of the officers have been 
Worn down and exhausted. We see with chagrin the / 
odious point df view in which the citizens of too tnmfy-c 
of the states endeavour to place the men entitled ip'n> 
We hope, for the honour of human nature, ther* ar^ 
. none so hardened in tlie sin of ingratitude, jas to deny 
the justice of the reward. We have reason to believe 
that the objection, generally, is against the mode only; 
to prevent, therefore, any altercations and distinctions 
^hich may tend to injure that harmoay which we ar- 
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||i^ li^§it exultations ; for as they thought justice 
b^d not been done them while their services 
were indispensable, they also thought that 
Justice would be withheld when those services 

ceased 



dtinUly desire may reign throughout the community, we 

are willing to commute the half-pay, pledged for full 

jgSLj, for a certain number of years ; or for a sum in 

,gjrQBSp as shall be agreed to by the committee sent with 

.jtb^ address. And in this we pray that the disabled 

, officers and soldiers, with the widows and orphans o 

those who have expended, or may expend, their lives in 

the service of their country, may be fully comprehended- 

.We also beg that some mode may be pointed out fo 

IJlhe evj^ntual payment of those soldiers, who are tb 







fiib})^ts of the resolution of congress of the 15th Ma)Fs,^s 
,1778. To jdie i-epresentation now made, the army bav< 
.jiet a dovbt that congress will pay all that attentionr 
. wiiicb the serious nature of it requires. It would 




criminal in t^ie oiBcers to conceal the general dissatis- 
Action which prevails, and is gaining ciround in tb< 
^army, from the pressure of evils and injuries which, ii 
the course of seven long years, have made their condi 
tio9, in many instances, wretched. They therefore io 
iieat that congress, to convince the army and tb< 
vprld, that the independence of America shall not 
,f}aucpd to the ruin of any particular class of her citizen^^> 
i^ili point out a mode of immediate redress. 

H.Kdox, major-general, -^ 

'jfbbn Paterson, brigadier-general, I 

' J. Greaton, colonel, [Vl ** J^ °^. 

. iahn Crane, colonel, ( Massachusettt ha 

H. Maxwell, lieutenant-colonel, J 

J. Huntingdaxij 




* 
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ceased to \)e necessary. Their fears on thi? 
liccount were increased by a letter, received 
about the same time, from their committee 
in Philadelphia, announcing that the objects 
solicited from congress had not yet been ob- 
tained. Smarting under past sufferings and 
present wants, the ill temper of the army 
became almost universal. While broodinjs 
over these gloomy prospects, and exasperated 
At the apparent neglect with which they 
had been treated, an anonymous paper was 
circulated, requiring a meeting of the general 

and 



N « i I « I 



J. Huntingdon^ brigadier-general,^ 
H. Swift, colonel, f on the part of the 

Samuel B. Webb, colonel, ^Connecticut line. 

E.Huntingdon, lieu tenant-colonel J 



on the part of tho 
New York line. 



P. Cortlandt, colonel, < 

T t 1LT ^ • 1. , Ton the part of the 

John N. Cumings, ueulenant-cd.K ^t t i 

I New Jersey iuie. 

. Ton the part of the 

WiUiam Scott, m^yor, j New Hampshire Bftc. 

4 

William Eustis, hospital sunQ:eon, i , , ., . 

• *^ ® £ g€neral hospital. 



Mioses Hasten, brigadier-generaj. 

Cantonments, Hudson's river, 
December 1 783. 



* 
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and field-officers the next day. The atowed 
object of this meeting was, to consider 
"liie late letter from their committee with 
congress ; and what measures should be 
adopted, to obtain that redress of grievances 
which they seemed to have solicited in vain. 
' On the samie day, an inflammatory address* 
t6 the officers of the army was privately 
circulated, which found, in almost every 
bosom, such congenial sentiments as prepared 
the way for its favourable reception. The 
jpassions quickly caught the flame, and every 
appearance threatened, that the proposed 
convention of the officers would on the 
succeeding day end in an explosion of the 
most serious nature. 

Accustomed as Washington had been to 
emergencies of great delicacy and difficulty, 

yet 

* '' 'iTo the Officers of the Army, 
*' Gentlemen, 

*' A fellow-soldier, whose interest arid affectioixs bind 
/ i^ fitrongly to you, wbose past sufferings have been as 
./ * great, and whose futuffe forti.in6 may be as desperate 
«s yours, would beg leave to address you. Age has 
its clftim»,.aTul ra;ik. is not without ^ts pretensions to 
advise; but though unsupported by both;Ae flatters him- 
self, that the plain languageof isincerity and experience 
will neither be unheard nor unregarded. Like many of 
you, beloved private Hfife; and'kft it with regret. He 

• ^ '' left 
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^^et none had occurred which called more 
^iressingly than the present for the utmost 
exertion of all his powers. 

He knew well, that it was much easier to 
savoid intemperate measures, than to recede 
:^rom them, after they had been adopted. 
He therefore considered it as a matter of the 

to 

last importance, to prevent the meeting of 
the officers on the succeeding day, as pror 
posed in the andkiymous summons. 

The sensibilities of the army were too 
liigh to admit of this being forbidden by 
authority, as a violation of discipline. But 
the end was answered in another way, and 
>vithout irritation. The commander in chief, 
in general orders, noticed the anonymous 
summons as a disorderly proceeding, not to 
l>e countenanced ; and, the more effectually 

to 



left it, determined to retire from the field with the ne- 
cessity that called him to it, and not till then ; — not till 
the enemies of his country, the slaves of power, and the 
hirelings of injustice, were compelled to abandon their 
schemes, and acknowledge America as terrible in arms 
as she had been humble in ^emon3trance. With Imis 
object in view, he has long shared in your toils and 
mingled in your dangers. He has felt the cold hand of 
poverty without a murmur, and has seen the insolence 
of wealth without a sigh. But, too much under the 
direction of bis wishes, and sometimes weak enough to 

mistake 
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to divert the officers from payil^g any atten* 
tion tb it, he requested them to meet, for the 
same nominal purpose, but on a day, four 
days subsequent to the one proposed by the 
anonymous addresser. The intervening pe- 
riod was improved in preparing the officers for- 
the adoption of moderate measures. General 
Washington sent for one qfficer after another, 
and enlarged in private on the fatal conse- 
quences, and particularly the loss of charac- 
ter, which would result from the adof)tion of 
intemperate resolutions. His whole personal 
influence was excited to calm the prevailing 
agitation. When the officers assembled, their 
venerable chief, preparing to address them^ 
,. fcund his eyesight to foil him ; on which, 
he observed, " My eyes have grown dim in 
my country *s service, but I never #[>ubted 

of 



mistuke deaiie for opinion, he has till lately, very lately, 
believed in the justice of his conntry. He hoped> that 
as the clouds of adversity scattered.* and as the sunshine 
of peiice and better fortune broke in upon us, the cold- 
n^ and severity of government would relax, and that 
inore than justice,, that gratitude, would blaze forth upoii 
those hands which had upheld her in the darkest stage! 
of her passage from impending servitude to acknow- 
ledged independence. But faith has its Timits as well 
as temper, and there are points beyond wb^'h fteither 
call be stretched, without sinking into cowardice of 

plunging 
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of its justice !•* and then proceeded as fid- 
lows : t 

" Gentlemen, ^ 

^ By an anonymous summons, an attempt 
has been made to convene you together. 
How inconsistent with the rules of proprietyv 
how unmilitary, and how subversive of all 
order and discipline, let the good sense of th^ 
irxny decide. 

** In the moment of this summons, another 
monymdus production Iras sent into circuhi- 
ion, addressed more to the feeKngs and pas-^ 
ioris, than to the reason and judgment of the 
rmy. The author of this piece is* entitled ta 
Quch credit for the goodness of his pen:, and I 
;ould wish he had merited as much creditfor the 
ectitude of his heart ; for as men see through 
lifierenttoptics, and are induced by the re« 

fleeting 



}>lungiQg into credulity. This, my friends^ 1 conceive 
to be your situation. Hurried to the very V4trgeofboth« 
ftQother step would ruin you for ever ! To be tame and 
unprovoked^ when if^ries press hard upon you> is m^rc 
than weakness; but to look up ibr kinder usajp^ withoi||^' 
one manly effort of your own, would fix youi' c^aracter^ 
and shew the world, how richly you des^ve thos9 
chains you broke. To guard against this evil, let u^ 
take a review of the ground upon which* we tiow stand; 
and irom thence carry our thoughts forvi^rd fur § mo-^ 
amt intp the ui\eirplored £ie1d\ot erpedietit: 

^' Afteif 
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fleeting faculties of the mind t* use different 
meJbs to attain the same end, the author of 
thcmddress should have had more charity than 
to' mark for suspicion the man who should 
recommend moderation and longer forbear- 
ance, or, in other words, who should not think 
as he thinks, and act as he advises. But he 
had another plan in view, in which candour and 
liberality of sentiment, regard to justice, and 
love of country, have no part ; and he was 
right to insinuate tHe darkest suspicion to 
effect the blackest design. / That the address 
is drawn with great art, and is designed to 
answer the most insidious purposes ; that it 
is calculated to impress the mind with an ide 
'of premeditated injustice in the sovereign 
power of the United States, and., rouse al 
those resentments which must unavoidably 
f ' flow 



'^ After a pursuit of seven long years, the object foi 
which we set out, is at length brought within our reach, 
Yes, my friends, that suflbring courage of yours wai 
active once. It has conducted ^United States oi 

America through a doubtful and a bloody war! It has 

placed her in the chair of independency, and peac^^^ 
returns again to bless — whom? A country, willing 
ledress your wrongs, cherish your worth, and rewan 
your services ; a country, courting your return to^priyah 
life with tears of gratitude and smile's of admiratioi^ 
longing to divide with you that independency whid 

yoim-T 



r> 
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flow from such a belief, that the secret i^over 
of this scheme, whoever he may be, intemded 
to take advantage of the passions, while they 
\^'ere warmed by the recollection of past dis- 
tresses, without giving time for cool deliberate 
thinking, and that composure of mind which 
is so necessary to give dignity and stability 
to measures, is rendered too obvious, by the 
mode of conducting the business, to need 
other proof than a retertnce to the proceeding. 
Thus much, gentlemen, I have thought it 
incumbent on me to observe to you, to shew 
upon what principles I opposed the irregular 
and hasty meeting which was proposed to 
Have been held on Tuesday last; and not 
because I wanted a disposition to give you 
every opportunity consistent with your own 
lionour and the dignity of the army, to make 

A. known 



your gallantry has given, and those riches whifch your 
Wounds have preserved ! Is this the case ? Or is it ra- 
ther a country that tramples upon your rights, disdains 
your cries, and insults your distresses ? Have you rfot, 
Uiore than once^ suggested your wishes, and made 
known your wants to rongreli? Wants and wishes, 
vvhich gratitude and policy should have anticipated 
rather than evaded. And hnve you not lately, in the 
imeek language*l>f entreating memorial, begged from 
their justice, what you could no longer expect from 
tbeir favour ? How have you been answered ? Let tli« 

V l«tt^^ 



p 
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knoilii your grievances. If my conduct here- 
tofore has not evinced to yoa tjjat I have been 
a faithful friend to the army, my declaration 
of it at tliis time would be equally unavailing 
and improper. But as I was among the first 
who ejTfibarked in the cause ef our common 
' country, as 1 have never left your side one 
moment, but when called from you on public 
duty ; as I have been the constant companion 
and witness of yoUr dittresses, and not among 
the last to feel and acknowledge your merits ; 
as I have ever considered my own military 
reputation as inseparably connected with that 
of the army ; as my heart has ever expanded 
with joy when I have heard its praises, and 
my indignation has arisen when the mouth 
of detraction has been opened a^ihst it ; it 
#♦ can scarcely be supposed, at this last stage oi 

^ the 



letter^ which you are called to consider topmorrowjinak^ 
reply. . 

: *' If this, then, be your treatment while the swordii 
you wear are necessary for the defence of America, 
what have you to ex|>ect from peace, when your voii 
shall sink, and your str^gtb dissipate by division? 

*f When these very swords, the instruments and 
^mpanions of your glory, shall be taken froih yoiir^^^ 
sides, and no remaining mark of military distinetioi 
left, but your wants, infirmities, and scars ! Can yo? 
then consent to be the only fiufferers by this revolution; 

and. 
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the war, that I am indifferent to its interests. 
But how are they to be promoted ? The way • 
is plain, says the anonymous addresser. If 
war continues, remove into the unsettled 
country, there establish yourselves, and leave 
an ungrateful country to defend itself. But 
who are they to defend ? Our wives, our chil- 
dren, our farms, and other property wiiich 
we leave behind us ; or, in this state of liostile 
separation, are we to take the two first (the 
latter cannot be removed) to perish in a wil- 
derness with hunger, cold, and nakedness? 
*' If peace takes place, never sheath your 
SM'ords," says he, " until you have obtained 
full and ample justice." This dreadful alter- 
native, of either deserting our country in the 
extremest hour of her distress, or turning our * 
arms against it, wliich is the apparent object, ||« 

unless 



4n^ 



and, retiring from the field, grow old in poverty, 
wretchedness, and contempt^ Can you conaent :.o .vade 
through the vile mire of dependency, and owe tite 
miserable remnant of that lifie to charity which has 
been hitherto spent in honour?— ^if you can,— go — and 
cany with you the jest of liries, and the scorn of 
whigs,— the ridicule, and, what is worse, the pity of the 
"^orid ! — Go, — starve, — ^and be forgotten ! But if your 
sipirit should revolt at this ; if you have sense enough to 
discover, and spirit enough to oppose tyranny, under 
whatever garb it may assume, whether it be the plaia 

P Q coat 
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unless congress can be compelled into instant 
compliance, has something so shocking in it that 
humanity revolts at the idea. My God! What 
can this writer have in view by recommending 
suqIi measures? Can he be a friend to the army? 
Can he be a friend to this country ? Rather, is 
he not an insidious foe? Some emissary perhaps 
from New York, plotting the ruin of both, by 
sowing the seeds of discord and separation be- 
tween the civil and military powers of the con- 
tinent? And what a compliment does he pay to 
our understandings, when he recommends 
measures, in either alternative, impracticablp» 
in their nature ! But here, gentlemen, I will 
drop the curtain, because it would be as impru- 
dent in me to assign my reasons for this opinion, 
as it w^ould be insulting to your con&plion to 
• # " suppose you stood in need of them. A mo- 
ment's 



r 



i*^ 



coat of republicanism, or the splendid robe of royalty ; 
if you have yet learned to discriminate between a 
people and a cause, between men and principles,— 
awake, — attend to your situation, and redress yourselves. 
If the present moment be lost, every future effort is in 
vain, and your threats Aen, will be as empty as ypur 
entreaties now, I would advise you, tberefore> to come 
to some final opinion, upon what you can bear, and 
what you will suffer. If your determination be in ^njT 
proportion lo your wrongs, carry your appeal from the 
jtistice to th^ fears of government; change the mijk 

and* 
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ment's reflection will cqnvince every dispas- 
sionate mind of .the physical impossibility of 
carrying either proposal'into execution. There 
might, gentlemen, be an impropriety in my 
taking notice, in this address to you, of ;m 
anonymous production ; but the manner in 
M'hich that performance has been introduced 
to the army, the effect it wa* intended to 
have, together with some other circumstances, 
will amply justity my observations on the 
tendency of that writing. With respect to 
the advice given by the author, to suspect the 
man who shall recommend moderate measures 
and longer forbearance, I spurn it, as every 
xnan, who regards that liberty and reveres that 
justice for which we contend, undoubtedly 
must ; for if men are to be precluded from 
oflfering their sentiments on a matter which 

may 

and water style of yoor last memorial^ — assume a bolder 
tone— decent^ but lively, spirited and determined ; and 
suspect the man, who would advise to more moderation 
and longer forbearance. Let two or three men, who 
can feel as well as write, be appointed to draw up your 
last remonstrance, for I would no longer give it the 
suing, softy unsuccessful epithet of memorial ; let it be 
represented (in language that will neither dishonour 
you, by its rudeness, nor betray you, by its fears) what 
has been promised by congress, and what has been per- 
formed ; how long^ and how patiently ypu have suf« 
.. If . p o fcred } 
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may involve the most serious and alarming 
consequences that can invite the consideration 
of mankind, reason is of no use to us. The 
freedom of speech may be taken away*, and 
dumb and silent we may be led like sheep to 
the slaughter. I cannot in justice to my own 
belief, and what I haie great reason to con- 
ceive is the intention of conoress, conclude 
this address, without giving it as my decided 
opinion, that that honourable body entertain 
exalted sentiments of the services of the 
ftrmv, and, from a full conviction of its merits 
ar^ i sufferings, will do it complete justice. 
That their endeavours to discover and establish 
funds for this purpose have been unwearied, 
and will not cease till they have succeeded, I 
have not a doubt; but like all other large 
bodies, where there is a variety of different 

interests 



fered ; how little you have askcd^ and how much of 
that litt'e has been denied. Tell them, that though 
you were the first, and would wish to be the last, to 
encouiiter danger; though despair itself can never drive 
you into dis):ono«r, it may drive you from the field ; 
that the wound, often inilated and never healed, may 
at length become incurable; and that the slightest 
mark of indignity from congress now must operate 
like the gvave, and part you for ever; that in any 
political event, the aimy has its alternative — if peace, 
that nothing shall separate you from your arms bu 

death j 
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interests' to reconcile, their determinations are 

slow. Whv, then, should we distrust them ? 

to 

And in consequence of that distrust adopt 
measures which may cast a shade over that 
glory which has been so justly acquired, 
and tarnish the reputation of an army which 
is celebrated through all Europe for its forti- 
tude and patriotism ? And for what is this 
done ? To bring the object we seek nearer ? 
No; most certainly, in my opinion, it will cast 
it at a greater distance. For myself, and I 
take no merit in giving the assurance, being 
-induced to it from principles of gratitude, ' 
veracity, and justice, a grateful sense of the 
confidence you have ever placed in me, a hn 
collection of the cheerful assistance and 
protopt obedience I have experienced from 

you 



death ; — if war, that, courting the auspices, and inviting 
the directions of* your illustrious leader, you will retire 
to some unsettled country, smfle in your turn, and 
*' mock when their fear comeUi on." But let it repre- 
sent also, that, should they comply with the request of 
your late memorial, it would make you more happy, 
and them more respectable ; that while the war should 
continue, you would follow their standard into the 
field, ai)H when it came to an end, you would Withdraw 
into the shade of private life, and give the world another 
subject of wonder and applause — an army victorious 
Qver its enemies — ^victorious over itself. 

P A Anonymous. 
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you, under every vicissitude of fortune, and 
the sincere affection I feel for an army I have 
so long had the honour to command, will 
oblige me to declare in this public and solemn 
manner, that in the attainment of coniplete 
justice for all your toils and dangers, and in 
the gratification of every wish, so far as may 
be done consistently with the great duty I 
owe my country and those powers we are 
bound to respect, you may freely command 
my services to the utmost extent of my abir 
lities. While I give you these assurances, and 
pledge myself in the most unequivocal manner 
to exert whatever abihty I am possessed of 
in your favour, let me entreat you, gentlemen, 
on your part not to take any measures, which, 
viewed in the calm light of reason, will lessen 
the dignity and sully the glory you have 
hitherto maintained. Let me request you to 
rely on the plighted faith of your country, 
jand place ^ full confidence in t\\e purity of 
-•the intentions of congress, that^ previous to 
your dissolution as an army, they will cause 
all your accounts to be fairly liquidated, as 
(directed in the resolutions which 'v^ere pub- 
lished to you two days ago ; and th^^t they 
Tjvill adopt thejuost effectual measures in their 
power to render ample justice to you, for 
your faithful and meriforious services, AncJ 

let 
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let me conjure j^ou in the name, of our com- 
mon country, as you value your own sacred 
honour, as you respect the rights of humanit^^ 
and as you regard the mihtary and national 
character of America, to express your utmost 
horror and detestation of the man who wishes, 
under any specious pretences to overturn the 
liberties of our country, and who wickedly 
attempts to open the floodgates of civil 
discord, . and deluge our rising empire, in 
blood. 

" By thus determining, and thus acting, 
you will pursue the plain and direct road to 
the attainment of your wishes ; you will de- 
feat the insidious designs of our enemies, who 
are compelled to resort from open force to 
secret artifice. You will give one more 
distinguished proof, of unexampled patriotism 
and patient virtue rising superior to the pres- 
sure of the most complicated sufferings; and 
you will, by the dignity of your conduct, 
afford occasion for posterity to say, when 
speaking of the glorious example you have 
exhibited to mankind, " had this day been 
wanting, the world had never seen the last 
stage pf perfection to which human nature 
is capable of attaining.'' • 

The address being ended, Washington 
i?vithdrew. , No person was . hardy enough 

to 
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to oppose the advice he bad giveo.* The 
impreasion made by bis address was irpesis* 
tible. The minds of the officers, softened by 
the eloquence of their beloved commander, 
were in a yielding state, A resolution was 
offiered and adopted, in which they assured 
bim, " that they reciprocated his affection- 
ate expressions- with the greatest sincerity 
of which the heart was capable/* Before 
they dispersed, they unanimously adopted 
several other resolutions, in which they de- 
clared, ^' that no circumstance of distress 
or danger should induce a conduct thai 
migUt tend to sully the reputation and glory — ™' 
they had acpuijred at the price of their bloi 
and eight years failhful service; that thej= 
continued to have an unshaken confidence 
in the justice of congress and their country ^ 
that they viewed with abhoiTcnce, and re- 
jected with disdain, the infamous propositions 



»< toll *iiri. 



* ^^ It was happy for the array and country, that 
Avhen his excellency had finished, and withdravtn, no 
one rose hikI observed, ^ that general Washington ^s 
about to quit the military lino, laden with honour; aud 
that he had a considerable estate to su[)nort him with 
dignity ; but that their case was very diflerent.' Ha( 
such ideas been thrown out, and properly enlarged upo 
the meeting would probably have concluded very d 
ferently."*— Gorc/c>». * 

contaii 
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contained in a late anonymous address to the 
officers of the army/' 

The storm which had been suddenly raised 
was as suddenly dissipated. Tlie army ac- 
quired additional reputation, and the com- 
mander in chief gave a new proof of the 
ojoodness of his hrart, and the soundness of 
his judgement. Perhaps in no instance did 
the United States receive from heaven a 
more signal deliverance, through the hailds 
of Washington, than in the happy tennination 
of this serious transaction. If ambition had 
possessed a single corner of his heart, the 
opportunity was too lavourable, the tempta- 
tion too spli^^ndid, to have; been re.'iisted ; but 
his soul was superior to such contracted 
views, and his love of country so ardent, and 
at the same time so pure, timt the charms of 
power, though recommended by tht imposing 
appeamnce of procuring justice tor his un- 
rewarded troops, made no impression on his' 
unshaken mind. He viewed the character of 
a patriot as superior to that of a sovereign* 
To be elevated to superior power, was less in 
his esteem tihan to be a good man. Instead 
of turning the discontents of an unpaid amiy 
to his own aggrandii:ement, he improved the 
fate events to stimulate congre^ to do that 
army justice. His letter to tlfe president on 

the occasion was as follows : 

'' Sir, 
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Head Quarters, Newburg> 
Sir, March i8th, 1783. 



ii 



" The result of the proceedings of the 
grand convention of the oflicers, which I 
have the honour of enclosing to your excel- ' 
lency, for the inspection of congress, will, I 
flatter mvself, be considered as the last 
glorious proof of patriotism which could have 
been given by men wdio aspired to the dis- 
tinction of a patriot army ; and will not only 
confirm their claim to the justice, but will 
increase their title to the gratitude, of their 
country. Having seen the proceedings, on 
the part of the army, terminate with perfect 
unanimity, and in a manner entirely conso- 
nant to my wishes ; being impressed with the 
liveliest sentiments of affection for those who 
have so long, so patiently, and so cheerfully, 
suffered and fought under my immediate 
direction; having, from motives of justice, 
duty, and gratitude, spontaneously offered 
myself as an advocate for their rights ; and 
having been requested to write to your excel- 
lency, earnestly entreating the most speedy 
decision of congress upon the subjects of the 
late address from the army to that honourable 
body, it now only remaias for me to per 
form the task I have assumed, and to inte/ 
cede in their behalf, as I now do, that tl 

soverei 
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-sovereign power -will be pleased to verify the 
predictions I have pronounced of, and the con- 
iidence the army have reposed in, the justice 
of their country. And here, I humbly con- 
c*eive, it is altogether unnecessary (while I 
am pleading the aiuse of an army which 
have done and suffered more than any other 
^riny ever did in the defence of the rights 
and liberties of human nature) to expatiate 
on their claims to the most ample compen- 
sation for their meritorious services; because 
they are perfectly known to the whole world, 
and because (although the topics are inex- 
haustible) enough has already been said on 
the subject. To prove these assertions, to 
evince that my sentiments have ever been 
uniform, and to shew what my ideas of the 
rdWards in question have always been, I 
appeal to the archives of congress, and call 
on those sacred deposits to witness for me. 
And in order that my observations and ar- 
guments, in favour of a future adequate pro- 
vision for the officers of the army, may be 
brought to remembrance again, and con- 
sidered in a single point of view, without 
giving congress the trouble of having recourse 
to their files, I will beg leave to transmit 
herewith an extract from a representation 
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tnadc bj me to a committee of congr(?9s, M 
long ago as the 29th of January 1778 ; and 
also the transcript of a letter to the presi- 
dent of congress, dated near Pasaie folk 
October 11th, 1780. 

" That in the critical and perilous momeHt: 
when the last mentioned communication wv^^ 
made, there was the utmost danger a dissca 
Jiition of the army would have taken placie 
unle^ss measures similar to those recommendte < 
had bc^en adopted, M'ill not admit a doul>-| 
That the adoption of the resolution, graiitirm.^ 
half-pay for life, has been attended with olH 
rlie ha})py consequences I liad foretold, so fer 
as respected the good of the service, let the 
astonisliing contrast between the state of the 
army at tliis instant and at the former period 
deleiniine. And that the evtabhshment^ 
funds, and security of the payment of all t6e 
just demands of the army, will be the most 
crrlain me^ns of preserving the national faith 
and future tranquillity of this extensive con- 
tinent, is my decided opinion. 

" By the preceding remarks, it will readily 
be imagined, that, in tead of retracting, and 
reprehending (from farther experience and 
reflection) the mode of conlpensation so stre- 
nuouslj' urged in the enclosures, I am moi* 

an* 
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%tA mote COD finned in the sentiment^ and^ 
£ in the wrong, suffer me to please myself 
brith the grateful delusion. 
, *^ For if, besides the simple payment of their 
vages, a fiaxther compensation is not due to 
he sufferings and sacrifices of the officers, 
hen have I been mistaken indeed. If the 
rhole army have not merited ''whatever a 
;rateful people can bestow, then have I been 
NSguiled by prejudice, and built opinion on 
lie basis of error* If this country should 
\ot in the event perform every thing which 
las been requested in the late memorial to 
ongress, then will my belief become vain, 
jid the hope that has been excited void of 
QUBdation. And if (as has been suggested 
or the purpose of inflaming their passions) 
wk officers of tlie army are to be the onl}^ 
.ufierers by this revolution ; " if, retiring 
Tom the field, they are to grow old in poverty, 
wretchedness, and contempt ; if they are to 
ivade through the vile mire of dependency, 
Midowe tlie miserable remnant of that life 
tj3 charity which has hitherto been spent in 
l^cAour ;'■ then sliall I have learned what in- 
gisititude is, then shall I have realized a tale 
which will embitter every, momsnt of my 
fiiture life. 
** But I am under no such apprehensions; a 

country 
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country rescued by their arms from impend- 
ing ruin, will never leave unpaid the debt of 
gratitude. 

" Should any intemperate or improper 
ivarmth have mingled itself amongst the fore- 
going observations, I must entreat your ex- 
cellency and.congress it may be attributed to 
the effusion i|f an honest zeal in the best of 
causes, and that my peculiar situation may 
be my apology ; and I hope I need not, on 
this momentous occasion, make any nev^r pro- 
testations of personal disinterestedness, hav- 
ing ever renounced for myself the idea of" 
pecuniary reward. The consciousness of hay — 
ing attempted faithfully to discharge my— 
duty, and the approbation of ray country, wilfe: 
be a sufficient recompence for my services. 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c. Sci 

George Washington^ 
His Excellency the President 
in Congress. 

This energetic letter, connected with recent 
circumstances induced congress to decide on 
the claims of the army; these were liquidated, 
and the accounts acknowledged to be dur^ 
from the United States. ^ 

Soon after these events, intelligence of b 
general peace was received. The reduction 

of 
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q£ the army was therefore resolved upon, but 
the mode of effecting it required deliberation. 
To avoid the inconveniencies of dismissing a 
great number of soldiers in a body, furloughs 
w^ere freely granted on the application of in- 
dividuals, and after their dispersion they were 
aot enjoined to return. By this arrangement, 
a critical moment was got over. A great 
part of an unpaid army was dispersed ov^r 
the states, without tumult or disorder. 

While the veterans, serving under the im- 
nnediate eye of their commander in chief, 
nnanifested the utmost good temper and con- 
duct, a mutinous disposition broke out among 
some new levies stationed at Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania. About eighty of this descrip- 
tion marched in a body to Philadelphia, 
^TOre they were joined b^some other troops, 
so as to amount in the whole to 4 00. They 
oiarched with fixed bayonets to the state 
house, in which congress and the state execu- 
tive council held their sessions. They placed 
guards at every door, and threatened the 
Pi*esident and council of the state with letting 
ioose upon them an enraged soldiery, unless 
they granted their demands in twenty mi- 
nutes. As soon «s this outrage w^ known to 
/V^Bshington, he dispatched general Howe, 
^itha competent force, to suppress the mutiny. 
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TTiis wds e^cuAj without blflftdshed, befbrcs 

his arrival. The mutineers were too iiicdti — 
siderable to commit extensive mischief; bu 
their disgraceful conduct excited the mos*^ 
poignant indignation in the breast of th^ 
commander in chief, which was expressed* irr 
ft letter to the president of congress in t 
following; words : " While I suffer the mo 
poignant distress, in observing that a handf^^j 
of men, contemptible iti numbers, arid eqaalij 
so in point of service (if the veteran troo;j3s 
from the southward have not been seduc^sd 
by their example), and who are not wortlij 
to be called soldiers, should disgrace thewi- 
i^elves and their country, as the Pennsyl- \ 
vartia mutineers have done, by insulting the 
Sovereign authority of the United States, Mid 
that of their owhV I feel aii inexpressipfe 
satisfaction, that even this behavioQr canttot 
stain the name of the American soldiery. It 
cannot be imputable to, or reflect dishonoitt 
bn, the army at large ; but, on the contrary 
it willj by the striking contrast it exhibit? 
hold up to public view the other troops * 
the most advantageous point of light. Op 
taking all the circunistances into consi^ 
tion, I carfhot sufficiently express my siil^ 
and indignation at the arrogance, the fr 
and the wickedness of the mutineers; 
18 
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can I sufficiently admire the fidelity, the 
bravery, and patriotism, which must for ever 
signalize the unsullied character of the other 
corps of our army. For, when we consider 
that these Pennsylvania levies, who have now 
mutinied, are recruits and soldiers of a day, 
who have not borne the heat and burden of 
the war, and who can have, in reality, very 
few hardships to complain of; and when wa 
recollect that those soldiers who have lately 
been furloughed from this army, are the 
veterans who have patiently endured hunger, 
nakedness, and cold ; who have suffered and 
bled without a murmur ; and who, with per- 
fect good order, have retired to their homes 
without a settlement of their accounts, or a 
llurthing of money in their pockets ; we shall 
be as^ much astonished at the virtues of die 
latter, fts we are struck with horror and. de*- 
testation at the proceedings of the former ; 
and every candid mind, without indulging ill 
gtounded prejudices, will, undoubtedly, make 
the proper discrimination/^ 

While arrangements were making for the 
final dismission of the army, general Wash- 
ington was looking forward with anxiety to 
/Che future destinies of the United States. 
Much of his attention was devoted to a seri- 
ous consideration of such establishments as 

Q 2 the 
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the independence of his country required^ 
On these, subjects he freiely communicate^} 
with congress, and particularly recommended, 
that great diligence should, be used in forming 
a well-regulated and disciplined militia dur- 
ing peace, as the best means for securing th 
future tranquillity and respectability of the^^-Mn< 
nation. He also addressed the following cir — rx: .r 
cular letter to the governors of each of th^^xrJi 
states : — 

•^ Head Quarters, Newburg,.. .^.^Sj 
June i3thj 1783. 
^ Sir, 

" The great object for which I had th«^ £zlh\ 
honour to hold an appointment in the service ^i^^ct 
of my country being accomplished, I am novr^^ ^w 
preparing to resign it into the hands of con- JicrM)^ 
gress, and return to that domestic retirement*" -^t, 
which it is well known I left with the greates^^stft 
reluctance, a retirement for which I hav'^ ^^'«i 
never ceased to sigh through a long and 
ful absence, in which (remote from the 
and trouble of the world) I meditate to 
the remainder of life in a state of undi 
turbed repose. But before I carry this resol 



tion into effect, I think it a duty incumbe^K7t 
on me to make this my last official commun^-i- 
cation, to congratulate you on the glorio xi* 
events which heaven has been pleased to pro 
,duce in our favour; to offer my sentiments re- 
1 5 spectin^" 
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ijSecting some important subjects which ap- 
pear to me to be intimately connected with 
thetranquiUityof the United States; to take my 
leave of your excellency as a public character ; 
and to giv'e my final blessing to that country 
in whose service I hare spent the prime of 
my life, for whose sake I have consumed so 
many anxious days and watchful nights, and 
whose happiness, being extremely dear to me, 
will always continue no inconsiderable part of 
my own. 

" Impressed with the liveliest sensibiUty on 
this pleasing occasion, I will claim the indul- 
gence of dilating the more copiously on the sub- 
ject of our mutual felicitation. When we con- 
sider the magnitude of the prize we contended 
for, the doubtful nature of the contest, and 
the favourable manner in which it has ter- 
minated, we shall find the greatest possible 
reason for gratitude and rejoicing: thiais a 
theme that will afford infinite delight to every 
benevolent and liberal mind, whether the 
eT«nt in contemplation be considered as a 
source of present enjoyment, or the parent 
of future happiness ; and we shall have equal 
occasion to felicitate ourselves on the lot 
which Providence has assigned us, whether 
we view it in a natural, a political, or moral 
point of light. 

Q3 f^The 
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" The citizens of America, placed intfe^ roort 
jenviable condition, as tfee sole lords and proprie^ 
tors of a vast tract of continent, compreh^adr 
ing all the various soils and climates of the worlds 
mnd abounding with ell the necessaries -and 
tconveniencies ofiife,ere how, by the late satis*- 
fttctory pacification, acknowledged to be pes*- 
jscssed of absolute freedom and independejacy;^ 
ihey are from this period to be considered hs tb 
iactors on a most conspicuous theatre, whidik. 
seems to be peculiarly designed by Providence 
forthje display of human greortness «jadielittty • 
Mere they are hot only surrounded with evetjr 
thing tiiat can contribute to the comptetion 
of priv3rte and domestic enjoyment ; btrt 
heaveni has crowned all its other blesainga, hy 
living a surer opportunity for political bap- 
pinfess than any other wation has ever beta 
ftvoared with. Nbthing can ill ustriute these 
obsemraftions more forcibly, than a redoUection 
X)f the iiappy conjuncture of times tmd •eir»- 
«;ujnfistahees under which ouir republic ^sai»med 
tts Tai]^ fainong the nations. The foundation 
of our €mpn« w*as not laid in a gloomy «^ 
tof ignorance » and fsuperstition, but at an 
Bfiocha when the ngbks of mankind were better 
imderstood and nime clearly defkied. them art 
imy forrnqr peSriod. Researdies of the human 
mind after social happiness, have beea cap- 
' ried. 
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lied to 9 gre^t eif^trnt ; the twas4jr^f of knpw^ 
ledge, acquired by the labours of jphiWo^ 
fk^&CBj fiigesi aod legisjutprs^ tbroAlgh 9. loD|p 
tmct of yeai:s, »re laid opcji) l^^Qjrte u^, lajftd 
tbeif collected ivL^doufi joMy be l^pily apr 
plied to tba establishment pf oyx forms of go* 
vernment. The free cjul tivation of letters, th^ 
DoiKMwded ^xteQsion of comiAerp?, . thi^ pro-f 
gi^sive i^Qeme^t of m^ner^, the ^xomng 
lib^i^di(ty of se^^Hp^HBd^it^ and, above lall, tjbe puxe 
aod i^euign light of rpVieljition, feave bad ^ 
iaeliota<ting in^uence on wa^kind^ aad i^i- 
creaaad the blesfii^ig« of society. At this au- 
i^icious period tbe United S:tale$ came into 
'eidstenoe as a nation, and if their citizens 
jhall not be cprnple-te^y fi;«e and bappy, the 
£uilt wiil be their own. 

^' Such is our situation, ^nd such ace out 
pcospects. But, noitwiiihstanding tbe cup of 
blessing is thus reached out to us ; notwitlv- 
tsanding happine^ is ours, if we have a disposi- 
tion to seize the occasion and maJbe it pur ow^ ; 
yet it appears to me ther« is an option still 
left to the United States pf America, whether 
they will be respectable aiyl prosperous, jjr 
coatejnptible and miserable as a nation. This 
is the time rof their political prpbatipn, this is 
the raoment when the eyes of tfhe whole 

world.8xe twrned npon thspi-^iihisi is thp time 

q4 to 
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f o' establish or ruin their national character for 
ever — ^this is the favourable moment to give 
such a tone to the federal government as will 
enable it to answer the ends of its institution; 
or this^may be the ill-fated moment for re- 
laxing the powers of the union, annihilating 
the cement of the confederation, and ex- 
posing us to become the sport of European 
politics, which may play one state against 
another to prevent their growing importance, 
and to serve their Qwn interested purposes. 
For, according to the system of pohcy th^ 
states shall adopt at this moment, they wilt 
stand or fall, and by their confirmation or 
lapse it is yet to be decided, whether the re- 
volution must ultimately be considered as a 
blessing or a curse — a blessing or a curse not 
to the present age alone, for with our fate 
will the destiny of unborn millions be in- 
volved. 

" With this conviction of the importance 
of the present crisis, silence in me would be a 
crime : I will therefore speak to youi*' excel- 
lency the language of freedom and sincerity 
without disguise. I am aware, howev6r, those 
^who differ from me in political sentiments 
may perhaps remark, I am stepping out of 
the proper line of my duty ; and they may 
possibly ascribe to arrogance or ostentation 

^ what 
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what I know is alotte the result of the pnrest 
intention : but the rectitude of my own heart, 
Bvliich disdains such unworthy motives ; the 
Mirt I have hitherto acted in hfe ; the deter- 
mination I have formed, of not taking any 
(hare in public business hereafter ; the ardent 
iesire I feel, and shall continue to manifest, 
>f quietly enjoying in private life, after all 
:he toils of M^ar, the benefits of a wise and 
iberal governinent, will, I flatter myself, 
jooner or later convince my countrymen that 
[ could have no sinister views in delivering 
with so little reserve the opinions contained 
in this address, 

" There are four things which I humbly 
conceive are essential to the well-being, I may 
even venture to say, to the existence of the 
United States asan independent power. 

" First, An indissoluble union of the states 
under one federal head. 

** Secondly, A sacred regard to public jus- * 

tice. 

** Thirdly, The adoption of a proper peace 
establishnient ; and, 

** Fourthly, The prevalence of that pacific 
and friendly disposition among the people 
orf the United States, which will induce them 
to forget their local prejudices and politics, to 
make those mutual concessions ^hich are re- 
quisite 
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qoisite to the general prosperityt and \n aoine 
instances to sacrifice tfaeif individual ^dvan* 
tages to the good of the community. 

" These are the pillars on -which the glotiouft 
fcbric of our independency and national cha- 
racter must be supported ; lib^erty is tlie basis ; 
ai^ whoever would dare to sap the foundatiom 
or overturn the str-uctuce, und^r whatevec^ 
specious pretext he niay attempt it, will m^erit 
tiie bitterest eKecration and the severest: 
punishment which can be inflicted by his ia-» 
jured country. 

" On the three first articles I will make a 
few observations, leaving the last to the good 
sense ^.nd serious cc^sideration of those im* 
flaediately concerned. 

'" Under tiie^fir^t head, although it may laet 
be necessary or proper i<pr me in this pjaee t» 
eoter into a particula^r disquisition of the 
principles of the union, >$fcnd to take .up the 
^ great ;^fO,estioii which i^s been frequently -agi- 

tated. Whether it be expedient and requisite 
I for thsi ^^t^s to delegate a larger fpfepopfeion 

of power to congress or not ; y^t it will he^ 
{Wtrt ^f my 4uty, ^uhI *ha± of ^lery true pa- 
Jtidat^ to ^ssert^ without a;es^i*ve, pod 'to insist 
jjipfm the following j^itions :— Ilaat, unlaid 
\ ;the states wiU-Sttflfer congress to exercise those 

jpiEer^gativds t^hey .ane «UMJk>ubtedly invested 

with 
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^th by the constitution, every thing muK 
rHy rapidly tend to anafchy and coafiision. 
That it is indispensable to the happiness 
o£ the individaal states, that there should 
be lodged somewhere a supreme power to 
regulate and govern the general concerns 
of the confederated republic, without which 
the union cannot be of long duration. 
That there must be a faithful and pointed 
oompliance on the part of every state with 
I^EC late proposals and demands of congress, 
or the most fatal consequences will ensue. 
That whatever measures have a tendency to 
dissolve the union, or contribute to violate or 
lesion the sovereign authority, ought to be 
<x)nsidered as hostile to the liberty and inde- 
pcodency of America, and the authors of them 
treated accordingly. And, lastly, that unless 
"we «»n be enabled, by the concurrence of the 
istates, to participate of the fruits al the re- 
voltttiodn, and enjoy the essential benefits of 
"icivfl society, under a form of government so 
ikee and uncorrupted, so happily guankd 
against the danger of oppression, as has been 
-devised and adopted by tlie articles of con- 
Ifederation, it will be a subject of regret, riiart: 
'W)much blood and treasure ^have been lavished 
f^r no purpose, that so many jsufferings have 
^een encountered without a compensation, 

and 
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and that so many sacrifices have been made 
in vain. — Many other jnsiderations might 
here be adduced, to prove, that, without aii 
entire conformity to the spirit pf the union^ 
we cannot exist as an independent power. It 
will be sufficient for my purpose to mentioim 
hut one or . two, which seem to me of thes 
greatest importance. It is only in our unitecS. 
character as an empire, that our independenccEs 
is acknowledged, that our power can be re — 
garded, or our credit supported amongst 
foreign nations. The treaties of the Euro- 
pi^an powers with the United States of Ame- 
rica will have no validity on a dissolution of - 
the union. V(e sH'^l be Idft nearly in a state 
of nature ; or we may find, by our own un- 
happy experience, that there is a natural and 
necessary progression from the extreme of 
anarchy to the extreme of tyranny, and that 
arbitrary power is ift ' st i3asily established on 
the ruins of libt rty abused to licentiousness. 

" As to the second article, which respects 
the performance of public justice, congress 
have, in their late address to the United States, 
almost exhausted the subject ; they have ex- 
plained their ideas so fully, and have enforced 
the obligations the states are under to render 
complete justice to all the public creditors 
with so much dignity and energy, that in my 

opinion 
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#puuon iio ifeal friend to the honour and iti£ 
dependency of America can hesitate a single 
moment respecting the propriety of comply- 
ing with the just and honourable measures 
proposed. If their arguments do not pro- 
duce conviction, I know of nothing that will 
have greater influence, especially when we 
reflect that the system referred to, being the 
result of the collected wisdom of the conti- 
nent, must be esteemed, if not perfect, cer- 
tainly the least objectionable of any that 
' could be devised, and that if it should not 
t>e carried into immediate execution, a na- 
tional bankruptcy, with all its deplorable 
consequences, will take place before any differ- 
^xit plan can possibly be proposed or adopted; 
®o pressing are the present circumstances, and 
®Uch is the alternative now offered to the 
states. The abiUty of the country to dis- 
^liarge the debts which have been incurred 
^'^ its defence is not to be doubted; and 
^^clination, 1 flatter myself^ will not be want- 
*^g. The path of our duty i,g-^ain before us; 
•honesty will be found on every experiment 
"^^o be the best and only true poHcy. Let u$ 
"*^hten as a nation be just — let us fulfil the public 
'Contracts, which congress had undoubtedly 4 
^^ght to make for the purpose of carrying on 
^e war, with the same good faith we suppose ' 
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ourselves bound to perform eur private €«•• 
gagements. In the mean time let an atten^ 
tion to the cheerful performance of their pro- 
per business, as individuals and as members of 
society, be earnestly inculcated on the citi^ 
zens of America ; then will they strengtheni 
the bands of government, and be happy undef 
its protection. Every one will reap the fruit 
of his labours, every one will enjoy his own 
acquisitions without molestation and without 
danger. 

" In this state of absolute freedom and per- 
fect security, who will grudge to yield a very 
little of his property to support the common 
.interests of society, and ensure the protec- 
tion of government ? Who does not remember 
the frequent declarations at the beginning of 
the war, that we should be completely satis- 
fied, if, at the expence of one half, we could 
defend the remainder of our possessiol^? 
Where is the man to be found who wisdies td 
remain in debt, for the defence of his own 
person and property, to the exertions, the 
bravery, and the blood of others, witiioufe 
tnaking one generous effort to pay -the defet 
of honour and of gratitu^jB ? In what part 
iof the continent shall we wkI any man, or 
Ibddy of men, who woi^ld not blush to stmi 
up atid propose measures purpos^y caloula*ed 
' to 
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to rob the soldier of his stipend, and the 
public creditor of his due? And, were itpos^ 
sible that such a flagrant instance of injustice 
could ever happen, would it not excite the 
general indignation, and tend to bring down 
upon the authors of such measures the ag- 
gravated vengeance of heaven ? If, after all, 
a spirit of disuniott or a temper of obstinacj 
and perverseness should manifest itself in any 
of the states ; if such an ungracious disposi-* 
tioti should attempt to frustrate all the happy 
effects that might be expected to flow from 
time union ; if there should be a refusal t<^ 
oomply with requisitions for funds to dis- 
oharge the annual interest of the public 
cjebts, and if that refusal should revive ali 
tbose jealousies, and produte all those miis 
^^hich are now happily removed; congresff^ 
^who have in all their transactions shewn a 
great degree of magnanimity and justice, witt 
Mand justified in the sight of- God and man, 
feind that state alone, which puts itself in op^ 
^position to the aggregate wisdom of the con- 
tinent, and follows' «uch mistaken and pernio 
cious counsels, will be responsible for all the 
^onset^utences. 

^* For ttiy own part, conscious of btfving 
laCted, while a servant of the public, itt the 
^manner 1 conceived best sui^ to|»remote 

the 
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the real interests of my country ; having, in 
consequence of my fixed beUef, in some 
measure pledged myself to the army, that 
their country would finally do them complete 
and ample justice, and not wishing to conceal 
any instance of my official conduct from the 
eyes of the world, I have thought proper to 
transmit to your excellency the enclosed col- 
lection of papers, relative to the half pay and 
commutation granted by congress to the 
officers of the army. From these communica- 
tions my decided sentiments will be clearly 
comprehended, together with the conclusive 
reasons which induced me at an early period 
to recommend the adoption of this measure 
in the most earnest and serious manner. As 
the proceedings of congress, the army, and 
myself, arc open to all, and contain, in my 
©pinion, sufficient information to remove the 
prejudices and errors which may have been 
entertained by any, I think it unnecessary 
.to say any thing more, than just to observe, 
that the resolutions of congress now alluded 
to are as undoubtedly aiid absolutely bind- 
ing upon , the United States as the most 
ipolemn acts of confederation or legislation. ' 
As to^the idea, which I am informed has in 
some instances prevailed, that tjie half pay 
and commutation are to be regarded merely 
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mthe odious light of a pension, it ought to 
be exploded for ever ; that provision should 
be viewed, as it really was, a. reasonable com- 
pensation offered by congress, at a time when 
they had nothing else to give to the officers 
^f the army for services then to be performed. 
It was the only means to prevent a total 
"^reliction of the service. It was a part of 
^U? .ir hire, I may be allowed to say, /it was 
^^-^ piice of their blood and of your inde- 
P^ndenov. It is therefore more than a com- 
^on debt, i : i - a debt of honour, it can never 
be considrTed PS a pension or gratuity, nor 
^.Uncelled aiitil it is fairly discharged. 

" With regard to the distinction between 
officers and soldiers, it is sufficient that the 
Viniform experience of every nation of the 
Vorld, combined with our own, proves the 
\itility and propriety of the discrimination. 
Hewafds, in proportion to the aid the public 
draws from them, are unquestionably due to 
all its servants. In some lines, the soldiers 
have perhaps as generally had ample compen- 
sation for their services, by the large bounties 
which have been paid them, as their officers 
will receive in the proposed commutation. In 
others, if, besides the donation.of land, the 
payment of arrearages, of clothing, and 
wages (in which articles all the component 

R pg^rts 
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parts of the army must be put upon t\ie sArhtS 
looting), we take into the estimate the bountiesi 
many of the soldiers ha^e received,, and the 
gratuity of one year's fall pay, tvliich is pro- 
mised to all, possibly their situation, etrery^ 
circumstance being duly considered, will not 
fee deemed, less eligible tlran that of tha 
officers. Should a farther reward, howevety 
be j^idged equitable, I will venture to assert] 
no man ,wili enjoy greater satisfaction thait 
myselfj in an exemption from taxes for a 
limited time (which has been petitioned for 
in some instances), or any other adequate 
immunity or compensation granted to the 
brav6 defenders of their* country's cause. 
But neithxjr the adoption or rejection of this 
proposition will in any manner effect, much 
less militate againstrithe act of congress, by 
which they have offered five years fdii pay, in 
lieu of.the half pay for life, which had been 
before promised to theofiicers of the amny. 
■ *' Beforie I conclude the subject on public 
-justice, I cannot omit to mention the ob^iga^ 
410I1S this country is under to that medtiotiaui 
dass of veterans, the non^ommiisioned offi^ 
.tiers and privates, who have been discharge^ 
for inability, in consequence of tbe nes^utibii 
iof congress of the 23d April 1782, on hb 
:|^mii;tal pensioii for iife« Si'heir peculiar au£Sbr^ 
t. ;. : - A ings^ 
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Ijagsi iheir singular merits, and claim to that 
3)rovision, iieed only to be known, to interest 
the feelings of humanity in their behalf No^ 
thing but a punctual payment of their annual 
allowance can rescue them from the most 
^complicated misery ; and nothing cbuld be a 
iBoiore melancholy and distressing sight, than 
to behold those who have shed their blood, 
-or lost their limbs, in the service of their 
country, without a shelter, without a friend^ 
^nd without the means of obtaining any of 
the comforts or necessaries of life^ compelled 
to beg their daily bread from door to door* 
Suffer me to recommend those of this de- 
scription, belonging to your state to the 
warmest patronage of your excellency and 
your legislature* 

" It is necessary to say but a few words to 
the third topic which was proposed, and 
which regards particularly the, defence of 
the republic; as there can be little doubt 
but congress will recommend a proper peace 
csfcabhshment for the United States, in which 
a due attention will be paid to the import- 
ance of placiug the militia of the union upon 
fl. regular and respectable footing, If this 
<^hould be the case, I should beg leave, in the 
strongest terms^ to urge the great advantage 
of v> wise a measure* 
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" The militia of this country ititist be cdin 
sideretl as the palladium of oui" security, ani 
the first effectual resort in case of hostility^ 
It is essential therefore that the same sj'sten 
should pervade the whole; that the forma 
tion and discipline of the militia of tha 
continent should be absolutely uniform, an- 
that the same species of arms, accoutrement 
arid miUtary apparatus, should be introduce 
in every part of the United States. No on. 
who has not learned it from experience, cei 
conceive the difficulty, expense, and conf\ 
sion, which result from a contrary systen 
or the vague arrangements which have hitho 
to prevailed. 

" If in treating of political points a greatc 
latitude than usual has been taken, in tt 
course of the address, the importance of th 
crisis, and the magnitude of the objects h 
discus$ion, must be my apology. It is, how- 
ever, neither my wish nor expectation that 
the preceding observations should claim any 
regard, except so far as they shall appear to 
be dictated by a good intention, consonant 
to the immutable rules of justice, calculated 
to produce a liberal system of policy, and 
founded on whatever experience may hav^ 
been acquired by a long and close attentioi^ 
to public business. Here I might spekk wit*^ 
^more confidence from my actual observation^ 
18 an<^ 
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fmd, if it would not s^ell this letter, already 
too prolix, beyond the bounds I had pre- 
scribed myself, I could demonstrate to every 
mind open to conviction, that in less time 
and with much less expense than has been 
incurred, the war might have been brought 
to the same. happy conclusion, if the resources 
of the continent could have been properly 
called forth ; that the distresses and disap- 
pointments which have very often occurred, 
have in too many instances resulted more 
from a want of energy in the continental 
government, than a deficiency of means in 
the particular states ; that the inefficacy of the 
measures arising from the want of an ade-^ 
quate authority in the supreme power, from a 
partial compliance with the requisitions of 
congress in some of the states, and from a 
failure of punctuality in others, while they 
tended to damp the zeal of those who w6re 
more willing to exert themselves, served also 
to accumulate the expenses of the war, and. 
to frustrate the best concerted plans j and 
that the discouragement occasioned by the 
complicated difficulties and embarrassments 
in which our affairs were by this means in- 
volved, would have long ago produced the 
dissolution of any army less patient, less 
yiptiious, and less persevering, than that 

R 3 which 
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iKhich I have had the " honour to commandv, 
But while I mention these things, which are 
notorious facts, as the defects gf our federal 
constitution, particularly in the prosecution 
of a war, I beg it may be understood^ that 
|U9 1 have ever taken a pleasure in gratefully 
acknowledging the assistance and support I 
have derived from every class of citizens, so 
$hall I always be happy to do justice to the 
unparalleled exertions of the individual statesi 
on many. interesting occasions, 

*' I have thus freely disclosed what I wished 
to make known, before I surrendered up my 
public trust to those' who committed it to 
ine. The task is now accomplished 5 I now 
bid adieu to your excellency, as the chief 
magistrate of your state; at the same time, 
I bid a last farewell to the cares of office, 
^d all the employments of public life. 

^' It remains then to be my final and only 
request, that your excellency V{i\\ communi-t 
cats these sentiments to your legislature, at 
tJieir next meeting, and that they may "be 
considered as the legacy of one who has 
s^rdently wished on all occasions to be use-? 
fill to his country, and who, even in the 



diade of retirement, will not fail ta implor©-^^ 
tbe diviqe benediction upon it. 

♦^ I now make it my earnest prayier, thai 
19 
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X3od would have you and the state over 
M'hich you preside ia his holy protection; 
.:riiat he would incline the hearts of the citi- 
zens to- cultivate a. spirit of subordinatioa 
and obedience to government, to entertain » 
-brotherly affection and love for one another^ 
for their fellow-citi;5ens of the United States 
at large, and particularly for their brethrefl 
who have served in the field ; and, finally, 
. ttiat he would roost graciously be pleaded to 
,<3ispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, 
cincl to demean ourselves, with that charity^ 
liumility, and pacific temper of mind, which 
Mvere the characteristics of the divine author 
^of our blessed religion; without an humble 
imitation of whose example, in these things, 
-we can never hope to* be a happy nation. 

^' I have the honour to be/' Sec. 

The second of November was fixed for 
discharging that part of the army which was 
engaged to serve during the war. On that - 
day, general Washington issued his farewell 
orders to the ai'mies of the United States, in 
• the following Vprds : 

*' Rocky-Hill^ near Princetoti, 
^ Nov. ad 1783. 

•* The United States in congrejss assembled, ^. - 
oaftey^ ^ivipg; the most hoppijirable testimony 
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to the merits of the federal armies, and pre-* 
sentinff them with the thanks of* their coun- 
try, for their long, eminent, and faithful ser- 
vice, having thought proper, by their pro- 
clamation bearing date the I8ili of October 
last, to discharge such part ot the troops 
as were engaged for the* war, and to permit 
the officers on furlough to retire fror.i service 
on and after to-morrow; whi- •:> proclamation, 
having been communicated in the public 
papers, for the information prA government 
of all concerned, it only remains for the 
commander in chief to address himself once 
more, and that for the last time, to the armies 
of the United States,, however widely dis- 
persed the individuals who compose them 
may be, and to bid them an allectionate, a 

long farewell ! 

" But before the commander in chief takes 

his final leave of those he holds most dear, 
he wishes to indulge himself a . few moments 
in calling to mind a slight view of the past. 
He will, then, take the liberty of exploring, 
with his military friends, their future pros- 
pects; of advising the general line of conduct, 
/^hich in his opinion ought to be pursued; 
and he will conclude the address, by acknow- 
ledging the obligations he feels himself under, 
for the spirited and able assistance he has 

experiencecj 
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experienced from tkem in ihe performance 
of an arduous office. • 

** A contemplation of the complete attain* 
ment, at a period earlier than could have 
been expected, of the object for which we 
contended against so formidable a power, 
cannot but inspire us with astonishment and 
gratitude. The disadvantageous circumstan- 
ces, on our part, under which the war wa5 
undertaken, can never be forgotten. The 
signal interpositions of Providence in our fee- 
ble condition, were such as could scarcely 
escape the attention of the most unobserving ; 
Avhile the unparalleled perseverance of the 
armies of the United States, through almost 
every possible suffering and discouragement, 
for the space of eight long. years, was little 
short of a standing miracle. 

^' It is not the meaning, nor within the 
compass of this address, to detail the hard- ' 
ships peculiarly incident to our ser\ice, or to ^ 

describe the distresses, ^yhich in several in- 
^stances, have resulted fi'om the extremes of 
hunger and nakedness, combined with the. 
x-igours of an inclement season ; nor is it 
iiecessary to dwell on the dark side of our 
jDast affairs • 

" Every American officer and soldier must 
Tiow console himself, for any unpleasaat cir- 
cumstance 
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cumstance \vhich may ^ve occurred, by % 

recollection of the uncommon scenes in which 
he has been called to act no inglorious part, 
ilcnd the astonishing e^ eats of which he has 
been a witness ; events, which have seldom, 
if e^^er before, taken place on the stage of 
human action ; nor can they probably ever 
happen ^gain. For who has before seen a 
<iisciplined army formed at once from such 
raw materials? Who, that was not a wit^^ess, 
^oulii imagine, that the most violeiit local 
•prejudices would cease «o soon, and that men, 
who came from the different part^ of the^ 
ccaitinent, strongly disposed by the habits 
of education to despise and quarrel witli each 
other, would instantly become but one pa^ 
triotic band of brothers? Or who, tliat wjjs 
not on the spot, can trace the steps by whicUll. 
such a wonderful revolution has been effected,, _^ 
and such a glorious peripd put tQ 9U our--" 
warlike toils ? 

" It i^ universally ack^iowledged, thaVthtj-^ 
enlarged prospects of happiness opened 
the confirmation of our independence am 
sovereignty, almost exceed the power of d< 
scription; and shall not the brave men wh(*^^ 
have contributed so essentially to 
inestimable acquisitions, retiring victorioui 
iroDa the field of war to tUe field of agricul » 
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tuK, participate in all the blessings which 
liave been obtained? In such a republic, who 
will exclude them from the rights of citizens, 
^nd the fruits of their labours ? l\i such a 
country, so happily circumstanced, the pur- 
isuits of commerce and the cultivation of the 
iBoil will unfold to industry the certain road 
to competence. To those hardy soldiers 
v^ho are actuated by the spirit of adventure, 
*he fisheries will atford ample and profitablst 
employment; artd the extensive and fertite 
regions of the west will yield a most happy 
eisylum to tho$e whp, fond of domestic enjoy- 
xnent, are seeking personal independence. 
]Nor isr it possible to ponceive, that any onip 
€}f the United States will prefer a national 
l^nkruptcy, and the dissolution of the union, 
..to a cqmpHance with the re(i[uisitions of con- 
gress, aiid the payment of its just debts ; so 
that the officers ai^d soldiers piay expect 
considerable assistance, in recommencing their 
^vil .occupatioxis, from the sums due to them 
from the public, whiich must and will most 
inevitably be paid> 

*' In order tq ^ffe<?t thi^ desirable pwpose, 
and remove the prejudices which may have 
tafcen possession of the minds of any of the 
good people of the stfCtes, it is earnestly re- 
^apiflfiended to all the troops, that, with strong 
- • attachmei^t 
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cumstance \vhich may ^ve occurred, by % 

recollection of the uncommon scenes in which 
he has been called to act no inglorious part, 
"l^nd the astonishing events of which he has 
been a witness ; events, which have seldom, 
if ever before, ttiken place on the stage of 
human action; nor can they probably ever 
happen ^gain. For who has before seen a 
<iisciplined army formed at once from such 
raw materials? Who, that was not a wit^^ess^ 
^oulii imagine, that the most violent local 
•prejudices would cease so soon, and that men, 
who came from the different part^ of the 
continent, strongly disposed by the habits 
of education to despise and quarrel witli each 
other, would instantly become but one par 
triotic band of brothers? Or who, that w<js 
not on the spot, can trace the steps by which,, 
such a wonderful revolution has beep effected, 
and such a glorious peripd put tQ vlI\ our 
warlike toils ? 

" It i^ universally ackiiowledged, thaVthtj 
enlarged prospects of happiness opened 
the confirmation of our independence an< 
sovereignty, almost exceed the powder of de- 
scription; and shall not the brave men wha=^ 
have contributed so essentially to thes(^^ 
inestimable acquisitions, retiring victorioui^^ 
irom the field of war to tUe field of agricul — • 
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tupe, participate in all the blessings which 
have been obtained? In such a republic, who 
will exclude them from the rights of citizens, 
and the fruits of their labours? l\i such a 
country, so happily circumstanced, the pur- 
suits of commerce and the cultivation of the 
iBoil will unfold to industry the certain road 
to competence. To those hardy soldiers 
■%vho are actuated by the spirit of adventure, 
*he fisheries will atford ample and profitablst 
employment; and the extensive and fertile 
regions of the west will yield a most happy 
eisylum to tho^e whp, fond of domestic enjoy- 
xnent, are. seeking personal independence. 
]Nor is it possible to (conceive, that any one 
€}f the United States will prefer a national 
T^nkruptcy, a^nd the dissolution of the union, 
.to a cQmphance with the re(i[uisitions of con- 
gress, and the payment of its just debts ; so 
that the officers ai^d soldiers piay expect 
considerable assistance, in recommencing their 
<^vil .occupations, from the sums due to them 
from the pubhc, whi^ch must and will most 
inevitably be paid> 

*' In order to effect thi^ desirable pwpose, 
and remove the prejudices which may have 
taken possession of the minds of any of the 
good peopfe of the states, it is earnestly re- 
poinrnended to all the troojps, that, with strong 
- attachment 
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cumstance \vhich may ^ve occurred, by % 
recollection of the uncommon scenes in which 
he has been called to act no inglorious part, 
4fnd the astonishino* events of which he has 
fbeen a witness ; events, which have seldom^ 
if ever before, taken place on the stage of 
iiuman action ; nor can they probably ever 
happen ^gain. For who has before seen a 
disciplinetl army formed atoncQ from such 
raw materials? Who, that was not a wit^^ess, 
-could imagine, that the most violent local 
prejudices would cease «o soon, and that men, 
who came from the different part^ of the 
continent, strongly disposed by the habitji 
t)f education to despise and quarrel witli each 
other, would instantly become but oi>e pa-r 
triotic band of brothers? Or who, tliat w^s 
not on the spot, can trace the steps by whicUl 
such a wonderful revolution has beeii effected,^ 
»• and such a glorious peripd put tQ ^U our 
warlike toils ? 

" It i^ universally acknowledged, th^Vtbtj 
enkrged prospects of happiness opeiaed by 
the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, almost exceed the powder of de-i 
scription; and shall not the brave men whcx 
have contributed so essentially to these 
inestimable acquisitions, retiring victorioua 
from the field, of war to tUe field of agricuU 
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tupe, participate in all the blessings which 
have been obtained? In such a republic, who 
will exclude them from the rights of citizens, 
find the fruits of their labours ? l\i such a 
country, so happily circumstanced, the pur- 
suits of commerce and the cultivation of the 
toil will unfold to industry the certain road 
to competence. To those hardy soldiers 
who are actuated by the spirit of adventure, 
the fisheries will atford ample and profitablst 
employment; and the extensive and fertile 
regions of the west will yield a most happy 
asylum to tho^e whp, fond of domestic enjoy- 
ment, are seeking personal independence. 
Nor isr it possible to ponceive, that any one 
pf the Uliited States will prefer a national 
l?anki*uptcy, a^nd the dissolution of the union, 
to a cQmpHance with the re(i[uisitions of con- 
gress, aiid the payment of its just debts ; so 
that the officers ai^d soldiers piay expect 
considerable assistance, in recommencing their 
civil .occupatioxis, from the sums due to them 
from the pubhc, which must and will most 
ijjevitably be paid> 

*' In order tq effect thi^ desirable purpose, 
and remove the prejudices which may have 
taken possession of the minds of any of the 
good people of the staites, it is earnestly re-' 
commanded to all the troojpa, that, with strong 
- attachment 
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a heart full of love and gratitude, I now 
take leave of you. I most devoutly wish that 
your latter days may be as prosperous and 
happy as your former ones have been glorious 
and honourable.'^ — Having drank, he added, 
^* I cannot come to each of you to take my 
leave, but shall be obliged to you, if each of 
you will come and take me by the hand.'' 
General Knox being next, turned to him: 
incapable of utterance, Washington grasped 
his hand, and embraced him. The officers 
came up successively, and he took an affec- 
tionate leave of each of them. Not a word 
was articulated on e-ther side. A majestic 
silence prevailed. The tear of sensibility 
glistened in every eye. The tenderness of 
the scene exceeded all description. When 
the last officer had taken his leave, Wash- 
ington left the room, and passed through the 
corps of light infantry to the place of em- 
barkation. The officers followed in a solemn 
mute procession, with dejected countenances. 
On his entering the barge, to cross the north 
river, he turned towards the companions of 
* his glory, and by waving his hat bid them a 
'silent adieu. Some of them answiered this 
' last signal of respect and affection with tears ; 
and all of them hung upon the barge, which 
conveyed him from their sight, ^ till they cou|d 

no 
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fto longer distinguish in it tlie person of; their 
beloved commander in chief. _ , 

The army l)eing disbanded, the commander 
in chief proceeded to Annapolis, then the seat 
of consress, to resign his commission. On 
iiis^Avay thither, he delivered to the comptrol- 
ler in Philadelphia an account of the expeii- 
diture of all the public money he had ever 
received. This was in his own hand writing, 
and the entries were made in a verj particular 
manner. Vouchers were produced for every 
item, except for secret intelligence and servic^ 
wliicn amounted to no more than ;^. 1,982 
lOs. sterling. 

The whole which in the course of eiirht 
years of war had passed through his hands 
amounted to no more than, ^.1 4,479. 18. 9i 
sterling. Nothing was charged or retained as a 
reward for personal service;? ; and actual dis^ 
bursements had been managed with such 
(Economy and fidelity, that they were all 
covered by the above moderate sum. 

Aifter a;ccounting, from his own motion,,fpr 
all his expenditures of public money (secret 
service money tor obvious reasons .e^ceptea) 
With all^ the ex^cjtness which pstabliphed form? 
requjred from the inferior officers, of his arniy, 
he hastened to resign into the hands of the 

S fathers 
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feithers of his country the powers with whi< 
they had invested him. 

This was done in a public audience. Coi 
gress received him as the founder and guardie 
of their republic. While he appeared beta 
them, they silently retraced the scenes 
danger and distress through which they he 
passed together. They recalled to mind tl 
blessings of freedom and peace, purchased I: 
his arm. They gazed with wonder on the 
fellow citizen^ who appeared more great an 
worthy of esteem in resigning hib power, tha 
he had done in gloriously using it. Evei 
heart was big with emotion. Tears of adm 
ration and gratitude burst from every qy* 
This general sympathy was felt by the rejsigi 
ing hero, whose cheeks ran down with a manl 
tear. 

After a decent pause, he addressed Thorns 
Mifflin, the president of congress, in the fo 
lowing words : 

** Mr. President, 
" The great events on which my resigns 
tion depended having at length taken plac 
I have now the honour of ofiering my sincej 
congratulations to congress, and of presentup 
myself before them, to surrender into thiei 
hands the trust committed to me, and b 

claiix 
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?*aim tlife indulgence of retiring froin the 
^ryice of my country. 

** Happy in the confirmation of our inde- 
«ndence and sovereignty, and pleased with 
he opportunity afforded the United Staties of 
^conating a respectable nation, I resign with. 
Sitisfaction the appointment I accepted with 
i£dence ; a diflidence in my abilities to ac-* 
Qjnplibh so arduous a task, which, however, 
'as superseded by a confidence in the recti-. 
Jide of our cause^ the support of the supreme 
ower of the union^ and the patronage ofl- 
leaven. 

^' The successful termination of the war 
MS verified the most sanguine expectations ; 
and my gratitude for the intei-position of 
Ptovidence, and the assistance I have receiy^ed 
from my countrymen, increases with every 
renew of the momentous contest. 

" While I repeat my obligations to the 
lairmy in general, I should do injustice to my 
own teehngs, not to acknowledge in this 
plabe the peculiar services and distinguished 
dierits of the persons who have been attached 
to my person during the war^ It was impose 
rible the choice of confidential officers to 
t»mpdse my family shoiiril have been more 
Sbrtunate. Permit me, Sir^^ recommend iti 

s s Jii particular 
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, " The United States in congress assembled 
receive with emotions too affecting for utter- 
ance^ the solemn re^signation of the authorities 
under which yon have led their troops with 
saccess through a perilous swid doubtful war. 

'* Called upon by your country to defend 
its invaded rights, you accepted the sacred 
charge before it had formed alliances, and, 
whilst it was without friends or a govejnjnent 
to support you, 

" You have conducted the great military 
contest with wisdom and fortitude. Invariably, 
regarding the rights of the civil power through, 
all disasters and changes, ypu have, by the. 
love and confidence of your fellow citizens^ 
enabled them to display their martial genius, 
and transmit their fame to posterity. You 
have persevered till these United States, aided 
. ,.. ' by 

,'* To George Washington, esquire* 
" We,* reposing s|jecial trust and coiiaueilce in your 
patriotism', valour, conduct, and fidelity, do by these 
presents, cops titute and appoint you to be general and 
coqfimander iq chief of iht^ army of the United Colonies^ 
and of ail the forces now raised, or to be raised by them, 
and o( all others who shall volunt^ily offer their service, 
and join thesaid arm}' for the defeJw of American liberty, 
and for repelling every hostile invaaM) thereof; and you 
are. hereby vested with full power «■ authority to art as 
you shall think for the good and MnBtreof the service. 
'* And we do hereby strictly chflge and. require all 

8 3 officers 
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by a magnanimous king and nation, have bern 
enabled under a jiist Providence to close 'tbe 
war in - freedom, safety, and independence. 
On which happy event we sincerely join you 
in congratulations. 

" Having defended the standard of liberty 
in this new world, baling taught a lesson 
useful to those who inflict and to those who 
fefel oppression, you retire' from the great 
theatre of action with the blessinjs: of vour 
fellow citizens. But the glory of your virtues 
will not terminate wirh your military coin-» 
mand, it will continue to animate riemotest 
ages. We feci with you our obligations to 
the army in general, and will particularly 
charge ourselves with the interests of thos 
confidential oflFiccra who have attended you 
person to this affecting moment. 




. 1 



officers and'soWkiTs under your command,' to be pbrdX/i 
ent to your orders, and diligent \i\ tLc cxcrvisc of th^r if 
several duties, 

** And we do also enjoin and require you to te care- 
ful in executing the great trust reposed in you, bjr 
causing strict discipline and order to be observed in tlie 
army, and that the M|hli^''s be duly exercised ^nd pror 
vided with all convenient necessaries. 

'^ And you are io regplatc your conduct in evcrj 
respect by the rulef^d discipline of war, (as herewith 
given you) and pu|ictually to observe aud follow sufh 
orders and direction* from li»ie to time as you sjiall re- 
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" We join with you in commending the in- 
terests of our dearest country to the protec* . 
tion of Almighty Gyd, beseeching Him tq 
dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens 
to improve the opportunity afforded to them, 
of becoming a happy and respectable nation ; 
and for you, we address to Him our earnest 
prayers, that a life so beloved may be fostered 
with all His care, that your days may be 
happy as they have been illustrious, and that 
He will finally give you that reward which this, 
world cannot give/' 

The military services of general Washing- 
ton, which ended with this interesting day, 
were as great as ever were performed by any 
man to any nation • They were ut the same 
time disinterested. How dear would not a 
mercenary man have sold such toils, such 

dangers. 
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ceive from this or a future congress of these United 
Colonies, or committee of congress. 

'' This commission to continue in force tintil revoked 
"by this or a future congress. 

^' By order of congress, 

*' Peyton Randolph, President, 
^ June i7tb 1775. ^^ Cluirles Thomson, Secretary.'' 

At the time this commission was accepted, the United 
States were without established) government, arms^ 
magazines, forts, money, tradej^iwy, disciplined troops^ 
f^cperieoced generab and allies«'%Lt the same time they * 

8 4 * were 
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dangers, and, above all, such successes ! What 
schemes of grandeur aad of power would not 
ah ambitious m^-n have built upon the affec- 
tions oTf the people and of the army ! The 
gratitude of America was so lively, that any 
filing asked by her resigning chief would 
have beeli readily granted! He asked nothing 
"^ir himself, his family, or relations, but in- 
directly' solicited favours for the confidential 
officers" who were attached to his person. 
These were young gentlemen without fortune, 
Wh6 had served him in the capacity of aides- 
de-camp.. To omit the opportunity which 
was. oiffered, of recommending them to the 
ftotice of congre^i, wDiild have argued a 
degree of iniSensiHility in the breast of their 
ffibtid. The 'only brivile^e, distinguishing himf 
from otlifer private citizctis, "vi hich the retiring 
' ■ ' : Wushingtoff 

were denoifncedl&y their sovereigri; as In a state oFrel 
bellion. Washington, by accepting the command of 
ij^eir armies, not only subjected one of the largest pstates 
ih America to' confiscation, but his life to execution. 
The diffidence he avowed on the occasion,* was" not the 
common cant of successful candidates for promotion, 
nor did it arise from apprehensions of personal danger, 
but WP5 theof^pring of e^ccessive modesty ; though wiU 
ling to risk ^very thing on the contest, he really dis- 
trusted bi^ ability to contend m regular warfare with the- 
experienced geherals tiif Britain. Th^ cToubts and'ffear^' 
which fbr tome timejftil'llura iu spspense. at idngtH^ 

^ yielu<?a 
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AVasliing-ton did or would receive from his 

grateful country, was a right of sending ajld 

receiving letters free of postage. ^ ' . 

The American chief, having by his own 

voluntary act become one of the people^ 

hastened with ineffable deliijht to his seal 

at Mount Vernon, on the banks of the Po- 

towmac. There, in a short time, the most 

successful general in the world became the 

most diligent farmer in Virginia. 

To pass suddenly from the toils of the first 
public commission in the United Slates, to 
the care of a farm ; to exchange the instru- 
ments of war for the implements of hus- 
bandry, and to become at once the patron 
and example of ingenious and profitable 
agriculture ; would to most men have been a 
difficult task ; but to the elevated mind of 
the late commander in chief of the armies of 

the 

yielded to a conviction of duty, and theurirent iiitreaties 
of friends who appreciated his taients more correctly 
than he did himself. On the e\eut of his declining tiie 
high commission, as was for some time expected, ic was 
privately resolved to confer it on general W aid of Mas- 
sachusetts. What would have been the issue of the 
^lilitary opposititn of America^ conducted bv that much 
esteemed officer, no one can tell ; but, without invidious 
comparison, it may be safely affirmed [hat it CiJii'd not 
have been more successful thaojinder the auspices of 
W^shingtoQ. 
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the United States, it was natural and delight- 
ful : and should these pages descend to poste- 
rity, and war continue ages hence to be the 
means of establishing national justice, let the 
commanders of armies learn, from the exam- 
ple of general Washington, tliat the fame 
which is acquired by the sword, without guilt 
or ambition, may be preserved without power 
or splendor in private life. 
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CHAP. X. 

Q^eral Washington, on retiring from public life, d^ 
tol^s biiniieif-to figricultural pursuits.-*- Fuvours inland 
navigation; declines offered enioluipents from it.--i 
Urges an alteration of the fundaujental rules of tlic 
Bociety of the Cincinnati. — Regrets the defects of the 
federal system, and recommends a revisal of it. — ^Is 
;ippointed a uiemher of the continental convention for 
that purpose, which, after hesit£^tiol^, he accepts.^— Is 
afterwards chosen president. — Is -solicited to accept 
the presidency of the United States. — \Vrites letters, 
expressive of the conflict of liis mind between duty 
^d inclination,— Ansiwers applicants ior officet, 

The sensations of Washington on retiring' 
frorn public business ^re thus expressed in 
his private letters : ^^ I feel s^s ^ wearied tra- 
veller niust do, \^ho, after treading many a 
painful step with a henvy biirden on his 
shoulders, is eased of the latter, having reached 
the baveo to which all the former w^re di^ 
rected, apd fropi hishpuse top is looking 
back, and tracing with an eager eye the 
meanders by which he escaped th^ quicksands . 
ftqd niires which lay in his way, and into 
which none but the all-powerfid guide £^nd 
dispenser of humaft events could* have' pre- 
vented his falling/' *' I have become a pri-. 
vate citizen on the banks of the Pglowmac, 

and. 
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"' . ,: r- ^ 1 . . . i ♦• a V. • . ,. . ^ 

aiia, under the shadow of my own vine and 
^ my own fig tree, free from the bustle of a 

pamp and the busy $ce.ne3 i?f public life, I 
am solacing myseirwiih those tranquil enjoy- 
nif>nts, of which the- soldier, who is ever in 
pursuit of fa me— the statesman, whose watch- 
ful days and sleepless nights are spent in de- 
visii^g schemes to promote. ..tj)^ welfare of his 
oiwn, perhaps,:the ruin of other countries^ as 
ii this globe was insufficient? for us all — ^anrd 
thfe courtier, who is always watching the coyin- 
tfenance of his prince, in the hope of catx:h- 
ing a gracious smile — can have very httle con- 
ception* "rl . have not only retired from all 
puhhc employments, but anqi retijing.witUin' 
myself, ' and shall be aole to view the splitai:y, 
walk, aiid^tread the path§ of private life with, 
heartfelt * satisfaction. ^ Envious of none, I 

a • p > • I 

am determined to be pleased with all.; .and. 

thi 

f 

lAarch. 
of 

Agriculture, which, bad alvvay^ been i\ii . 
favourite emplpvmeht of \V(a^hiipgton, wa*s jiomt^ 
rfesumevl wth increasing delight^. Tlie en^jr- 

ties of his active mind were devoted to this, 
r^t and most useful art. No improvenient*^ 
in the construction of farming utensils,, no 
valuable experinxents in husbandry, escaped^ 
1 7 his 
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his attention. We '^aw, witli regret, the 
miserable system 6f cultivation^ which pre-/^ 
vaildd too generiilly ih his native country, aria 
wished to introduce i better. With this view, 
he engaged in a corrcsponclence with some' 
of the distinguished agriculturists in Great 
Britain, particularly the celebrated Arthur 
Youns:, He tracfed the difFei-ent states' of 
agriculture in the tw5 countries in a great de- 
gree to the foUc^wihg obvious principles. Iii 
Great Britain, land was dear and labour cheap. 
In America, the reverse took place to such a^ 
degree, that manuring land was comparatively^ 
neglected, on the mistaken, short sighted idea, 
that it was cheaper to clear and cultivate new 
fields, than to improve and repair such as 
were old. To this radical error, which led 
to idleness and a viagabond dispersed popula- 
tion, he opposed the whole weight of his ih- 
ftaence. His example arid recoihnifendatioris 
tended to revolutionize the agriculture of his* 
country, as his valour had revolutionized its 
government. 

The extension of inland riavigatibh occu- 
pied much of Washington's al tferition* at this' 
petibd of ^iriptiod frbftipiiblic carcsi l^oon 
after pirate was prdclaifiiie'd, he' niad^ a tbur 
a» fat^wfeSt-^sPittsbtltg, and als6 traversed 
tfee%«ii^^pk/ts of l^^e«;jafigidnd ah "l^ew - 

York, 



:.^^). * 



rV, a«^ A^e tra<^® " . Yosses*ett 

" oi bnoS^PS ^^ ^ ,vt\anuc. ^ • ,,, he 

'^"S' ^ JssVoner*' o .^ftcr •'»^^''' .^ best 

o^ "°^TTv Vt -V^oU^<^. ^^ , nearest ^"'i ^^ 

Y.vrf i";, tWat *« 6 ^i \,, o*« r 
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and formidable ones too ; nor need I press 
the necessity of applying the cement of inte- 
rest, to bind all parts of the union together 
by indissoluble bonds, especially of binding 
that part of it which lies immediately west 
of us, to the middle states. For what ties, 
let me ask, should we have upon those 
people, how entirely unconnected with them 
«hall we be, and what troubles may we not 
appr^iend, if the Spaniards on their right, 
and Great Britain on their left, instead of 
throwing impediments in their way, as they 
do now, should hold out lures for their trade 
and alliance? When they get strength, which 
will be sooner than most people conceive, 
what will be the consequence of their having 
formed close commercial connexions with both 
or either of those powers, it needs not in my 
opinion the gift of prophecy to foretell/' Af- 
ter stating the same thing to a member of 
congress, he proceeds, " It may be asked, 
how are we to prevent this? Happily for us, 
the way is plain. Our immediate interests 
as well as remote political advantages point 
to it, whilst a combination of circumstances 
jrender the present time more favourable thari 
any other to accomplish it. Extend the in- 
land navigation of the eastern waters, com* 
municate them as near as possible with those 

which 
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wBich riin westward, open these to the Ohio, 
open alfo such as extend from the Ohio to- 
wards lake Erie, and we shall not onlj draw 
the produce of the western settlers, but the 
peltry and fur trade of tlie lakes also, to our 
ports; thus adding an immense increase to 
our exports, and binding those people to us 
hy a chain which never can be broken/' 

The Virginia legislature acted on the re- 
commendalion of general Washing-ton, to the 
iextent of his wishes, and in consequence, 
worksi of the greatest utility have been 
nearly accomplished. They went one step 
farther, and by a legislative act vested iii 
him, at the expense of the state, one hun- 
dred and fifty shares in the navigation of the 
rivers Potowmac and James. The act for 
this purpose was introduced with the follow- 
ing preamble : ^' Whereas it istfie desire of 
the representatives of this conimoriHealth to 
embrace every suitable occasion, of testifying 
their sense of the unexampled merits of 
George Washington, esquire, towards his 
courAry, and it is their wish in particular 
that those great works for its improvement^ 
which, both as springing from the rifcerty 
which he has beeii so instrumental iii esta- 
blishjng, and as encouraged by ms patronage 
wiUipe durable monuments 01 his glory, ma 
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lie made monuments also of the gratitude of 
liis country; — Be it enacted," 8cc. 

To the friend who conveyed to Washing- 
ton the first intelhgence of this bill he rephfed, 
•* It is not easy for me to decide by which 
my mind was most affected upon. the receipt 
of your letter of the 6 th instant, surprise or 
gratitude. Both were greater than I have 
words to express. The attention and good 
wishes which the assembly has evidenced, by 
their act for vesting in me one hundred and 
fifty shares in the navigation of the rivers Po- 
towmac and James, is more than mere com- 
pliment. There is an unequivocal and sub-^ 
stantial meaning annexed. But believe me^ 
Sir, no circumstance has happened, since I 
left the walks of public life,, which has so much 
embarrassed me. On the other handj I con- 
sider this act as a noble and unequivocal 
proof of the good opinion, the affection, and 
disposition of my country to serve me, and 
I should be hurt, if, by declining the accept- 
ance of it, mv refusal should fee construed 
into disrespect, or tlie smallest slight apon 
the genefous intention of the legislature, or 
that an ostentatious display of disinterested-* 
ftess or pubhc virtue vras the source of 
refu^. 

T 
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" On the other hand, it is realJj my wish to 
have my mind, and my actions, which are the 
result of reflection, as free and independent as 
the air, that 1 may be more at hberty to 
express my sentiments, and, if necessary, to 
suggest what may occur to me under the 
fullest conviction, that, although my judg- 
ment may be arraigned, there will be no sus- 
picion that sinister motives had the smallest 
influence in the suggestion. Not content, 
then, with the bare consciousness of my hav- 
ing in all this navigation business acted upon 
the clearest conviction of the poHtical import- 
ance of the measure, I would wish that every 
. individual who may hear that it was a fa- 
vourite plan of mine, may know also, that I 
had no other motive for promoting it, than 
the advantage of which I conceived it would 
be productive to the union at large, and to 
this state in particular, by cementing, the • 
eastern and western territory together, at the 
same time that it will give vigour to and in- 
crease our commerce, and be a convenience 
to our citizens. 

" How w ould this matter be view^ed, then, 
by the eye of the world ; and what opinion 
would be formed, when it comes to be related 
that G W n exerted himself to ef- 
fect this work, and that G W n has 

] received 
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received twenty thousand dollars, and five 
thousand pounds sterling of the pubhc money, 
as an interest therein ? Would not this (if I 
am entitled to any merit for the part I h:ive 
performed, and without it there is no founda- 
tion for the act) deprive me of the principal 
thing which is laudable in my conduct ? 
Would it not in some respects be considered 
in the same light as a pension ? and would 
not the apprehensions of this induce me to 
oSer my sentiments in future with the more 
reluctance? In a word, under whatever pre- 
tence, and however customary these grtituities 
may be in other countries, should I not 
thenceforward be considered as a dependent? 

• one moment's thought of which would ^ive 
me more pain, than I should receive pleasure 
from the product of all the tolls, was every 
farthing of them vested in me/' 

To the governor of the state, on receiving 
from him an official copy of the afocesaid act, 
Washington replied as follows : 
*' Sir, 

% " Your excellency having been pleased to 
transmit me a copy of the act appropriating 
to my benefit certain shares in the companies 
for opening the navigation of James and Po^ 
towmac rivers ; 1 take the liberty of return- 
ing to the general assembly, through your 

T 2 . hands, 
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liands, the profound and grateful acknowledg- 
ments inspired by so signal a mark of their 
beneficent intentions towards me. I beg you, 
Sir, to assure them, that I am filled on this 
occasion witl;i every sentiment which c^n 
flow from a heart warm with love to my 
country, sensible to every token of its appro- 
bation and affection, and solicitcJus to testify 
in every instance a respectful submission to 
its wishes. 

" With thpse sentiments in my bosom, 1 
need not dwell on the anxiety 1 feel in being 
obliged, in this instance, to decline a favour 
which is rendered no less flattering by the man- 
ner in whichitis coiiveyed, than it is affection- 
ate in itse]f. In explaining this, I pass over 
a comparison of my endeavours in the public 
service, with the many honourable testimonies 
of approbation which have already so far 
overrated and overpaid them, reciting one 
consideration only, which supersedes the 
necessity of recurring to every other. 

'' When I was first called to the station 
with which I was honoured during; the lalOf 
conflict for our liberties, to the diflidence 
which I had so many reasons to feel in ac- 
cepting it, 1 thought it my duty to join a 
firm resolution to shut my hand against every 
pecuniary reconipense. To this resolution 1 
1 1 have 
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have invariably adhered, and from it (if I ' 
had the inclination) I do not consider myself 
at liberty now to depart. 

** Whilst I repeat therefore niy fervent ac- 
knowledgments to the legislature, for their 
very kind sentiments and intentions in tny 
favour, and at the same time beg them to 
be persuaded that a remembrance of this 
singular proof of their goodness towards me 
.will never cease to cherish returns of the 
warmest affetlion and gratitude, I must 
pray that their act, so far as it has for its 
object ray personal emolument, may not 
have its eifFect; but if it should please the 
general assembly to permit me to turn the 
destination of the fund vested in me, from 
my private emolument to objects of a public 
mature, it will be my study, in selecting these, 
to prove the sincerity of my gratitude for the 
honour conferred upon me, by preferring such 
as may appear most subservient to the enlight- 
ened and patriotic views of the legislature." 

The wishes suggested in this letter were sanc- 
tioned by the legislature, and at a subsequent 
time the trust was executed by conveying the 
shares respectively to the use of a seminary of 
learning, in the vicinity of each river. 

Previously to the close of this war, the 

' officers of the American army, with a view 

of perpetuating their friendships, formed 

T 3 them- fi 
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themselves into a society, to be named after 
the famous Roman patriot Cincinnatus ; at 
the head of which, general Washington 
was placed. By the rules of their institu- 
tion, the honours svere to be hereditary 
in their respective families ; and distin- 
guished individuals might be admitted as 
honorary members for life. These cir- 
cumstances, tofifether with the union of the - 
officers of the army, gave an alarm to th 
community, several individuals of which sup 
posed that the hereditary part of the institu 
tion would be a germ of nobility. It was th 
usual policy of Washington, to respect th 
opinions of the people, in matters indifFerentr 
or of small magnitude, though he might thinlc 
them mistaken. - Having ascertained, to hi^ 
own satisfaction, that a degree of jealousy 
pervaded the mass of the people, respecting* 
the probable tendency of this perpetual here- 
ditary society, he successfully exerted his in- 
fluence to new model it« rules, by relmquish- 
ing the hereditary principle, and the power 
of adopting honorary members. The result 
proved the wisdom of the measure ; for all 
jealousies of the society henceforward were 
done away, and its members were received 
as brethren by the most suspicious of their 
fellow citizens. 

When 
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When AVashington, at the termination of, 
the revolutionury war, became a private 
citizen, his country confidently anticipated 
every possible blessing from peace, indepen- 
dence, and self gx)vernment. But experience 
soon proved the inefficacy 6f existing systenjs 
for promoting national happiness, or preserv- 
ing national dignity. Congress had neither 
the power nor the means of doing justice to 
public creditors, nor of enlbrcing the respect 
of foreign nations. Gold and silver vanished, 
commerce languished, property was depreci- 
ated, and credit expired. The lovers of 
liberty and independence began to be less 
sanguine in their hopes from the American 
revolution, and to fear that they had built a 
visionary fabric of government on the falla- 
cious ideas of public virtue. For the first 
five or six years immediately following peace, 
the splendour which surrounded the infant 
states, from their successful struggle in the 
cause of independence and self government, 
was daily darkeninij. This state of things 
could not be indifferent to Wa.shington. He 
was amons: the first to discov'er the cause, and 
to point out the remedy. The inefficient 
support he received, while commander in 
chief, proved the inadequacy of the articles of 
confederation for raising and supporting a 

T 4 requisite 
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requisite military force — The experience of the 
fii;st years of peace, proved their total want of 
meansjfor the purpose of national government. 
From deficiency of vigour in the federal 
head, the United States were fast dwindling 
into separate sovereignties, unconnected by 
any bond of union, equal to public exigency. 
The private letters of Washington at this- 
time, shew his anxiety for his country's wel- 
fare, and his wisdoni in pointing out a remedy^ 
for its degradation. In one of them, he ob- 
serves " The confederation appears to me to 
be little more than a shadow without theslib- 
stance, and congress a nugatory body, their 
ordinances being little attended to. To me 
it is a solecism in politics, indeed it is one 
of the most extraordinary things in nature, 
that we should confederate as a nation, and 
yet be afraid to give the rulers of that nation, 
who are the creatures of our own making, ap- 
pointed for a limited and short duration, and 
who are amenable for every action, recallable 
at any* moment, and subject to all the evils 
which they may be instrumental in producing, 
suflficient powers to order and direct the af- 
fairs of the same. By such policy as this, 
the wheels of government are clogged; and 
our brightest prospects, and that high expec- 
tation which was entertained of us by the 

wondering 
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vondering world, are turned into astonish** 
meiit; and from the high ground on which we 
stood, we are descending into the vale of con- 
fusion and darkness. 

** That we have it in our power to become 
one of the most respectable nations upon 
earth,' admits in my humble opinion of no 
doubt, if we would but pursue a wise, just, 
and liberal policy towards one another, and 
would keep good faith with the rest of the 
world* That our resources are ample and in- 
creasing, none can deny ; but while they are 
grfldgingly applied or not applied at all, we 
give a vital stab to public faith, and will sink 
in the eyes of Europe into contempt." — In 
another, " It is one of the evils of democratic 
governments, that the people, not always see- 
ing, and frequently misled, must often feel 
before they are set right. But evils of this 
nature seldom fail to work their own cure. 
It is to be lamented, nevertheless, that the 
remedies are so slow, and that those who wish 
to apply them seasonably, are not attended 
to before they suffer in person, in interest, 
and in reputation. I am not without hopes 
that matters will soon take a favourable turn 
in the federal constitution. The discernmg 
part of the communityMiave long since seea 
the necessity of giving adequate powers to 



congress 
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congress for national purposes; and those 
of a different description must yield to it ere 
long/' 

In a letter to Mr. Jay, general Washing- 
ton observed, " Your sentiments, that our 

« 

affairs are drawing rapidly to a crisis, accord 
with my own. What the event will be, is 
also beyond the reach of my foresight. We 
have errors to correct : we have probably had 
too good an opinion of human nature, in 
forming our confederation. Experience has 
taught us, that men will not adopt and carry 
into execution measures the best calculated 
for their own good, without the intervention 
of coercive power. I do not conceive we can 
subsist long as a nation, without lodging 
somewhere a power which will pervade the 
whole union in as energetic a manner as the 
authority of the state governments extends 
over the several states. To be fearful of in- 
vesting congress, constituted as that body is, 
with ample authorities for national purposes, 
appears to me the very climax of popular ab- 
surdity and madness. Could congress exert 
them for the detriment of the people, without 
injuring themselves in an equal or greater 
proportion ? Are not their interests insepara- 
bly connected with tiiose of their constitu- 
ents.^ By the rotation of appointment, must 

they 
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they not mingle frequently with the mass of 
citizens ? Is it not rather to be apprehended, 
if they were possessed of the powers before 
described, that the individual members would 
be induced to use them on many occasions 
xery timidly and inefiicaciously, for fear of 
losmg their popularity and future election? 
"We must take human nature as we find it; 
perfection falls not to the share of mortals. 
HVIany are of opinion, that congress have too 
frequently made use of the suppliant, humble 
tone of requisition, in applications to the states, 
when they had a rioht to assert their imperial 
dignity, and command obedience. Be that 
as it may, requisitions are a perfect nullity, 
where thirteen sovereign, independent, dis- 
united states, are in the habit of discussing 
and refusing or complying with them at their 
option. Requisitions are actually little better 
than a jest, and a byword throughout the 
land. If you tell the legislatures, they have 
violated the treaty of peace, and invaded the 
prerogatives of the confederacy, they will 
laugh in your face. What, then, is to be 
done ? Things cannot go on in the same 
train for ever. It is much to be feared, as you 
observe, that the better kind of people, being 
disgusted with these circumstances, will have 
their minds prepared for any revolution what- 
ever. 
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ever. We arf. apt to run from one extreme 
into another. To anticipate and prevent dis- 
astrous contingencies, would be the part of 
wisdom and patriotism. 

** What astonishing changes a few years 
are capable of producing ! 1 am told that even 
respectable characters speak of ^ monarchical 
form of government without horror. From 
thinking proceeds speaking, thence to acting 
is often but a single step. But how irrevoca- 
ble and tremendous ! What a triumph for our 
enemies, to verify their predictions ! what a 
triumph for the advocates of despptisni, to 
find that we are incapable of governing our- 
selves ; and that systems founded on the basis 
of eqttal liberty, are merely ideal and falla- 
cious ! Would to God that wise measures may 
be taken in time, to avert the consequences 
we have but too much reason to apprehend, f 

" Retired as I am from the world, I 
frankly acknowledge I cannot feel myself an 
unconcerned spectator. Yet, having happily 
a^ssisted in bringing the ship into port, and 
having been fairly discharged, it is not my 
business to embark again on a sea of troubles. 

*^ Nor could it be expected, that my senti- 
ments and opinions would have much weight 
on the minds of my countrymen. They have 
been neglected, though given, as a last legacy, 

in 
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itt the most solemn manner. I had then per- 
haps some claims to pubhc attentions. I con- 
ftder myself as having none at present/' 

Illumination on the subject of enlarging 
the powers of congress was gradual. Wash- 
ington, in his extensive correspondence and 
intercourse w ith the leading characters of the 
different states, urged the necessity of a radical 
reform in the existing system of government. 
The business was at length seriously taken 
up, and a proposition was made b}' Virginia, 
for electing deputies to a general convention, 
for the sole purpose of revising the federal 
system of government. 

While this proposition was under consi- 
deration, an event took place which pointed 
out the propriety of its adoption. The pres- 
sure of evils in a great degree resulting 
iffrom the imbecility of government, aided by 
erroneous opinions, which confound liberty 
with licentiousness, produced commotions in 
Massachusetts which amounted to treason and 
rebellion. On this occasion Washington ex- 
pressed himself in a letter as follows : " The 
commotions and temper of numerous bodies 
in the eastern country, present a state of 
things equally to be lamented and deprecate^!. 
They exhibit a melamatoly verification of 
what our transatlantic foes have predicted, 

and 
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^ and of another thing perhaps which is still 
more to be regretted, and is yet more unac- 
countable, that mankind, when left to them*- 
selves, are unfit for their own government, 
I am mortified beyond expression, when I 
view the clouds which have spread over the 
brightest morn that ever dawned upon my 
country. In a word, 1 am lost in amazement^ 
when I behold what intrigue, the interested 
views of desperate characters, ignorance, and 
jealousy of the minor part, are capable of ef- 
' fecting, as a scourge on the major part of our 
fellow citizens of the union ; for it is hardly to 
be supposed that the great body of the people, 
tliough.they will not act, can be so short 
sighted or enveloped in darkness, as not to 
see rays of a distant sun through all this mist 
.of intoxication and folly. 

** You talk, my good Sir, of employing in- 
fluence to appease the present tumults in Mas- 
sachusetts. I know not where that influence 
is to be found, nor, if attainable, that it would 
he a proper remedy for these disorders. In- 
fluence is not government. Let us have a 
government by which our lives, liberties, and 
properties will be secured, or let us know the 
worst at once. Under these impressions, my 
humble opinion is, ihat there is a call for de- 
cision. Know precisely what the insurgents 

aim 
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sum at ; if they have real grievances, . redress 
them if possible, or acknowledge the justice 
o{ them, and your inability to do it in the 
present moment. If they have not, employ 
the force of government against them at once. 
If this is inadequate, all M^ill be convinced that 
the superstructure is bad, or wants support. 
To be more exposed in the eyes of the world, 
and more contemptible, is hardly possible. 
To delay one or the other of these expedients, 
is to exasperate on the one hand or to give 
confidence on the other, and will add to their 
numbers, for, like snow-balls, such bodies 
increase by every movement, unless there is 
something in the way to obstruct and crumble 
them, before their weight is too great and 
irresistible. 

" These are my sentiments. Precedents 
are dangerous things. Let the reins of 
government then be braced and held with a 
steady hand, and every violation of the con- 
stitution be reprehended. If defective, let it 
be amended, but not suffered to be trampled 
upon while it has an existence.'' 

Virginia placed the name of Washington 
at the head of her delegates for the proposed 
convention. Letters poured in upon hin^ 
from all sides, urging his acceptance of the 
appointment. In answer to one from Mr* 

Madison, 
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Madison, who had been the principal advo* 
cate of the measure in the Virginia legislature^ 
general Washington replied, "Although I hav^ 
bid an open adieu to the pubhc walks of 
life, and had resolved nevei* more to tread 
that theatre, yet if, upon any occasion so 
interesting to the well-being of our confede- 
racy, it had been the wish of the assembly 
that I should be an associate in the business 
of revising the federal system, I should, from 
a sense of the obligation I am under for 
repeated proofs of confidence in me, more 
than from any opinion 1 could entertain of 
tny usefulness, have obeyed its call ; but it is 
now out of my power to do this with any 
degree of consistency — the cause 1 will men- 
tion, s 

** I presume you heard, Sir, that I was first 
appointed, and have since been rechosen pre- 
sident of the society of the Cincinnati; and 
you may have understood also, that the trien- 
nial general meeting of this body is to be 
held in Philadelphia the first Monday i» 
May next. Some ptirticular reasons combio- 
ing with the peculiar situation of my pri- 
vate concerns, the necessity of paying atten-' 
fion to them, a wish for retirement, and 
telaxation from public cares, andrbeiimatk 
* pains which I begin to feel, very sensibly 

induced 
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vduced me, on the 3 1st ultimo, to address 
a circular letter to each state society, in- 
forming them of my intention not to : be at 
the next meeting, and of my desire not to, be • 
rechosen president. The vice president is 
also informed of this, that the business of 
the society may not be impeded by my ab- 
sence. Under these circumstances, it will 
readily be perceived that I could not appeal 
at the same time and place on any other 
occasion, without giving offence to a very 
respectable and deserving part of the com- 
munity — the late officers of the American 
army/' 

The meeting of the convention was post- 
poned to a day subsequent to that of the 
meeting of the Cincinnati, ■{'his removed 
one of the difficulties in the way of Wash- 
ington's acceptance of a seat in the conven- 
tion, and, joined with the importance of the 
call, and his own eager c^esire to advance 
the pubhc interest, finally induced his com- 
.pliance with the wishes of his friends* 

The convention met in Philadelphia in 
May, and unanimously chose George Wash- 
ington their president. On the 1 7th of Sep-,#^ 
tember 1787, they closed their labours, and i7M^ 
preferred the result to congress, with their 
opinion, " that it should be submitted to a 

U ' convention 
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convention of delegates, chosen in each statt 
by tlie people thereof, under the recommen- 
dation of its- legislature, for their assent and 
j?iitificatk>n^' 

By this new form of government^ ample 
pOvrers were given to congress, without the 
intervention of the stat<?fl, for every purpose 
that national dignity, interest, or happincsi* 
'Required. 

The ablest 'p6n.<^ and most eloquent tongues 
tvetfe employed for antl against its accept- 
tince. in thia animated contest Washington 
took nonpar*/ Having with his sword vindi- 
cated the right of his country to supreme au- 
thority over itself, and having witbhis advice 
aided in digesting an efficient form of govern- 
ment, which lie most thoroughly approved, it 
would seem as though he wished the people 
to decide for themselves whether to accept 
or reject it. 

The constitution being accepted by eleven 
states, and preparatory measures being taken 
for bringing it into operation, aH eyes were 
turned to Washington, as being the fittest 
man for the office of president of the United 
States. His correspondents began to press 
his acceptance of the hi jh office, as essential 
to the well-being of his country. 

7 . To 
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To those who think that Washington was 
like other men, it will scarcely appear possi- 
ble that supreme magistracy possessed no 
charms sufficient to tempt him from his be- 
loved retirement, when he was healthy and 
strong, and only fifty-seven years old ; but 
if an opinion can be formed of his real sen- 
timents, from the tenor of his life and confi- 
dential communications to his most intimate 
friends, a conviction will be produced, that his 
acceptance of the presidency of the United 
States was the result of a victory obtained by 
a sense of dutv over his inchnations, and was 
a real sacrifice of the latter to the former. 

In a letter to colonel Henry I^ee, Wash- 
ington observes, " Notwithstanding my ad- 
vanced season of life, my increasing fondness 
for agricultural amusements, and my growing 
Iovex>f retirement, augment and confirm my 
decided predilection for the character of a 
private citizen; yet it will. be no one of these 
motives, nor the hazard to which my former 
reputation might be exposed, nor the terroi" 
of encountering new fatigues and trouble.^, 
that would deter me from an acceptance, but 
a belief that some other person, who had less 
pretence and less inclination to be excused, 
could execute all the duties full as satisfac- 
torily as myself. To say more would be 

U2 indiscreet, 
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indiscreet, as a disclosure of a refusal before- 
hand might incur the apphcation of the fable, 
in which the fox is represented as undervalu- 
ing the grapes he could not reach. You will 
perceive, my dear Sir, by what is here observ- 
ed, (and which you will be pleased to consider 
in the light of a confidential communication) 
that my inclinations will dispose and decide 
me to remain as I am, unless a clear and in- 
surmountable conviction should be impressed 
on my mind, that some very disagreeable con- 
sequences must in all human probability re- 
sult from the indulgence of my wishes/' 

And in another letter to colonel Hamilton, 
he says, ^' If I am not grossly deceived in my- 
self, I should unfoignedly rejoice, in case the 
electors, by giving their votes to some other 
person, would save me from the dreadful di- 
lemma of being forced to accept or refuse. If 
that may not be, I am in the next place 
earnestly desirous of searching out the truth, 
and of knowing whether there does not exist 
a probability, that the government would just 
as happily and effectually be carried into exe- 
cution without my aid as with it. I am truly 
solicitous to obtain all the previous informa-' 
tion which the circumstances will afford, and 
to determine, when the determination can 
no longer be postponed, according to the prin- 
ciples 
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ciples of right reason, and the dictates of a 
clear conscience, without too great a refe* 
rence to the unforeseen consequences which 
may affect my person or reputation. Until 
that period, 1 may fairly hold myself open to 
conviction, though I allow your sentiments 
to have weight in them, and I shall not pass 
by your arguments without giving them as 
dispassionate a consideration as I can possibly 
bestow upon them. 

" In' taking a survey of the subject, in 
whatever point of light I have been able to 
place it, 1 will not suppress the acknowledg- 
ment, my dear Sir, that I have always felt a 
kind of gloom upon my mind, as often as I 
have been taught to expect I might, and per- 
haps must be called upon ere long to make 
the decision. You will, I am well assured, be- 
lieve the assertion, though I have little ex- 
pectation it would gain credit from those who 
are less acquainted with me, that if I should 
receive the appointment, and should be pre- 
Tailed upon to accept it, the acceptance 
would be attended with more difficulty and 
reluctance than I ever experienced before. It 
would be, however, with a fixed and sole 
determination, of lending whatever assistance 
might be in my power to promote the public 
weal, in hopes that at a convenient and early 

V 3 period 
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period my services might be dispensed with, 
and that I might be permitted once more to 
retire, to pass an unclouded evening, after 
the stormy day of life, in the bosom of do- 
mestic tranquillity." 

Again, to general Lincolp, he observes, 
" I may, however, with great sincerity, 
and, I believe, without offending against— 
modesty and propriety, say to you, thatu 
I most heartily wish the choice to whic 
you allude might not fall upon me, and tha 
if it should, 1 must reserve to myself the rights 
of making up my final decision at the las 
mom^eut, when it can be brought into on 
view, an4 when the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of a refusal can be more judiciously 
determined than at present, But be assured, 
my dear Si J'? if from any inducement I shal/ 
be persuaded ultimately to accept, it will 
not be, so far as I know my own heart, from 
^}}y of '4 private or personal n^iture. Every 
personal consideration conspires to rivet me 
(if I may use the expression) to retirementt 
At my tinie of life, md under my circum^' 
stances, nothing in this world can ever draw, 
me from it, unless it bq a conviction, that the 
p2^rtiality of my countrymen had made iny 
services absolutely necessary j^ joined to a fear 
tjiat wy refys^jl- njight ind^^^^^^ b^Uef, that I 
r;,.i/, V. s ' preferred 
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jTcferred the conservation of my own reputa- 
ion, and private ease, to the good qf my 
rountrv^ After all, if 1 should conceive my- 
;elf in a manner constrained to accept, I cali 
leaven to witness, that this very act would 
f)e the greatest sacritice of my personal feel- 
ngs and wishes, that ever I have been called 
ipon to make. It would be to forego repose 
md domestic enjoyment for trouble, perhaps 
br public obloquy ; for i should consider niy- 
jelf as entering upon an unexplored field, 
enveloped on every side with, clouds and 
iarkness. 

*' From this embarrassing situation I had 
naturally supposed that my declarations at 
the close of the war would have saved me, 
wd that my sincere intentions, tl>en publicly 
made known, would have -effectually pre- 
cluded me for ever afterward* from being 
looked upon as a candidate for any of- 
fice- This hope, as a last anchor of worldly 
happiness in old age, I had carefully pre* 
served, until the public papers, and private 
tetters from my correspondents in almost 
every quarter, taught me to apprehend that 
I might soon be obliged to answer thef que.^ 
tion, whether I would go again into public 
life ornot?'' 
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And to the marquis de la Fayette he 
writes, '* Your sentiments, indeed, coincide 
much more nearly with those of my other 
friends, than with my own feelings. In 
truth, my difficulties increase and magnify 
as I draw towards the period when, ac- 
cording to the common behef, it will be 
necessary for me to give a definitive answer 
in one way or other. Should circumstances 
render it in a manner inevitably necessary to 
be in the affirmative, be assured, my dear 
Sir, I shall assume the task with the most 
unfeigned reluctance, and with a real diffi- 
dence for which 1 shall probably receive no 
credit from the world. If I know my own 
heart, nothing short of a conviction of duty 
will induce me again to take an active part 
in public affiiirs. And in that case, if I can 
form a plan for my own conduct, my endea- 
vours shall be unremittingly exerted, even at 
the hazard of former fame or present popu- 
larity, to extricate my country from the 
embarrassments in which it is entangled, 
through want of credit, and to establish a 
general system of policy, which, if pursued, 
will ensure permanent felicity to the common- 
wealth, I think I see a p^th as clear and as 
direct as a ray of light, which leads to the 
attaiamenii of that object. Nothing but 

harmony, 
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liarmony, honesty, industry, and frugality, are 
necessary to make us a great and a happy 
people. Happily, the present posture of at- 
feirs, and the prevaihng disposition of my 
countrymen, promise to co-operate in esta- 
blishing those four great and essential pillars 
of pubHc felicity/' 

Before the election of a president came on, 
so universal was the expectation that Washing- 
Jon would be elected, that numerous appli- 
cations were made to him, in anticipation, for 
offices in the government, which would be in 
his gift. To one of such applicants he wrote 
as follows : — -" Should it become absolutely 
necessary for me to occupy the station in 
which your letter presupposes me, I have 
determined to go into it perfectly free from 
all engagements of every nature whatsoever. 
A conduct in conformity to this resolution 
would enable me, in balancing the various 
pretensions of different candidates for ap- 
pointments, to act with a sole reftrence to 
justice and the public good. This is, in sub- 
;stance, the answer that I have given to all 
applications (and they are not few) which 
Jiave already been made/' 
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not by the newly chosen president. In a 
letter to general Knox, he observed, " As to 
mjself, the delay may be compared to a re- 
prieve ; for in confidence I tell you (with tho 
world it would obtain little credit) that my 
movements to the chair of government will 
be accompanied by feelings not unlike those 
of a culprit who is going to the place of his 
execution, so unwilling am I, in the evening 
of life, nearly consumed in public cares, to 
quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of diflicul- 
ties, without that competency of political 
skill, abilities, and inchnution, which are ne- 
cessary to manage the helm. I am sensible 
that I am embarking the voice of the people, 
and a good name of my own, on this voyage ; 
but what returns will be made for them, 
heaven alone can foretell. Integrity and 
finnness are all I can i^romise ; these, be tha 
voyage long or short, shall never forsake nje^ 
although I may be deserted by all men ; for 
of the consolations which are to be derived 
from these, under any circumstances, tho 
world cannot deprive me.'' 

On the second day after receiving notica 
of his appointment, Washington set , out foj: 
^ ew York. On his way thither,, the .road 
was crowded with numbers anxious to see 
the man of the people. Escorts of militia, 

and 
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and of gentlemen of the first character and 
station, attended him from state to state; 
and he was every where received with the 
highest honours which a grateful and admir- 
ing people could confer. Addresses of con- 
gratulation were presented to him by the in- 
habitants of almost every place of conse- 
quence through which he passed ; to all o 
which he returned such modest, unassuming 
answers, as were in every respect suitable to 
his situation. So great were the h<inour 
with which he was loaded, that they coul 
scarcely have failed to produce haughtines 
in the mind of any ordinary man ; but no 
thing of the kind was ever discovered in this 




extraordinary personage. On all occasionsp^ 
he behaved to all men with the affability of 
one citizen to another. He was truly great 
in deserving the plaudits of his country, but 
mach greater in not being elated by them. 
Of the . numerous addresses which were 
prfeaented on this occasion, one subscribed by 
Dennis Ramsay, the mayor of Alexandria, in 
the name of the people of that city, who were 
the neighbours of Mr. Washington, was par- 
ticularly and universally admired. Jt was v\ 
the following words : — 
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** To George Washington, es(]^uire, president 
of. the United States, &c. 

" Again your country commands your 
care. Obedient to its wishes, unmindful of 
your e s , we see you again relinquishing the 
bliss of retirement, and this too at a period 
of life when nature itself seems to authorise 
% preference of repose. 

" Not to extol your glory as a soldier; 
. not to pour forth our gratitude for past ser- 
vices ; not to acknowledge the justice of the 
unexampled honour which has been conferred 
upon you by the spontaneous and unanimous 
suffrage of three millions of freemen, in your 
election to the supreme magistracy ; nor to 
. admire the patriotism which directs your con- 
. duct — do your neighbours and friends now 
address you ; themes less splendid, but more 
endearing, impress our minds. The first and 
iJest of citizens, must leave us; our aged must 
lose their ornament ; our youth their model ; 
our agriculture its improver ; our commerce 
its friend ; our infant academy its protector ; 
our poor their benefactor ; and the interior 
navigation of the Potowmack (an event re- 
plete with the most extensive utiUty, already 
by your unremitted exertions brought into 
partial use) its institutor and promoter. 
'' Farewell ! Go, and make a grateful peo- 
ple 
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pie happy — a people who will be doubl}^ 
grateful, when they contemplate this recen 
sacrifice for their interest. 

" To that Being who maketh and urt- 
maketh at bis will, we corHmend you ; an 
after the accomplishment of the arduous bilfcj 
siness to which you are called, may he 
store to us a^ain the best of taen, and 
most beloved fellow citizen!^' 



To this Mr. Washington returned; the 
lowing answer : 

"Gentlemen,. - . = - 

** Although I ought not to con6ial, yet 7 
cannot describe the painful emotions whic^A 
I felt in being called upon to determine, 
whether I would accept or refuse the presi- 
dency of the United States. The unaflimity 
in the choice, the opinion of my friends, 
communicated from different parts of Europe 
as well as from America, the apparent wish 
of those who were not entirely satined with 
the constitution in its present form, and ati 
ardent desire on my own part to be in- 
strumental in connecting the goodwill of my 
countrymen towards each other, have induted 
an acceptance. Those who know me best, 
(aiid you, my fellow citizens, are from your 
situation in that number), know better than 
any others,., my love of retirement is so great, 

* that 
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that no earthly consideration short of a con- 
viction of duty could hav^'e prevailed upon me 
to depart from my resolution, ' never more 
to take any share in transactions of a public 
nature \ for at my age and in hiy circum- 
stances, what prospects or advantages could 
I propose to myself from embarking again 
on the tempestuous and uncertain ocean of 
public life ? 

" I do not feel myself under the necessity 
of making public declarations, in order to 
convince you, gentlemen, of my attachment 
to yourselves and regard for your interest.*. 
The whole tenor of my life has been open to 
your inspection, and my past actions, rather 
4:han my present declarations, must be the 
gledgp of my future conduct. 

** In the mean time, I thank you most 
sincerely for the expressions of kindness con- 
tained in your valedictory address. It is true, 
just after having bade adieu to my domestic 
connexions, this tender proof of your friend- 
ship is but too well calculated still further to 
awaken my sensibility, and increase my regret 
at parting fi'om the enjoyment of private 
life. . 

" All that now remains for me is to commit 
myseir and you to the protection of that 
beneficent Being, who on a former occasion 

liatli 
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s saluted with thrfee cheers by the inhabi-- 
its of the vicinity. When he came to the 
fw of the hill on his way to Trenton^ a 
imphal arch was erected on the bridge, by 
ection of the ladies of the place. The crown 
the arch was ornamented with laurel and 
ivers, and on it wa^ displayed in large cha^ 
Iters, " December 26th, 1 776.'"^ Beneath 
i sweep of the arch was this inscription, 
The Defender of the mothers will alsp protect 
Jir daughters.'* On the north side were 
iged a number of female children dressed 
white, with garlands on their heads, and 
ikets of flowers on their arms. In the sfecond 
¥ Stood the young women, and behind them 
5 married ladies of the vicinity. The install 
passed the arch, the children beggin to sing 
} following ode : — • 

Welcome, mighty dhief^ once more 
Welcome to this grateful shore j 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the fatal blow ; 

Aims at thee the fatal blow. 
Virgins fair and Matrons grave. 
These thy conquering tirm did save> 
Build for thee triumphal bowejs. 
iStrftw, ye Fair, his vray with flowers ; 

Strew your HeroV way with flower^ 

As they sui^g the la^ lines they strewed 

f » • •<••■•« *-• • »..••>•■.< . m .«« -I.1VW v«« - «• t * « •' ■»« r^ VM*.- %.* v*'^^ 

* Sfe ante, p, 68. 
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lanufactures. In ^the morning of the- day; 
ppointed for this purpose, the clergy of different 
enominations assembled their congregations 
1 their respective places of worship j and 
ffered up public prayers for the president. 
tid people of the United States. About noon, 
procession, followed by a great multitude of 
.tizens, moved from the president's houses to 
ederal hall. When they came within a sliort 
istance of the hall, the troops formed, a 
ae on both sides of the way, through which 
If. Washington, accompanied by thie vice 
resident Mr. John Adams, passed into tW 
jnate chamber. Immediately after, at- 
jnded by both houses, he went intOr the 
allery fronting Broad-street, and before them 
nd an immense concourse of citizens, took 
ae oath prescribed by the constitution, which 
^as administered by Rt R. Livingston, the 
hancellor of the state of New Yprk. Ati awful 
ilence prevailed among the spectators during 
bis part of the ceremony. It wa;3 a minute of 
he most sublime political joy. The chancellor 
ben proclaimed George Washington president 
f the United States. This was answered by 
be discharge of thirteen guns, and by the 
(Fusions of shouts from near 10,000 grateful 
nd affectionate hearts. The president bOiWed 
lost respectfully to the people, and the air 

X 2 / again 
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Sgiiin' tttecwnded with acclamations. He the 
ietiteditci the senate chamber, \rhere he mad^ 
tiW following speech to both houses : 

** Ediow ditiaens of the senate, and of th^ 
fton^ of representatives ; 

" i^numg the vicissitudes incident to lif^ 
fib 6t^n* could have filled me with greats/ 
tfi^^iigti^s than thaft of which the notification 
t^f&d tmftsnikted hy your brder, and receivec/ 
tfn th^ 1 4th day of the present month. * On 
the 6n& h^hd I waft summoned by my coun- 
«ty, whose voice I can never hear but with 
vmet^^fi! and love, from a retreat which I 
H^ ehosein frith the fondest predilection, and 
itt nvy flattering hopes with an immutable 
dtecisi^e>n, as the asylum of my declining jrears, 
a retreat which \vas rendered every day mote 
necessai^y as well as more dear to me, by the 
additiioia of habit to incliimtion, and of fire- 
ffue^nt intei'ruptiotis in my health to the gra- 
dual w^ste committed on it by time. On the 
other hiartd, the magnitudie and difficulty of 
the trtifi^t to which the voice of my country 
called liie, being sufficient to awaken in thb 
wisest and n^ost experienced of her citizens a 
distrustfii4 wrtttiny into hi:s qualifications, 
caruW not btrt overwhelm with despondence 
one, who, inheriting inferior endowments from 
ifilturb, a^ ;Cif]f^ractised in the duties of cHvil 

administration, 
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idministration, ought to be p^puliajdy con- 
icious of \m own deficiencies. In thi^ con- 
lict of emotions, all I dare aver is, that it 
\as been my faithful study to .collect 11^ 
luty from ajustappreciation of every circuiu- 
tance by which it might be affected. AH J 
aire hope is, that if, in executing this task,.I 
ave been too much swayed by a .grateful 
^membranoe of former instances, or ,bv >an 
fiectionate sensibility to this transic^adent 
roof of the confidence of mv fellow cltiasens. 
jkI have thence too little consuhed xay iruca- 
^wiity as well as disincUnatiop for the :weighty 
Odd untried cg^res before me, my cerr.or wiUJbe 
)!&Uiated by the .motiMe^ whijcb rabkd roej, 
ind its consequences be ju(|ged bymyjqAuiv- 
Ty with §omp.<ihare of the partiality in :^:hicb 
hey Qfigiaeited* 

*' Such ;beiijg the iuxpife^ions iinder whkh 

'Iwrve, .in .obedieuiee to the jpuhlic rsummows, 

«pajred to .the .pifeseiit Atskti^n, .it wwld Jbe 

peculiarly imprpper.to,omit,vintbiU^fiF«t^^^^ 
wl, my fervent jsppplications to that Almighty 
Jmng who rttJes .over tl^e univer^se— whopre- 
ideiJ in the councils pfnations-^anci who^ 
iroYidentialttidsew supply every human de- 
act— that his, benediction m:£yf ^consecrate tp 
de liberties . and happiness of the people of 
he United States a government instituted 

X 3 by 
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by themselves for these essential purpbsessBi 
and may enable e^'ery instrument employe^ 
in its administration to execute with succe^ 
the functions allotted to his charge. In terx 
dering this homage to the Great Author o/ 
every public and private good, I assure my. 
self that it expresses your sentiments not less 
than my own, nor those of my fellow citi- 
zens at large less than either. No people can 
be bound to acknowledge and adore the in- 
visible hand which conducts the affairs of men 
more than the people of the United States, 
Every step by which they have advanced to 
the character of an- independent nation seems 
to have been distinguished by sopie token of 
^'v**^rovidential agency. And in the important 
revolution just accomplished in the system of 
their united government, the tranquil de- 
liberations and voluntary consent of so many 
distinct communities from which the event 
has resulted, cannot be compared with the 
means by which most governments have been 
established, without some return of pious gra*- 
titude, along with an humble anticipation of 
the future blessings which the pa^t seem to 
presage. These reflections,- arising out of 
the present crisis, have forced theniselves too 
strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You 
will join with me, I trust, in thinking that 

. tber^ 
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there are none under the influence of which 
the proceedings of a new and free ^govern- 
ment can more auspiciously commence; 

/* By the article, establishing the executive 
department, it is made the duty of the pre- 
sident ' to recommend to your consideration 
«uch measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient/ The circumstances under which 
I now meet you, will acquit me from entering 
into that subject farther, than to refer to the 
great constitutional charter under which you 
are assembled, and which, in defining your 
powers, designates the objects to which 
your attention is to be given. It will be 
more consistent with those circumstances, 
and far more con«:enial with the feelings 
which actuate me, to substitute, in place 
of a recommendation of particular mea- 
sures, the tribute that is due to the talents, 
the rectitude, and the patriotism which 
adorn the characters selected to devise and 
adopt fliem. In those honourable qualifica- 
tions I behold the surest pledges, that as on 
one side^no local prejudices or attachments, 
no separate views nor party animosities, will 
misdirect the comprehensive and equal eye 
which ought to watch over this great assem- 
blage of communities and interests ; so, on 
^nother^ that the foundations of our national 

^ 4 policy 
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policy v^ ill be laid in the pure and immutable 
principles of private morality, and the pre^ 
eminence of free government be exemplified 
by all the attributes which can win the affec-* 
tionsof its citizens, and command the respect 
of the world. I dwell on this prospect with 
every satisfaction m hich an ardent love for 
my country can inspire — since there is no 
truth more thoroughly established, than that 
there exists in the oeconomy and course of 
nature an indissoluble union between virtue 
and happiness, between duty and £td vantage^ 
between the genuine maxims of an honest 
and magnanimous people, and the solid 
rewards of public prosperity and felicity — ' 
since we ought to be no less persuaded, 
tibiat the propitious smiles of heaven can never 
be expected on a nation that disregards the 
eternal rules of order and right which heaven 
itself ha;^ ordained — And since the preserva? 
tion of the sacred fire of liberty, and the 
destiny of the republican model of govern-? 
ipfient, are justly considered as deeply, perhaps 
as finally, staked on the experiment entrustec^ 
to the hands of the American people. 

" Besides the ordinary subjects committe4 
to your care, it will remain with your judgr 
ment to decide how far aq exercise of th^ 
pccasipiial power^^ delegate^ by th^ 5th artif^ 

cle 
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de of t^e constitution, is raadaifed ei^pedieiit 
at the rpresent juxicture by %ht ^dtlHii^ <of ob* 
jections which have beeb u^iBd ^aanat «the 
system, or by the degree of inquietudi^ 
which h.is given birth to them. 

" Instead, of undertaking particular v^ 
commendations on this subject, in which I 
could be guided by no lights <lerived from 
official opportunities, I shall again ;give way 
to my entire confidence in your discernment 
and pursuit of the public good* For I a^au^p 
myself, that whilst y©u carrfully avoid every 
ateeration which miglit endanger Uie bene-^ 
fits of an united and effective government, 
or which ought to await the future lessoafl 
of experience, e. reverence for the dharec- 
teristic rights of freertien, and ^ regard for 
the public harmony, will Sufficiently influ- 
ence your deliberations on the question, how 
far the fot^mer can be more impregnably 
fortified, or the latter be -safely and ailvaii- 
togeously promoted. 

'' To the preceding observations I have one 
to addjSvbich will be most properly f^ddressed 
to the house of represent^^tives. It concerns 
myself, an4 will therefore l>e as brief as pos- 
liible. 

" When I was first honoured with a oall 
}0o the service of iny country, theji on the 

eve 
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tatibns, and the wise measures on which the 
success of this government must depend/' 
• The president and congress then attended 
divine service. 

In the evening a very ingenious and splen- 
did show of fireworks was exhibited. Be- 
twixt the fort and the bowUng-green stood 
conspicuous, a superb and brilHant transparent 
painting, in the centre of which was the por- 
trait of the president, represented under the 
emblem of Fortitude ; on his right hand was 
Justice, and on his left Wisdom ; one significant 
of the senate of the United States, the other of 
the house of representatives. 

When Washington comxnenced his admuB^ 
stration, the condition of the United S & (li| i - 
ivas so embarrassed, as to excite many fears 
for the success of the new government^ The 
treasury was empty. Large debts were due, 
both by the old congress and by individuals, to 
foreigners, and also from the United States to 
its own citizens, and from citizens to citizetts. 
Every effort made by the old congress to pay, 
or even to fund its debts, had failed, from the 
imbecility of the federal system. Great dis- 
<!ontents prevailed in the United States ; for 
the party opposed to the new constitution was 
-strong and numerous. Several of these were 
•fleeted to seats in tlie new congi^ss. -Souie 
'"'.' were 
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w«re ici^rnqrons for a new convention, and 
the wort moderate for ameudnaents .of what 
Ipoj^ j)6en mtified. Two states*, NoiJth Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island, by refuging ^an ap- 
cept^noe ^f the constitution, were without 
the pale of its operations. 

Aniin;osities prevailed to a great degree 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
Each charged the other with a ibreach of 
their late treaty. In isuppoTt of the^e charges 
one party urged the severities practised to- 
wards the loyalists, ajid that some of tiie 
states had interposed legal -impediments to 
the recovery of debts due to British subjects. 
ITjbe other party ^criminated, by aljeg|ing 
^||ll!t the British, on tl>eir deiparture from the 
United States, had ;carried off with them ^se- 
^esal thousands. of aegroes belonging to the 
AniertcaQs, -and ako that the ;British con^ 
vtinued toipossiess sundry pQsts within the, ao- 
jfcnowledged limits of the United States, aa4 
the^t from these post^ they encouraged and 
iiistigatfcd the neighbouring Indiaiis to mate 
'^w^r Oft their north western frontier ^ettfe- 
jEne«t8. 

^pain^ from the crcum5?tance of their owni* 
ii^g *he knd on each side of the mouth of 
,jA^ ^Missibsip^i^ .ciaimed the exclusive navigar 
Ai^a\of ;t^»liy«r, <Mfhiie the .^fitferpiinlia)?>* 

tants 
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tants of the United States looked to their 
counla'y for a vindication of their comraoa 
right to thi& highway of nature. The bouada- 
riea of the United States^ towards the terri- 
tories of Spain in the south, and towards, those 
of Britain in the north east, were both ua* 
settled and in dispute. The whole regular 
effective force of the United States was \es$ 
than 600 men. 

Their trade was restricted much more than 
when they formed a part of the British em- 
pire. They had neither money to purchase 
nor a naval force to compel the friendship of 
the Barbary po\^'ers, and were therefore ex- 
posed to capture whenever they ventured to 
trade in the Mediterranean, the coasts, of 
which ofiered the best markets for some of 
riieir valuable commodities. 

The military strength of the northern lor 
dians, who inhabited the country between the 
lakes, the Mississippi, and the Ohio, was^ com«- 
poted at 5,000, and of these 1,500 were at 
open war with the United States. The 
Creeks in the south west, who coul(i bring 
€,.000 fighting men into the fields were at war 
with Georgia. • 

These were but a part of the embarrass- 
ments under which the United States labour* 

ed 
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ed when general Washington was called t* 
the helm. The redress of most of them re- 
quired legislative interference as well as exe* 
cutive aid. To point out the particular 
agency of the president, in removing these 
embarrassments, and generally ameliorating 
the condition of the United States, is pecu- 
liarly the province of the biographer of Wash- 



ington. 



Congress having organised the great de- 
partments of government, it became the duty 
of the executive to designate proper persons 
to fill them. In dischargins; this delicate and. 
difficult trust, Washington kept himself free 
fronf every engagement, and uniformly de- 
clined giving decisive answers to applicants, 
having previously resolved to nominate per- 
sons to offices with a sole view to the public 
good, and to bring forward those who, upon 
every consideration and from the best, in- 
formation he could obtain, were, in his 
judgment, most likely to answer the great 
end. 

Under these impressions, he placed ijolonel 
Hamilton at the head of the treasury de- 
partment. • 

At the head of the department of foreign 
affairs he placed Mr. Jefferson. - 

General 
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General. Knox was continued in the de- 
partment of war which he had filled under 
the old congress. 

The office of attorney-general was assigned 
to Mr. Edmund Randolph. 

These composed the cabinet council of the 
first president. 

The judicial department was filled as fol- 
lows : 

John Jay, of New Yorf\, chief justice. 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
William Gushing, of Massachusetts,* 
Robert Harrison, of Maryland, and 
John Blair, of Virginia; associate judges. 
The officers who had been appointed by 
e individual states to manage the revenue, 
'wliich under the old system was paid into the 
&t:ate treasury, were reappointed to corre- 
^IX)nding offices under the new constitution, 
\>y which the revenue had been transferred 
from the local to the general treasury of the 
ttnion. 

It was among the first cares of Washington 
to make peace with the Indians. General 
Lincoln, Mr. Griffin, and colonel Humphries, 
^ery soon after the inauguration of the pre* 
8^dent, were deputed by him to treat with the 
Creeks. ThesQ met M^Gillvray and other 

chiefs 



i t 



cliefe of that Ba*ion, with aboufr 8,000 itteti^ 
at the Rock landings on the frontiers of 
Georgia. The negotiations were soon broken 
ikff by MKSillypay, whoge peraonal interests 
and connexions witb Spain were supposed to * 
have been the real cause of their arbrupt and 
unsuccessful termination. The next ye^ 
brought round an accomplishment of the 
president's wishes, which had failed in the 
first attempt. Policy and interest concurred 
in recommending every prudent measure /or 
detaching the Creek Indians from all coniaex- 
ion with the Spaniards^ and cementing their 
friendship with the United States. Treaties 
carried on with tliem in the vicinity of. the 
l^panish settlements promised less than nego- 
tiations conducted at the seat of the general 
go^'eirnm^nt. To induce a disposition favour- 
able to this change of place, the president 
#ent colonel Willet, a brave and intellir 
gen* efiScer of the late army, into the Greek 
eountry, ^>parently on^rivate business, but 
with a letter of introduction to M'GiUvray, 
M*ith iAstrucdons to Cake occasional op-^ 
portuiuties to poisit out the distres$e9 
which a iwar w^ith tke United States would 
I^V^g on the Creek nation> and the indi&^ 
eiietiDtt of the^- breaking off the negpti*- 
tien at the {iook hniAing,. ts^r^ to exh.of t hjbtf 
11 ta 
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to repair with the chisfs of his nation to 
New York, in orJer to eflfect a solid and 
lasting peace. Willet performed these duties 
with so much dexterity, thatM'Gillvray, with 
the chiefs of his nation, were induced to 
come to New York, where fresh negotiations 
commenced, which, on the 7th of August 
1790, terminated in the estabhshment of 
peace. 

The pacific overtures made by Washington 
to the Indians of the Wabash and of the 
Miamis failed of success. Long experience had 
taught the president, that on the failure of 
negotiation with Indians, policy, oeconomy, 
and even humanity required the employment 
of a sufficient force to carry offensive war 
into their country, ^nd lay waste their settle- 
ments. The accomplishment of this was no 
easy matter. The Indian nations were nu- 
merous, accustomed to war, and not without 
discipline. They were said to be furnished 
with arms and ammmiition from the British 
posts held within the United States, in viola- 
tion of the treaty of peace. Generals Ilarmar 
and St. Clair were successively defeated by 
-the Indians ; and four or five years elapsed 
before they were subdued. This vv^as accom- 
plished by general Wayne, in 1794. Soon 
after that event, a peace was concluded under 
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his auspices, between these Indians and, the 
United States. In the progress of this last 
Indian war, reD6ated overtures of peace were* 
made to the north-weftern Indians, but re- 
jected. About the same period, a new system 
was commenced for turning them off from 
hunting tatbe employments of civihzed hfe, 
by furnishing them with implements and in- 
^tnictions for a^rriculture and manufactures. 

In this rnann-;;]-,. during the presidency of 
George Washington, peace was restored to 
the frontier settlements, both i» the north 
and south west, which has continued ever 
since, airJ is likely so to do ; while at the same 
time the prospect of rneliorating the condi- 
tion of the savages is dally brightening ; for 
the system first begun by Washington with 
the' vicv\r of civibzins: these fierce son^ of 
nature has been ever since steadily pursued 
by all his successors. ludian wars are now 
only known from the records or recollection of 
past events ; and it is probable that the day i* 
not far distant, when the United States will 
receive a considerable accession of citizens 
from the civilised red men of the forests 
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CHAP. XII. 

General Washington attends to the foreign relations of 
the United States.— Negotiates with Spain.— Difficul- 
ties in the way.— The free navigation of the Mississippi 
is granted by a treaty made with major Pinckney. — 
Negotiations with Britain.— Difficulties in the way. — 
War probable. — Mr. Jay's mission. — His treaty with 
Great Britain. — Opposition thereto.— Is ratified.— 
Washington refuses papers to the house of representa- 
tives. — British posts in the United States evacuated.— 

. Negotiations with France: — Genet's arrival.— Assumes 
powers in violation of the neutralityoftheUnited States, 
—Is flattered by the people. — But opposed by the ex- 
ecutive.— Is recalled.— General Pinckney sent as public 
minister to adjust disputes with France.— Is not received, 
— Washington declines a re-election, and addresses the 
people.— j-His last address to the national legislature. — 
Recommends a navy, a military academy, and other 
public institutions* 

Events which had taken place before the 
inauguration of Washington embarrassed his 
negotiations for the adjustment of the pohtical 
relations between the United States and 
Spain. 

In the year 1779, Mr. Jay had been ap- 
pointed by the old congress to make a treaty 
^'ith his cathohc majesty, but his best en- 
deavours for more than two years were ineffec- 
tuaL In a fit of despondence, while the re- 
volutionary war was pressing, he had been 

y 2 authorised 
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authorised by congress to agree '* to relinquisfef 
and in future to forbear to use, the navigation 
of the river Mississippi, from the point where 
it leaves the United States down to the ocean/' 
After the war was ended, a majority of con- 
gress had agreed to barter away, for twenty- 
five years, their claim f o this navigation. 

A long and intricate negotiation between 
M* Gardoquiy the minister of bis cathoKc 
majesty, and the secretary of foreign affairs, 
had taken place at New Yoiic in the interval 
between the establishment of peace and of 
the new constitution of the United States, 
but was rendered abortive, from the inflexible 
adherence of M. Gardoqui to the exclusion of 
the citizens of the United S tates from navigating 
the Mississippi below their southern boundary. 
This unyielding disposition of Spain, the in- 
ability of the United States to assert their 
claims to the navigation of this river, and 
especially the facility which the old congress 
had evinced to recede from it for a term of 
years, had soured the minds of the western 
settlers. Their impatience transported t-hem. 
so far beyond the bounds of poHcy, that they 
sometimes dropped hij^ts of separating from 
the Atlantic states, and attaching themselves 
to the Spaniards. In this critical state of 
things, the president found abundant exercise 
; for 
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for all his prudence. The western inhabitants 
were in fact thwarting his views in their fa- 
vour, and encouraging Spain to persist in 
refusing that free navigation which was so 
ardently desired both by the president and 
the people- The adherence of Spain to the 
exclusive use of the lower Mississippi, and 
the impolitic discontents of the western inha- 
bitants, were not the only embarrassments 
of Washington in negotiating with tlie court 

of Madrid* 

In 1794 four Frenchmen left Philadelphia, 

empowered by M. Genet, the minister of the 
French republic, to prepare an expedition in 
Kentucky against New Orleans. Spain, then at 
ivar with France, was at peace with the United 
States. Washington was officially bound 
to interpose his authority to prevent the rais- 
ing of an armed force from among his fellow 
citizens to commit hostihties on a peaceable 
leighbouring power. Orders were accord- 
ngly given to the civil authority in Kentucky, 
;o use all legal means to prevent this expedi- 
ion ; but the execution of these orders was so, 
^ery languid, tliat it became necessary to call 
n the aid of the regular army. General 
-Vayne was ordered to establish a military 
brce on the Ohio, for the purpose of forcibly 
topping any body of armed men who, in 

Y 3 ^opposition 
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opposition to remonstrances, should persist in 
going down that river. 

Many of the high-spirited Kentuckians 
were so exasperated against the Spaniards, ai 
to be very wiUing to second the views of the 
French minister, and under his auspices to 
attack New Orleans. The navigation of the 
Mississippi was so necessary for conveying to 
proper markets the surplusage of their luxu- 
riant soil, that to gain this privilege, others 
were willing to receive it from the hands of 
the Spaniards, at the price of renouncing all 
political connexion wdth the United States. 
While these opposite niodes of seeking a remedy 
for the same evil were pursuing by persons 
of different temperaments, a remonstrance from 
the inhabitants of Kentucky was presented to 
Washington and congress. This demanded 
the use of the Mississippi as a natural right, 
^nd at the same time charged the government 
with being under the influence of a local po- 
licy, which had prevented all serious efforts 
for the acquisition of a right, essential to the 
prosperity of the western population. It spoke 
the language of an injured people, irrita- 
ted by the maladministration of their public 
servants, and hinted the probability of a dis- 
memberment of the union, if their natural 
rights were not vindicated by government. To 
7 appease 
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appease these discontents, to restrain the 
French from makii:g war on the Spaniards 
with aforce raised and embodied in the United 
States, and at the same time, by LiW ne;j,otia- 
tion, to obtain the free use of the Mi^ .hs^^^ippi 
from the court of JMndrid^ wrs the task as- 
siocned to Washin2;ton. Diilici:! . -.md duiicate 
as it was, the whole was uccoujpashcd. Ante- 
rior to the receipt of the remonstrance, the 
president, well knowing the discontnts of the 
interior people, and that the piibhcation of 
them would obstruct his views, had directed 
the secretary of state to give assurances to the 
governor of Kentucky . that every exei'tion Was 

making to obtain the free navigation so much 
desired. The strong arm of government was 
^successfully exerted to frustrate the expedition- 
projected by the French minister against New 
Orleans. While these matters were pending, 
major Thomas Pinckney was appointed envv>y 
extraordinary to the court of Madrid ; and in 
the year 1795 he concluded a treaty with his 
catholic majesty, in which the claims of the 
United States on the subject of boundary and 
the navigation of the Mississippi v/ere fully 
conceded. By these -events, the discontentis 
of the western people were done awiiy ; tran- 
quillity was restored between the Atlantic and 
western states ; and all points in controversy 

y 4 betwe^i^ 
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between the United States and Spain were sa- 
tisfactorily adjusted. The most material of 
these, the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
had been the subject of discussion, in the 
hands of different negotiators, for almost the 
whole of the last fifteen years. 

Great were the difficulties Washington had 
to encounter in amicably setthng all matters 
with Spain ; but much greater stood in the 
way of a peaceable adjustment of various 
grounds of controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Each of these two nations charged the other 
with a breach of the treaty of peace in 1783, 
and each supported the charge against the 
other with more solid arguments than either 
alleged in their own defence. 

The pqace terminated the calamities of the 
war, but was far from terminating the resent- 
ments which had been excited by it. Many in 
the United States believed that Great Britain 
was their natural enemy, and that her views 
of subjecting the United States to her empire 
were only for the present suspended. Soon after 
the peace, Mr. John Adams had been deputed 
by the old congress to negotiate a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain; 
but the latter declined to meet this advance 
of the former. While he urged on the court 

of 
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of Great Britain the obligations they were un- 
der by the late treaty to evacuate their posts 
on the south side of the lakes of Canada, they 
retorted, that some of the states had in viola- 
tion of tlie same treaty passed laws interposing 
legal impedmients to the recovery of debts 
due to British subjects. Wasbmgton's love of 
justice was not weakened by partiality to his 
country. In a letter to a member of congress 
he observed, " It was impolitic and unfortu- 
nate, if not unjust, in those states to pass laws 
which by fair construction might be considered 
as infractions of the treaty of peace. It is 
fair policy at all times to place one's adver- 
sary in the wrong. Had we observed good 
faith, and the western posts had been withheld 
from u^ by Great Britain, we might have ap- 
pealed to God and man for justice. 

" What a misfortune it is, that the British 
should have so well-grounded a pretext for 
their palpable infractions; and what a disgrace- 
ful part, out of the choice of dililculties before 
us, are we to act.'' 

In the first year of Washington's presidency 
he took informal measures to sound the British 
cabinet, and to ascertain its views respecting 
the United States: to Mr. Gouverneur Morris, 
who had been carried by private business to Eu- 
rope, this negotiation was entrusted. He con- 
ducted 
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ducted it wjSli ability, but found no dispositiort 
in the court of Great Britain to accede to the 
wishes of the United States. In about twa 
years more, when the stability and energy of 
the government, as administered by Wash- 
ington, became a matter of public notoriety, 
the British, of their own accord, sent Mr. 
Kmiimond as their first minister to the United 
States. This advance induced the president 
ta nominate Mr. Thomas Pinckney as minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of Great Britain. 
About this time war commenced between 
France and Great Britain. The correct, sound 
judgment of Washington instantly decided, 
that a perfect neutrality was the right, the 
duty, and the interest, of the United States; 
and of this be gave public notice by a procla- 
mation in April 1793. Subsequent events 
have proved the wisdom of this measure, 
though it was then reprobated by many. 

The war between the late enemies £ind 
friends of the United States revived revolu- 
tionary feelings in the breasts of the citizens, 
and enhsted the strongest passions of human 
Hcitare against the one, and in favour of the 
other. A wish for the success of France 
was almost universal, and many were willing 
to hazard the peace of their country, by 
taking an active part in her favour. The 

proclamation 
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proclamation was at variance with the feelings 
and the passions . of a large portion of the 
citizens. To compelthe observance of neutrality 
under these circumstances was no easy matter. 
Hitherto, Washington for the most part had 
the people with him, but in this case a large 
proportion . was apparently on the other side. 
His resolution was nevertheless unshaken, and 
a| the risk of popularity he persisted in 
promoting the real good of liis fellow citizens, 
in opposition to their own mistaken wislie3 
and views. 

The tide of popular opinion was as strongly 
against Britain as in favour of France. The 
former was accused of instigating the Indians 
to acts of hostility against the United States ; 
of impressing their sailors, of illegally cap- 
turing their ships, and of stirring up the 
Algerines against them. The whole of this 
hostility was referred to their jealousy of the 
growing importance of the United States. 
Motions were made in congress for seques- 
trating British debts, for entering into com- 
mercial hostility with Great Britain, and even 
for interdicting all intercourse with her, till 
she pursued other measures with respect to 
the United States. Every appearance por- 
tended immediate war between the two 
countries. The passionate admirers of France 

wished 
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wished for it ; i^hile others, more attached to 
British systems dreaded a war with Great 
Britain, as being likely to throw the United 
States into the arms of France. In this state 
of things, when war seemed inevitable, the 
president composed the troubled scene by 
nominating John Jay, in April 1794, envoy 
extraordinary to the court of London. By 
this measure a truce was obtained, and tlmt 
iinally ended io an adjustment of the points 
iH controversy between the two countries. 
The exercise of the constitutional right of the 
president to negotiate, virtually suspended 
all hostile legislative measures, for these 
could not with delicacy or propriety be 
urged while the executive was in the act of 
treating for an amicable adjustment of dif- 
ferences. 

A treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States was the result of this mission. 
This was pronounced by Mr. Jay " to be the 
best that was attainable, and which he believed 
it for the interest of the United States to 
accept.'' While the treaty was before the 
senate for consideration, a member, contrary 
to the rules of that body, furnished an editor 
of a newspaper with a copy of it. This 
l^ing published, operated like a spark of 
£re applied to combustible materials. The 

angry 
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angry passions, which had but recently been 
smothered, broke out afresh. Some went 
so far as to pronounce the treaty a surrender 
of their honour to their late enemy. Great 
Britain, and a dereliction of their tried friend 
and ally, France. The more moderate said 
that too much was given and too little re- 
•ceived. Meetings of the people were held 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Charleston, and several other places, in 
which the treaty was pronounced to be un- 
worthy of acceptance ; and petitions %vere 
agreed upon, and forwarded to the president, 
urging him to refuse his signature to the ob-^ 
noxious instrument. 

These agitations fui:nished matter forserious 
reflection to the president, but they did not 
effect his conduct, otherwise than by inducing 
his reiterated examination of the subject. — 
In a private letter to a friend, after reciting 
the importance of the crisis, he added, 
" There is but one straight course, and that 
is, to seek truth, and to pursue it steadily.'* 
It is probable that he had earfy made up his 
mind to ratify the treaty, as better than 
none, and infinitely better than war ; but re- 
gretted that it was so generally disliked, and 
considered by many as made with a design 
to oppress the French republic. Under the 

weight 
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iij^eight of his high responsibility he consoled 
himself, " that in time, when passion shall 
have yielded to reason, the current may* 
possibly turn " Peace with all the world was 
his policy, when it could be preserved with 
honour. War he considered an evil of such 
magnitude as never to be entered upon with- 
out the most imperious necessity. The mis- 
sion of Mr. Jay was his last effort for the pre- 
servation of peace with Great Britain. The 
J rejection of the treaty which resulted from 
this mission he considered as the harbinger of 
war ; for, negotiation having failed to redress 
grievances, no alternative but war was left. 
By this prudent conduct, the rising states 
were preserved in peace, yet the bickerings 
of the citizens among themselves, ^nd their 
animosities against Great Britain, still con- 
tinued. The popularity of the president for 
the present was diminished, but on this he had 
counted. In a letter to general Knox, he 
observes, " Next to a conscientious discharge 
of my public duties, to carry along with me 
the approbation of my constituents, would 
be the highest gratification of which my 
mind is susceptible. But the latter being 
secondary, I cannot make the former yield 
to it, unless some criterion more infallible 
. than partial (if they are not party) meetings 

can 
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can be discovered as the touchstone of pub- 
lic sentiment. £f any person on ea,rtii could, 
or the Great Power above would erect the 
standard of infalhbiUty in pohtical opiaio»s» 
no being that inhabits this terrestrial globe 
would resort to it with moi^ eargerness thaa 
myself, as long as I remain a servant of the 
public. But as I have hitherto found no 
better guide than upright intentions and 
close investigation, I shall adhere to them 
while I keep the watch/' 

After the treaty was duly ratified, an at- 
tempt was made to render it a dead letter, 
by refusing the appropriations of money ne- 
cessary to carry it into effect. Prepamtory 
to this, a motion was made for the adoption 
of a resolution, to request the president tx> 
lay before the house of representatives a 
copy of his instructions to Mr. Jay, togetlier 
with the correspondence, and other docu- 
ments relative to the treaty with Great Bri- 
tain. This involved a new question, where 
the treaty-making power was constitutionally 
lodged ? The debate was animated and vehe- 
ment. Appeals were made both to reason 
and passion. After a discussion of more than 
twenty days, the motion was carried in the 
affirmative, by a majority of twenty- five votes. 
When the resolution was presented to the 

president* 
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president, he replied, " that he would take 
time to consider it/' 

His situation was peculiarly delicate. The 
passions of the people were strongly excited 
against the treaty. The popularity of the 
demand, being solely for information; the 
large majority by which the vote was carried; 
the suspicions that would probably attach in 
case of refusal, that circumstances had oc- 
curred in the course of the negotiation which 
the president was afraid to publish, added 
to other weighty considerations ; would have 
induced minds of an ordinary texture to yield 
to the request. With Washington, popularity 
was only a secondary object ; to follow the path 
of duty and the public good was a primary one. 
He had sworn to " preserve, protect, and defend 
the constitution.'' In his opinion the treaty- 
making power was exclusively given by the 
people in convention to the executive, and 
tliat the public good required it should be so 
exercised. Under the influence of these 
solen^n obligations, he returned the following 
answer to the resolution which had been 
presented to him : 

" Gentlemen of the houfe of reprefentatives, 

" With the utmost attention I have con- 
sidered your resolution of the 24t^ instant, 

requesting 
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requesting me to lay before your house a > 
copy of the instructions to the minister of, 
the United States, who negotiated the treaty 
with the king of Great Britain, together with 
the correspondence and other documents re- 
lative to that treaty, excepting ^ such of the 
said papers as any existing negotiation may 
render improper to be disclosed. 

" In deliberating upon this subject, it was 
impossible for me to lose sight of the princi- 
ple which some have avowed in its discussion, 
or to avoid extending my views to the conse-* 
quences which must flow from the admission 
of that principle. 

." I trust that no part of my conduct has 
ever indicated a disposition to withhold any 
information which the constitution has eur 
joined it upon the president as a duty to give, 
or which could be required of him by either 
house of congress as a right ; ;and with truth 
I affirm, that it has been, as it will continue 
to be while I have the honour to preside in 
the government, my constant endeavour to 
harmonize with the other branches thereof, so 
far as the trust delegated to me by the people 
of the United States, and my sense of the 
obligation it imposes ' to preserve, protect, and 
defend the constitution,' will permit. 

^' Theftiature of foreign negotiations re- 

Z quires 
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qftirfes caution, and their success mast often 
depend on secrecj ; and even when brought 
to a conclusion, a foil disclosure of all the 
measures, demands, or eventual concessions 
\chich may have been proposed or contem- 
plated, would be extremely impolitic, for this 
might have a pernicious influence on future 
negotiations, or produce immediate inconve- 
niencies, perhaps danger and mischief, to 
other persons. The necessity of such cauti^i 
and setrecy was one cogent reason for vestii^ 
the power of making treaties in the president, 
with thie advice and consent of the senate, 
the principle on which that body was formed 
tonfining it to a small number of members. 

". To admit, then, a right in the house of 
l^presentatives to demand, and to have as a 
matter of course, all the papers respecting a 
negotiartion with a foreign power, would be 
to establish a dangerous precedent. 

" It does not occur, that the inspection of 
the papere asked for can be relative to any 
purpose under the cognizance of the house of 
Representatives, ext^pt that of an impeach- 
ment, which the resolution has not expressed. 
I repeat, that I have no disposition to with- 
hold any information which the duty of jmy 
station will permit, or the public good shall 
require to he disclosed ; and in flftt, all the 
' .' J 3 papers 
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papers afFecting the negotiation with Great 
Jl^ritain were laid befgre the senate, when the 
treaty itself was communicated, for their 
consideration and advicQ. 

" The course which the debate has taken 
leads to some observations on the mode of 
making treaties under the constitution of the 
United States. 

" Having been a member of the general 
convention, and knowing the principles on 
which the constitution, was formed, I have 
ever entertained but one opinion upon this 
fjubject, and from the first establishment of 
the governnient to this moment my conduct 
has exemplified that opinion — 1 hat the power 
of making treaties is exclusively vested in th^ 
president, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, provided two-thirds of the 
senators present conqur, and that every treaty 
so made and promulgated, thenceforward be- 
comes the law of the land. It is .thus that 
the treaty-making power has been understood 
.by foreign nations ; and in all the treaties 
made with them, we have declared, J^nd they 
have believed, that when ratified by the pre- 
sident, with the advice and cqn&ent of thj? 
senate, they become obUgatory. In this con- 
struction of the constitution, every house of 
represenlfetives h^s heretofpre ac(juiesced, and, 

2 s until 
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until the present time, not a doubt or suspicion 
has appeared, to my knowledge, that this 
consrtructioa was not the true one. Nay, 
they have more than acquiesced, for, until 
now, without controverting the obligation of 
such treaties, they have made all the requi- 
site provisions for carrying them into effect. 

" There is also reason to believe that this 
construction agrees with the opinions enter- 
tained by the state cpnventions when they 
were deliberating on the constitution, espe- 
cially by those who objected to it ; because 
there was not required in commercial treaties 
the consent of two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of the members of the senate, instead of 
two-thirds of the senators present ; and be- 
cause, in treaties respecting territorial and 
certain other rights and claims, the concur- 
rence of three-fourths of the whole number 
of the members of both houses respectively 
W'as not made necessary. 

" It is a fact, declared by the general con- 
vention, and universally understood, that the 
constitution of the United States was the re- 
sult gf a. spirit of amity and mutual conces- 
sion. And it is well known that under this 
influence tlie smaller states were admitted to 
an equal representation iri the senate with the 
larger states, and that this branch or the go- 
vernment 
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vernment was invested with great powers ; for 
on the equal participation of those powers 
the sovereignty and political safety of the 
smaller states were deemed essentially to de- 
pend. 

'• If other proofs than these, and the plain 
letter of the constitution itself, be necessary 
to ascertain the point under consideration, 
they may be found in the journals of the ge- 
neral convention, which I have deposited in 
the office of the department of state. In 
these journals it will appear that a proposition 
was made, ' that no treaty should be bind- 
ing on the United States, which was not ra- 
tified by a law,' and that the proposition was 
explicitly rejected. 

" As therefore it is perfectly clear to my 
understanding, that the assent of the house 
of representatives is not necessary to the va- 
lidity of a treaty ; as the treaty with Great 
Britain exhibits in itself all the objects re- 
quiring legislative provision, and. on these the 
papers called for can throw no light ; and as 
it is essential to the due administration of the 
government that the boundaries, fixed by 
the constitution, between the different de- 
partments, should be preserved ; a just regard 
to the con^^titution, and to the duty of my 
office, ujider all the circumstances of this 

^ 3 case^ 
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case, forbid a compliance with your re* 
quest/' 

Though the call for papers was unsuccessfiil, 
the favourers of the resolution for that pur- 
pose opposed the appropriations necessary to 
carry the treaty into effect. . But from the 
firmness of the president the ground was 
altered. The treaty was ratified, and pro- 
claimed to the public, as constitutionally 
obligatory. To refuse appropriations for car- 
rying it into effect, would not only incur the 
high responsibihty of breaking the pubhc 
faith, but make a schism in the government 
between the executive and legislative de- 
partments. After long and vehement de- 
bates, in which argument and passion were 
both resorted to with a view of exposing the 
merits and demerits of the treaty, the resolu- 
tion, for bringing in the laws necessary to 
carry it into effect, was carried by a majolity 
of three. Though in this discussion Wash* 
ington had no direct agency, yet the final 
result in favour of the treaty was the coD'- 
sequence of the measures te had previously 
adopted ; for, having ratified the treaty, and 
pubhshed it to the world as the law of the 
land, and having, in his answelr to the re- 
quest of the house of representatives, proved 
that he had a constitutional right po to db^ 

the 
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the laws necessary for giviog eflfe,ct to th§ 
treaty could not be withheld, without l^t^tsqgird- 
ing the most serious consequences. TbQ 
treaty which was thus carried ii>to operation 
produced more good and less evil tl>^n wai 
japprehended. It compromised ancient diffcr-r 
ences, produced amicable dispositions, and a 
friendly intercourse; ,it brought round an 
amicable surrender of the British posts, and 
compensation for American vessel? illegally 
captured. Though it gave up soqi^ favourite 
principles, and some Qf its articles r^Jc^tiv^ t<> 
commerce were deemed unequal^ y^ from 
Great Britain, as a great naval power, hold** 
ing valuable colonies and foreign poss!e$^ipns, 
nothing better either with or without the 
treaty could have been obtained. After the 
lapse of ten years has cooled the mind? both 
of the friends and enemies of the trea-ty, 
most men will acknowledge that the nie$isure$ 
adopted by Washington, with respect to it, 
were founded in wisdom, proceeded from the 
purest patriotism, were carried through with 
^uncommon firmness, and finally operated ip 
greatly advancing the interests of his country. 

Thorny and difficult as wa^ the lii# of 
policy proper to be pursued by Washington 
with respect to Great Britain, it was much 
more so in regard to France. The revolution 

z 4 in 
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in France, and the establishment of the con- 
stitution of the United States, were nearly 
cotemporary events. Till about the year 
1793, perfect harmony subsisted between the 
tw6 countries; Lut from the commencement 
of the war between France and England the 
greatest address, was requisite to prevent the 
United States from being involved in hosti- 
lities, with one or the other, and sometimes 
with both. Goodwill to France and hatred to 

I Britain, which had prevailed more or less 
fi'om the peace of 1783, revived with great 
force on , the breaking out of war between the 
two countries. These dispositions were greatly 
increased by the arrival of M. Genet the first 
minister plenipotentiary from the republic of 
France to the United States. He landed April 
*8th 1793, at Charleston South Carolina, the 
contiguity of which to the ocean, fitted it to 
be a convenient resort for privateers. By the 
governor of the state, William Moultrie, and 

. the citizens, he was received with ardour ap- 
proaching to enthusiasm. During his stay, 
which was for several days, he received very 
unequivocal proofs of the warmest attachment 
to Ifis person, his country, and its cause. En- 
couraged by these evidences of the good 
wishes of the people for the success of the 
French revolution, he undertook to autho- 
rize 
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lize the fitting and arming of vessels in that 
port, enlisting men, and giving commissions 
to vessels to cruise and commit hostilities on 
nations with whom the United States were at 
peace. The captures made by these citizens 
were to be tried, condemned, and sold under 
the authority of Genet, who had not yet been 
recognised as a public minister by the govern- 
ment. Similar marks of enthusiastic attach- 
ment were lavished on Genet, as he passed 
through the country between Charleston 
and Philadelphia. At Gray's ferry over the 
Schuylkill, he was met by crowds, who flocked 
to meet the first ambassador of a republican 
•allied nation. On the day after his arrival in 
Philadelphia, he received addresses from so- 
cieties, and the inhabitants, who expressed 
their gratitude for the aids furnished by the 
French nation to the United States in their 
late struggles for liberty and independence!, 
and unbounded exultation at the success of 
the French arms. Genet s answers to thesfe 
addresses were well calculated to preserve thfe 
idea of a complete fraternity between the two 
nations, and that their interests were the 
same. 

After Genet had been thus accredited by 
the citizens of Philadelphia, he was presented 
to the president, and received with expressions 

of 
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of a sincere and cordial regard far his nation. 
In the conversations which took place on^the 
occasion, he gave the most explicit assurances 
that France did not wish to engage the 
United States in the war between his country 
and Great Britain. 

While M. Genet was receiving these flat- 
tering marlis of attention from the people, 
the British minister preferred a long cata- 
logue of complaints against his proceedings 
at Charleston. This was founded on the acts 
already mentioned, which were calculated to 
make the United States instruments of hosti- 
lity in the hands of the French, ^against those 
with whom she was at war. These were far- 
ther aggravated by actual hostilities within 
the territories of the United States. The 
ship Grange, a British vessel, wad captured by 
the French frigate TAmbuscade within the 
capes of the Delaware, while on her way from 
Philadelphia to the ocean. Of this ship and 
of other illegal prizes which were within the 
|>ower of the American government, restitu- 
tion was demanded. 

The cabinet council of Washington was 
* unanimous, that every independent nation 
was exclusively sovereign in its own territo- 
ries, and that the proceedings complained of 

w^re unwarranted usurpations of sovereignty, 

and 
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and violations of neutrality, and therefore 
must in future be prevented. It was farther 
resolved, that the efficacy of the laws should 
be tried against those citizens of the United 
States who had joined in the offences com- 
plained of. The restitution of the Grange 

'was also agreed to. But on the propriety of 
enforcing the restitution of prizes made on 
the high seas, there was a diversity of 5enti<^ 
ment ; the secretaries of the treasury aad of 
war being for it, and the secretary of state 
and the attorney general against it. The 
principles on which a concurrence of senti- 
ment had taken place, being considered as 
settled, the secretary of stat^ was desired to 

. communicate them to the ministers of France 
and of Britain ; and circular letters were writtCT 
to the severed state governors, reqiuring their 
co-opemting,with force if necessary, to execute 
the rules which had been so agreed upon. / 

M. Genet was highly dissatisfied with these 
determinations, and considered them as sub- 
versive of the treaty between the United 
States and France. His representations in- 
duced a reconsideration of the subject ; but 
on the most dispassionate review of it in all 
its bearings, no reason appeared for altering 
any part pf the system. The minister of 
France was further informed, that in the opi- 
nion 
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nion of the president, the vessels which had 
been illegally equipped, should depart from 
the ports of the United States. 
- M. Genet, adhering to his own construc- 
tion of the treaty between France and the 
United States, would not acquiesce in thesd 
decisions of the government. Intoxicated 
with the flattering attentions he had received, 
and ignorant of the firmness of the executive, 
he seems to have expected that the popularity 
of his nation and its cause, would enable him 
to undermine the executive, or render it sub- 
servient to his views. 

About this time two citizens of the United 
States, who had been engaged in Charleston 
by M. Genet to cruise in the service of 
France, were arrested by the civil authority, 
in pursuance of the determination formed by 
• government to prosecute persons who had 
offended against the laws. M. Genet de^ 
manded their release, as French citizens, in 
the most extraordinary terms. This was re- 
fused ; but on trial, they were acquitted by 
the verdict of a jury. 

The minister of the French republic was 
encouraged to this line of opposition by a 
belief that the sentiments of the people were 
in direct opposition to the measures adopted 
by the executive. So extravagant was their 

enlhusiaslic 
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enthusiastic devotedness to France, so acri- 
monious were their expressions against all the 
powers at war with the new republic, that a 
person less sanguine than M.' Genet might 
have cherished the hope of being able to 
succeed so far with the people, as with their 
support to triumph over the opposition he 
experienced. At civic festivals, the ensigns 
of France were displayed in union with 
those of America ; the cap of liberty passed 
from head to head, and toasts were given 
^expressive of the fraternity of the two 
nations. The proclamation of neutrality 
was treated as a royal edict, which demon^ 
strated the disposition of the govern- 
ment to break its connexions with France, 
and dissolve the friendship which united the 
people of the two republics. The scenes of 
'the revolutionary war were brought into 
view. The effefts of British hostilities against 
the United States, and of French aidfe, both 
in men and moneys in their favour, were 
painted in glowing colours. The enmity of 
Britain to the United States was represented 
as continuing undiminished, and in proof of 
it, their detention of the western posts, and 
their exciting from these stations the neigh- 
bouring Indians to make war on the frontier 
settlers, were urge(J with great vehemence, 

and 
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^nd contrasted \vith the amicable dispositions 
professed by the Fr^ach republic. It was 
indignantly asked^ " Should a friend and an 
enemy be treated with equal favour ?*' By 
declamations of this kind daily issuing from 
the press^ the public mind was so inflamed 
against the executive, that Genet, calculating 
on the partialities of the people, openly in- 
sulted the government, and, adhering to his 
own construction of the treaty, that he had a 
right to do as he had done, threatened to 
appeal to the sovereign people against their 
president. 

To preserve neutrality in such a crisis was 
«) easy matter. Washington, ad liering to the 
|>rinciples avowed in his late proclamation, and 
embodied in the declaration of independence, 
** that the United States would hcdd all man- 
kind enemies in war and fijiends in peace,* 
exerted all his authority and influence to keep 
the balance even between the belligerents*. 

It was at length resolved by Washington 
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* If Washington and Horace had been cotempora- 
ries^ the world would have supposed that the latter had 
the former in his eye^ when he penned his fkniQus Ode. 

Justum et tenacem propositi viruni 
Non Civium ardor prava jubentiam> 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente c][uatit soida. 

to 
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tt) instruct Mr. Morris, the minister of the 
United States at Paris, to request the recel 
of M. Genet ; and that he should be ftimished 
with all the pecessary documents, to evince 
the propriety of the request. What was 
adoed, was granted ; and M. Genet's conduct 
was disapproved of by his governments M* 
Fauchet was appointed his successor ; who was 
succeeded by M. Adet. The latter brought 
with hira the colours of France^ which he was 
directed to present to the United States. To 
answer the animated speech of M. Adet, oa 
his presenting the colours, required no small 
address. The occasion demanded somethana: 
affectionate and complimentary to the French 
nation ; and yet the guarded policy of Wash- 
ington forbade the uttering of any seati* 
mente, which might be deemed improper in 
thte chief ma^strate of a neutral country, 
BK^hen addressing the representative of one of 
die belligerent powers. Impressed with the 
importance of the subje6:, the president made 
the following reply : • 

^* Bom, Sir, in a land of liberty, having 
early learned its value, having engaged in a 
perilous conflict to defend it, and havings in a 
word, devoted the best years of my life to 
secure its permanent establishment in my 

\ own 
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ovra country — my anxious recollection^, my 
sympathetic feelings, and my best wishes, 
are irresistibly attracted, whensoever, in any 
country, I see an oppressed nation unfurl the 
banners of freedom. But» above all, the 
events of the French revolution have pro- 
duced the deepest solicitude, as well as the 
highest admiration. To call your nation 
brave, were to pronounce but common praise, 
Wonderful people! ages to come will read 
with astonishment the history of your bril- 
liant exploits. I rejoice, that the period of 
your toils, and of your immense sacrifices, is 
approaching. I rejoice^ that the interesting 
revolutionary movements of so mq,ny years 
have issued in the formation of a constitu- 
tion designed to give permanency to tKe 
great object for which you have contended. 
I rejoice, that liberty, which you have so long 
embraced with enthusiasm, liberty, of which 
you have been the invincible defenders, now 
finds an asylum in the bosom of a regularly 
organised government — a government, whicb> 
being formed to secure the happiness of the 
French people, corresponds with the ardent 
wishes of my heart, while it gratifies the 
pride of every citizen of the United States 
by Its resemblance to their own. On these 



glorious 
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glbrious events, accept, Sir, my sincere coni 
gratulations. 

" In deliveririg to you these sentiments, I 
Express iiot my own feelings only, but those 
of my fellow citizens, in relation to the com- 
mencement, the progress, and the issue of the 
French revolution ; and they will certainly 
join with me iii purest wishes to the Supreme 
Beingj that the citizens of our sister republic, 
our magnanimous allies, may soon enjoy ill 
peace, that liberty which they have purchased 
at so great a price, and all the happiness that 
liberty can bestdw. 

** I receive. Sir, with lively sensibility^ the 
symbol of the triumphs, and of the enfran- 
chisements of your nation, the colours of 
France which you have now presented to the 
United States. The transaction will be an- 
nounced to congress, and the colours will be 
deposited with the archives of the United 
States, which are at once the evidence and 
the memorials of their freedom and indepen- 
dence. May these be perpetual ! and may 
the friendship of the two republics be com- 
mensurate with their existence/' 

The successors of Genet continued to walk 
in his steps, but with less violence. They 
made frequent complaints of particular causes 
of hardship, which grew out of the war, and 

A A out 
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out of the rules which had been establbhedf 
'by the executive, with regard toshi^s of war, 
cruisers and their .prizes. They complained 
particularly, that in the treaty with Great 
Britain, the principle of '^ free sbips^ making 
free goods,'' was given up; and urged the iiH 
justice, while French cruisers were restrained 
by treaty from taking English goods out of 
American bottoms, that Eughsli cruisers i^hould 
be liberated from tlic same restraint* Ift 
vain did the executive shew a wilhngness ta 
release France from the pressure of a situa-* 
tion in which she had voluntarily placed 
herself. Private explanations were made^ 
that neither the lute treaty with Biitaiiij 
nor the arrangements groMung out of it» for* 
nished any real cause of complaint to France*^ 
With the same conciliatory view, Washington 
appointed general Pinckney miiiLster pleni- 
potentiary to the French republic, '* to 
maintain that good understanding which 
from the commencement of the alliance had 
subsisted between the two nations, and to 
efface uiitavourable impressions, banish sus^ 
plcions, and restore that cordiality which wa« 
at onCe the evidence and pledge of a friendly 
union/' The directory having inspected^ hi5 
letter of credence, announced thei^ . haughty 
il^ termination, '^ not tb receive ao6t4iCT mi- 
' - 4 . nister 
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ister from the United States, until afteir a 
jdress of jg^rievances demanded of the AxAb^ 
can gov(M'nnieiit, which the French repi^bUfe 
ad a rio'ht to expect from it/' This was 

, • ■■if 

)llowed by d writft*n mandate to general 
inckney, to quit the territories of the repilb- 
c* Tcf complete tliie system of hostiUty, 
imerican vessels wBererer found were cap- 
ired by French cruisers. 

From* the ^mission of general Pinckney> 
i^ashington expected an adjustment of all 
aints iri dispute between France and the 
Tnited States. In his opinion, tlie feilurte. bf 
; was owing to a belief, that the American 
eople were in unison with France, arid ill 
pposidon to their own government ; arid 
bat high-toned rtieasures on the ]{)art of Francfe 
ravAd induce a change of rulers in the United 
tates. Before the result, of the mission was Mr. wash. 
jia\nv h« had, by his own voluntdry act, ciiues beiof 
eased to be president. Having made peaci noniioated 
nth the Indians, and adjusted all matters iii PrUidency. 
tispute with both Spain and Britain, and 
loptng that an accommodation w6uld saoh 
ake place with France, after eight years 
ttv'ice in the high office of President, in the 
iGth year of his age, he announced ttis intert- 
ion of declining a re-election in full time for 
ht people to make up theij mind in the 

A A 2 choice 
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choice of his successor. This was done, iil affi 
address to the people of the United States, \n 
thei following words : 



His address " To the Peovk of the United States : 

on that jr . *y 

« Friends and Fellow Citizens- i 

" The period for a new election of t 
citizen to administer the executive govern- 
ment of the United- States being not fef 
distant, and the time actually arrived when 
your tlioughts must be employed in designa*- 
ing the person who is to be clothed witfe 
that important trust, it^appears to me proper, 
especially as it may conduce to a more dis- 
tinct expression of the public voice, that I 
Bhould now apprize you of the resolution I 
have formed to decline being considered 
among the number of those out of whom a 
choice is to be made. 

. . '^ I beg of you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this resolution 
has not been taken without a strict regard to 
all the considerations appertaining to the re- 
lation which binds a dutifiil citizen t% his 
•country ; and that in withdrawing the tender 
X)f service which silence in my situation miffht 
-imply, I am influenced by no diminution oi 
zeal for your future interest, no deficiency of 
grateful respect for your past Jiindness^ bul 



. I.' *'*.:' ' 
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qm supported by a full conviction that the 
step is compatible with both. 

" The acceptance of and continuance hither- 
to in the office to which your suffrage have 
twice called me, have been a uniform sacrifice 
of incUnation to the opinion of duty, and 
tp a deference for what appeared to be your 
desire. I constantly hoped.. that it would 
have been much earlier in my power, consis- 
tently with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retijpfement 
from which I had been reluctantly drawn, 
The strength of my inclination to do this, 
previous to the last election, had even led to 
the preparation of an address to declare it to 
you ; but mature reflection on the then per- 
plexed and critical posture of our affairs with 
foreign nations, and the unanimous advice of 
persons entitled to my confidence, impelled 
pie to abandon the idea, 

" J rejoice that thjB state of your concerns, 
external as well as interna}, no longer rendersi 
^he pursuit of inclination incompatible with 
the sentiment of duty or propriety ; and am 
persuaded, whatever partiality may be re-» 
taii^ed for my services, that in the present 
circumstances qf our country you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

^ Xbe impressions with \Yhich. I first under-? 

A A 3 tooi^ 
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took the arduous trust, were explained on th« 
proper occasion. In the discharge of this 
trust, I will only say, that I have with good 
intentions contributed, towards the organi- 
zation and administration of the government, 
the best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious in 
the outset of the ii\feriority of my qualifica- 
tions, experience in my own eyes, perhapa 
still more in the eyes of others, has strength- 
ened the motives to diffidence of myself; 
and every day the increasing weight of years, 
^Klmonishes me more and more, that the shade 
of retirement is- as necessarj' to me as it will 
be welcome. Satisfied that if any circum- 
stances have given peculiar yalucf to my ser- 
vices, they were temporary, I have the con- 
solation to believe, that while phoice and 
prudeijce invite me to quit the pqliticar scene, 
patriotism does not forbid it. 

•' In looking forward to the moment which 
i« to terminate the career of my political life, 
my feelings do not permit me to suspend the 
deep acknowledgment of that debt of grati- 
tude which I- owe to my beloved country, foK 
the miaiiy honours it has conferred upon me, 
still more for the stedfast eonfid^ence with 
which it has supported tee^ and for the oppor** 

tunities I have-tbeiice enjoyed p£ manifesting 

• .1.1 
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•my inviolable attachment, by services faithful 
and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeaL If benefits have resulted to our 
:€Ountry from these services, let it always be 
remembered to your praise, and as an instruc- 
tive example in our annals, that under cir* 
^umstances in which the passions, agitated ia 
«very direction, were liable to mislead, amidst 
appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes 
ef fortune ^ften discouraging, in situations 
in which not unfrequeatly want of success 
has couhtenanced the spirit of criticism, the 
constancy of your support was the essential 
prop of the effort^ and a guarantee of the 
plans, by which they were effected. Pro- 
foundly penetrated with this idea, I shall 
jsarry it with me to my grave as a strong 
incitement to "unceasing vows, that heaveii 
may continue to you tlie choicest tokens of 
^ts beneficence, that your union and Jfroth^rly 
affection may be perpetual, that the free coti^ 
«titution which is the work of your hands may 
be sacredly maintained^ tliat its administration 
in every department may be stamped with 
\visdora and virtue, thatt, in fine, the happiness 
tif the people of these states ujider the auspi^ 
4e$ of liberty may be made complete, by sq 
^carefful a preservation and so prudent a use of 
this blessing, as will acquire to thfm the glory 

A A4 of 
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of recommending it to the applause, the aft 
fection, and adoption of every pation which 
is yet a stranger to it. 

" Here perhaps I ought to stop. But ^ 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot end 
but with my life, and the apprehension of 
danger na^tural to that solicitude, urge me, 
on an occasion like the present, to offer ta 
your solemn conteiflplation, and to recom- 
mend to your frequent review, some senti- 
ments which afe the result of much reflection, 
pf no inconsiderable observation, and which 
appear to me all-ii;nportant to the perraanency 
pf your felicity as a people. These will be 
offered to you with the more freedom, as. you 
can only see in them the disinterested warnr 
ings of a parting friend, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel. 
Nor can I forget, as an encouragement to it, 
your iiMulgent reception of my sentimenfej 
on a former and not dissimilar occasion.. 

" Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, . no recom^ 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify Pf 
confirm the attachment. 

" The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people is also now dear tp. you. 
It is justly so ; for it is a main pillar ip. the . 
^difice of your real prosperity, of that yeyy 
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Uberty which you so highly prize. But a? i^ 
is easy to foresee, that, fpQpm different causesi 
and ffom different quarters, muph pei^s wiH 
be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken 
in your minds the ponviction of this t^uth, as 
this is the point in your poUtical fortress 
against which the batt^rlesi of internal and 
external enemies will tje most conststntly and 
actively (thqugh pften co\%rt:ly and insidiously) 
directed — it is of infinite pioment that you 
should properly estimate the immense value 
pf your national unioq, to your collective and 
individiial h^^ppipess, t|;iat you shpuld cherish 
a cordial, habitual, ^nd immpvg^ble attachr 
ment to i^, accqstoining yourselves tp thinly 
and speak of it ^s of tl^e palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity, wati:hing for 
its preservation ^Yith jealous anxiety, discouur 
tenancing whatever may suggest pven a sus- 
picion th^t it can ii^ apy event be abAdoned, 
and indignantly frowning upon the first; 
([pawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble tlie i^cred ties which now link to* 
gether the various parts. 

" For this you have every inducement/of 
sympathy 2^nd interest. Citizens by birth or 
choice of a common country, that country 
Jia^ a right to ponqentrate your aflfegtion?. 

The 



The name of American, which belongs to yotj 
in ybttr national capctcity, must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotism, more than any 
Appellation deftvtd from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difRrence, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and poli- 
tical principles ; you have, in a common cause, 
fought and triumphed together; the inde- 
J^eftdence and liberty you possess, are the 
work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, of 
common gangers, sufferings, and successes. 

" But thpse considerations, however power- 
fiilly they address themselves to your sensi- 
biHty, are greatly outweighed by those which 
*pply moTe imrttediately to your interest^ 
Here every portion of our country finds the 
most commtodrng mbtivesfor carefully gu^rdr 
ing and preserving the union of the whole, 

" The north, in an unrestrained intercourse 
^ith the south, prWected by the equal la:w$ 
hf a common government, finds in the pro- 
dtrctions of the ktter great additional re^ 
sources^ of mtiritnne and^ coromerciaj: entei^ 
prise, and precious material of manufecturr 
ing industry. The south, rni^lie same inter*- 
toorse, betiefftiftg by ffie^ sathe agency of the 
itt)rth; sees its^ agtrcultar6 groKv, and its com^ 
merce ex:patid. Turning partly into it»' own 
channefe t% searii^" of thi& riorth, it fiitd^itsi 

particulaf 
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particular navigation invigorated ; and while 
It contributes in diflferent ways to nourish and 
increase the general mass of the national nar- 
vigation, it looks forward to the protection 
of a maritime strength to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like inter- 
course with the west, already finds, and in 
the progressive improvement of interior com- 
munications by land and water will more and 
more find, a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad or manufectures 
at home. The west derives from the east 
supplies requisite to its growth and comfort ; 
and, what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the secure 
enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own 
productions to the weight, influence, and' 
the future maritime strength of the Atlantic 
i^ide of the union, directed by an in^ssoluble^ 
pommuilion of interest as one nation. Any 
Other tenure by which the west can hold this^ 
(essential advantage, \Vhether derived from its 
0wn separate strength, or from an apostate 
and unnatural connexion jvith any foi^go^ 
power, must be intrinsically precarious. » 

" Whiici, then, every par* of oar coiantry 
Ithus feeld an immediate ai^d particular interest 
m union, all the parts cQuvbined caimot im\ 
|» fiittJ, in the united mass o^ means ttnd 
'^ ■ efforts, 
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efforts^ greater strength, greater resource, 
proportionably greater security from external 
danger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations, and what is of 
inestimable value, they must cjerive fron^ 
unioij an exemption from those broils and 
'wars between themselves which so frequently 
afflict neighbouring countries not tied toge- 
ther by the same government, which theiv 
own rivalships alone would be sufficient tQ 
produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, 
^attachments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoicj 
the necessity of those overgrown military 
establishments which, under any fo^rm of go- 
yernment, are inauspiqious to liberty, and 
ijirhich ^re to be reg?irded ^^ particularly 
hostile to republican liberty. In this sense 
jt is that your union ought Xo be eonsi^lered 
as a main prop of your liberty, and that the 
love of the one ought to endear to you th^ 
preservation of the other. 

*' These considerations spe^^k a persuasive 
language to every virtuous and reflecting 
mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
union as 'a primary object of patriotic desire. 
IS' there a doubt whether a common govern- 
ment can embrace so large a sphere? X^et 
experience solve it- Tp^ listen to paere sper 
^ culation 
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tulation in such a case were criminal. We 
ai*e authorized to hope that a proper orj^ni- 
zation of the >vhole, with the auxiUary agency 
of governments for the respective subdivisions, 
will afford a happy issue to the experiment. 
It is well worth a fair and full trial* With 
«uch powerful and obvious motives to union, 
effecting all parts of otir country, while experi- 
ence shall not have demonstrated its impracti- 
cability, there will always be reason to distrust 
the patriotism of those who in any quarter 
may^^ndeavour to weaken its bands. 

*' In contemplating the causes which may 
disturb our union, it occurs as matter of se- 
rious concern, that any ground should have 
been furnished for characterising parties by 
geographical discriminations — northern and 
southern — Atlantic and western — whence de* 
signing men may endeavour to excite a be- 
lief that there is a real difference ,of local 
interests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and 
aims of other districts. You cannot shield 
yourselves too much against the jealousies 
and heart-burnings which spring from these 
misrepresentations ; they lend to render alien 
to each other those who ought to he bound 

together 
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together by iVaternal affection. The inhabi* 
tants of our \vestern country have lately had 
m useful lesson on this head; they hiave seea 
in the negotiation by the executii^- and ia 
the unanimous ratification by the;.f(0ftate of 
the treaty with Spain, and ia th^ universal 
satisfaction at the event througljiout .^he 
United States^ a decisive proof, bow- vftr 
founded were the suspicions prppag^te^ 
lunongst theni, of a policy in the general gor 
vernment, and in the Atlantic states^ uiif 
friendly to their interests in regard tO;tb? 
Mississippi. They have been witnesses to the 
formation of two treaties, that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain, which secure to 
them every thing they could desire in respecf 
to our foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity- Will it not be their wisdom 
to rely for the preservation of these advai>-' 
tages oij the union by which they wqr(j. pro 
^ttred ? Will they not henceforth be deaf to 
fbosie advisei'^ if such there a]^'e, who would 
eever them from their brethren and coqnect 
them with ahens» ? : . 

^' To the efficacy and permanency of your 
imion,. a government for the whole is indis- 
peofiaJble. No alliances, however strict be- 
tween the parts> can be an adequate aubstir 

tute; 
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ttfte; they must inevitably experience the inr 
fractions and interruptions which all alliance^ 
in all tiipes have experienced^ Sensitjle of 
this mqnaentous truth, you, have inapraveij 
<ipan your first essay by th^ adoptipn of 2v 
constitution of goverjyiient bett^x* p^culateij' 
than your former for an intimate ui;)jon, awi 
for the efficacious management q£ yoqr cpoH 
men concerns. This . governmeat„^tlie- qffi 
spring of our own choicey uninfluencQd g.m| 
unawed, adopted upon full investigation and 
TOature deliberation, completely free in itj% 
principles, in the distribution of its powers^ 
oniting security with energy, and containing 
within itself a provision for its own an>eud^ 
ment, has a just claim to your caafidence ancj- 
your support. Respect for its autliority, coni^ 
pli^nce with it3 laws, acquiescense in its mea-* 
i^ure^, are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
umi^ims of true liberty. The Wm of ai| 
political systems is, the right of the people ta^ 
'inake and to akeif their constitutions of go- 
^ernmeijt. But the constitution which at 
any time exists, until changed by an explicit 
,and authentic act of the whole people, is sa- 
credly obligatory upon all. Tlie very idea of 
the power and the right of the peppl^ to ^sta^ 
biish goveronoient, presupposes the duty of 

every 
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every individual to obey the established go^ 
Vernment. 

** All obstructions to the execUtibri of thei 
laws, all combinations and associations, tinder 
whatever plausiblfe (iharactei*, with the real 
design to direct, cdntroul, counteract, or awef 
the regular deliberations and action of the con- 
stituted authorities, are destructive of this fun- 
damental priiiciple, and of fatal teindeficy; They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial 
and extraordinary force, to put in the place of 
the -^delegated will of the nation, the will of 
party, often a small but artful and enterprise 
irtg minority of the community, and ^ accord- 
ing to the alternate triumphs of different 
parties, to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongrtious 
projects of faction, rather than the organ of 
consistent and wholesome plans, digested by 
common councils, and modified by mutual 
interests. 

" However combinations or associations of 
the above description may now and then 
answer popular ends, they are likely, in the 
course of time and things, to become potent 
engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and 
unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert 
the power of the people, and to usurp for 

themselves 
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themselves the reins of government, destroy- 
ing afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

" Towards the preservation of your go- 
vernmetit, and the permanency of your present 
happy state, it is requisite not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular oppositions 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that 
you resist with care the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles, however specious the pre- 
text. One method of assault may he to ef* * 
feet, in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the sys- 
tem, and thus to undermine what cannot he 
directly overthrown. In all the changes 
to which you may be invited, remember that 
time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governrhents as of other 
human institutions ;' that expierience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real ten- 
* flency of the existing constitution of a coun- 
try; that faciUty in changes, upon the credit 
of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to 
perpetual change, from the endless variety of 
hypothesis and opinion; and remember espe-* 
cially, that for the efficient management 6f 
your common interests in a country so exten- 
€ive as oiirs, a government of as much vigour 
^ is consistent with the perfect security -pF 
^ P p ' liberty 
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iberty is indispensable. Liberty, itself wiU 
find in such a government, with powers pro- 
perly distributed and adjusted, its surest 
guardian. It is indeed little else than a name, 
where the government is tcJo feeble to with- 
stand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits pre- 
scribed by the law s, and to maintain all in the 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights 
of person and property. 

•' I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with particular 
references to the founding them on geographi- 
cal discriminations. Let me now take a more 
comprehensive view, and warn you, in the 
most solemn manner, against the baneful 
effects of the spirit of party generally. 

" This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in the 
strongest passions of the human mind. It 
exists, under different shapes, in all govern- 
ments, more or less stifled, controlled, or re- 
pressed ; but in those of the popular form it 
is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly 
their wdrst enemy. 

. " The alternate domination of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge natural to party dissension, which m 
diflferent ages and countries has perpetrated 
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the most horrid enormities, is itijelf a 
frightftil despotism ; but this leads at length 
to a more formal and permanent despotism. 
The disorders and miseries which result grg.- 
dually, incline the minds of men to seek se- 
curity and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual ; and, sooner or later, the chief of 
^ome prevailing faction, more able or more 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this 
disposition to the purposes of his own eleva- 
tion on the ruins of pubUc libertji 

" Without looking forward to an extremity 
of this kind (which nevertheless ought not to 
be entirely out of sight) the common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are 
sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a 
wise people to discourage and restrain that 
party spirit, which is likely to lead to fuch an 
extremity : for it serves always to distract the 
public councils, and enfeeble the public admi- 
nistration. It agitates the community with 
iU-founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles 
the animosity of one part against another^ 
foments occasional riot and insurrection. It 
opens the door to foreign influence and corrup- 
tion, which ^nds a facilitated access to the 
gx)vemment itself, through the channels of 
party passion^. Thus the policy and the will 
of one country zt^ subjected to the policy and 
-will of another. 

B B 12 " There 
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" " There is an opinion, that parties in freil 
countries are useful checks upon the adminiij* 
tration of the government, and serve to keep 
alive the spirit of liberty. This, within cer- 
tain limits, is probably triie; and in go- 
vernments of a monarchical cast, oatriotism 
may look with indulgence, if not withfavour^ 
upon the spirit of party ; but in those of the 
popular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain there 
will always be enough of that spirit for every 
salutary^ purpose ; and there being consant 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be by 
force of public opinion to mitigate and assuage 
it. A fire not easily quenched, demands an 
uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into 
a flame, lest instead of warming it should 
consume us. 

" It is important Ukewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution, in those entrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their ra»; 
spective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one, and thus t6 
create, whatever the form of • government, a 

.real 
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real despotism. A just estimate of that lovig 
of power, and proneness to abuse' it, which 
predominate in the human heart, is sufficient 
to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The' 
necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing 
that power into different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the public 
weal against invasions of the others, has been 
evinced by experiments ancierit and modem, 
some of them in our country, and under our 
own eyes. To presence them nlust be as neces- 
sary as to institute them. If, in the opinion of 
the people, the distribution or modification 
of the constitutional powers be in any particu- 
lar wrong, let the error be corrected by an 
amendment in the way which the constitu- 
tion designates; but let there be no change 
by usurpation, for though this in one instance 
may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governmentSi 
are destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance, in permanent evil,- any 
partial or transient benefit which tlie use can 
at any time yield. 

" Of all the dispositions and hdbits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
marality are indispensable supports. In vain 
' ' B B 3 would 
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\irpuld that man claim the tribute of pa- 
triotism, who should labour to subvert xhe^t 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of thq duties of men and citizens. The 
mere pplitipian, equally with the pious 
mai), qught to respect jjnd'^to chepish thera, 
A volume could not trace all thqir connjsxioiM 
with private and public felipity. L^et it simply 
be asked, vhere is the security for property, 
for reputation, for }ife, if the sense of religiqus 
pbligatioij de§ert the o^th§ jvhjch arp the in^ 
struments of investigation in cpqrts of juf- 
tice ? And let us with caution indulge the sup^ 
position, that morality can bjs n)aintaine4 ^ itli-: 
out religioi). Whatever may be conceded to 
jthe influence pf refineji pducatiqn on minds 
of peculiar structure, rea§on and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusipri of religious priijciple. 

f' It is substantially true, that virtue qf 
porality is a necessary spring pf popular go- 
vernment. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free go- 
yernmept. Who, that is a sincere friend to it^ 
can look with indifference uppn attempts tp 
shake the four^d^tion of the fabric ? 

" Promote, then, as an object of primary 
jmportanqe, institutions for the gei^eral diffuY 

, U sion 
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sion of knowledge. In proportion as the struc-' 
ture of a government gives force to public opi-^ 
nion, it should be enhghtened. 

" As a very important source of strength apd 
public security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving the national credit, is to 
use it as sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace ; but remem- 
bering also, that timely disbursements, to 
prepare for danger, frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; — avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by 
shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous 
exertions in time of peace to discharge the 
'debts which unavoidable wars may have occa- 
sioned ; not ungenerously throw ing upon pos- 
terity the burden which we ourselves ought to 
bear. The execution of these lyaxims belongs 
to your representatives; but it is necessary that 
public opinion should co-operati^. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their dutjj it is 

'^essential that you sjiould practically bear in 
mind, that towards the payment of debts 
there must be revenue, that to have revenue 
there must be taxes, that no taxes can be de-» 

, vised which are not more or less inconvenieut 
and unpleasant, that the intrinsic embarrass- 
ment inseparable from the selection of the 
proper objects (which is always a choice of 

]B B 4 difficulties) 
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difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive for 
a candid construction of the conduct of the 
government in making it, and for a spirit of 
acquiescence in the measures for obtaining re-, 
venue which the pubhc exigencies may at any 
time dictate, 

" Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations ; cultivate harmony with all. Religioi^ 
and morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it 
be, that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it ? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and at no distant period a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example, of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence^ Who caq 
doubt but, in the course of time and things, 
the fruits of such a plan would richly repay 
any temporary advantages which, might be 
lost by a steady adherence to it ? Can it be 
that Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue ? The 
experiment at least is recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles human nature. 
Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices ? 

" In the execution of such a plan, nothing 
is more essential than that permanent inve^ 
teraite antipathies against particular nations, 
and passionate attachments for others, should 
be excluded ; and that in place of them, just 
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and amicable feelings towards all should be 
cultivated. . The nation which indijlges .to* 
\yards j^nother an habitual liatred^ or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
igither of which is sufficient to lead it away 
from its duty and its interest. Antipathy, iij 
pne nation against another disposes each roorp 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hQl4 
of slight causes of umbrage, and to be liai^ghty 
and intractable when accidental or trifling 
occasions of dispute occur. Hence, frequent 
collisions, obstinate, envenomed , and bloody 
contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will 
and resentment, sometimes impels to war tliQ 
government, contrary to the best calculations 
of policy. The government sometimes par- 
ticipates in the national propensity, and * 
adopts through passion what reason would re- 
ject ; at other times, it makes the animosity 
of the nation subservient to .projects of hoa-t 
tility, instigated by pride? ambitipn,. and 
other sinister and pernicious motives. The 
peace"^ often, sometimes perhaps the lil^erty, 
of nations has, been tha victim. . ■ . •. . - 

" So likewise a passigqate attachment! of 
pne nation for another, produces ^ vafi^tjj 9^ 
pvils. Sympathy for the fajvpurite naiif^rj,^f^ 
(jjhtating the illusion, qf ;an imagmary com-t 
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xnon interest, in cases where no real common 
interest exists, and infusing into one the en- 
mities of the other, betrays the former into a 
participation in the quarrels and wars of the 
latter, without adequate inducements or 
justification. It leads also to concessions, to 
the favourite nation, of privileges denied to 
others, which is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to haV^ been 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, 
and a disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are withfcdid ; and 
it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded 
citizens, who devote themselves to the favourite 
nation, facility to betray or sacrifice the in- 
terests of their own country, without odium, 
Sometimes even with popularity, gilding with 
the appearance of a virtuous sense of obligation, 
a commendable deference for public opinion, 
or a laudable zeal for public good, the base 
OP foolish complia^nces of ambition, corruption, 
or infatuatipri. 

*' As avenues to foreign inf|uenpe in innu- 
n>erable ways, such attachments are particu- 
larly alarming to tlSje * truly enlightened and 
independent patriot. How njany opportuni- 
ties do they afford to tamper with domestic 
factions, to practise the arts of seduction, to 

Tn^slpa4 
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mislead public opinion, to influence or awe 
the public councils ! Such an attachment of a * 
small or weak, towards a great and powerful 
nation, dooms the former to be the satellite 
of the latter. 

*' Against the insidious wiles of foreign in-* 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought 
to he constantly awake, since history and 
experiiBDce prove that foreign influence is one 
pf the most baneful foes of republican govern- 
ment. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial, else it becomes the instrument 
pf the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defence against it. Excessive partiality 
for one foreign nation, and excessive dislike • 
for another, cause those whom they actuate 
to see danger only on one side, and serve to 
veil and even second the arts of influence on 
the other. Real patriots, who may resist the 
intrigues of the favourite, are liable to become 
guspected and odious, yvhilst its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and confidence of 
the people to surrender their intejests. 

*' The greSit rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connexion aft possible. So tar as we 
Jjaye already fprpipd engagements, let them 
, be 
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be folfilled with perfect good faith. Here let 
Bs stop- 

" Europe has a set of primary interestai 
which to us have none or a very remote rela-f 
tion. Hence she must be engaged in frequent 
eontroversies, the causes of which are essen^ 
♦ially foreign to our concerns. Hence there^? 
fore it must be unwise in us to impUcate our-» 
waives by artificial ties in the ordinary yieissi-* 
tildes of her poUtics, or the ordinary wiibi- 
Bations and collisions of her friendships and 
enmities. 

'^ Our detached and distant situation invitees 
•r;d enables us to pursue a diffeient course. 
If we remain one people under an efficient 
government, the period is not far ' off when 
we may defy material injiiry from external 
annoyance, when we may take such an atti-e 
t»de as will cause the neutrality we may at 
ia«y time resolve upon to be scrupulously 
rjespecti^di when belligerent nations, undep 
the impossibihty of making acquisitions upon 
n.% will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or wai% as- our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

^* Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
^ situation ? Why quit our own to stand upon 
tbreigii -ground ? Why, by interweaving our 

destiny 
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destiny with jliat of any part of Eorope^ en-*' 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the toils i£ 
European ambition, rivBkhip, interest, has,"*^ 
mour, or caprice? . ■ ■ ^ r 

" It is our true • policy to i^teer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of jtlift- 
foreign world/ so far I mean as we are now at 
liberty to do it, for, let me not be understood, 
as capable of patronising infidelity to existing^. 
€ngaji;iiKLents. I liold the niaKim no less ap»> 
plicable to public than to private afiairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy, I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be obser\^ed 
in their genuine sense. But in my opinion, it. 
is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend, 
them. 

^' Taking care .always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments on a respectable 
clefensive posture, we may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emer-. 
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Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with/ 
all nations, are recommended by policy, hu- 
manity and interest. But even our commer*.* 
cial poUcy should hold an equal and impartial.- 
hand, neitlier seeking nor granting exclusive. 
favours or preferences, consulting the naturals 
course of things, diffusing and diversifying? 
hy gentle means the streams of conuii^ccfi^ 
, > but 
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but forcing nothing ; establishing^ with powers 
so disposed, in order to give trade a stable 
course^ to define the rights of our merchants, 
and to enable the government to support 
them, conventipnal rule* of intercourse, the 
best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary and liable 
to be from time to time abandoned or varied 
z% experience and circumstances shall dictate; 
constantly keeping in view, that it is &ily in 
one nation to look for disinterested favours 
from another — that it must pay with a portion 
of its independence for whatever it may 
accept under that character — that by such 
acceptance it may place itself in the condition 
of having given equivalents for nominal 
fevours, and yet of being reproached wath 
ingratitude for not giving more. There can 
be no greater error than to expect or calcu- 
late upon real favours from nation to nation. 
It is an illusion which experience must cure, 
which a just pride ought to discard, 

" In offering to you, my countrymen, these 
counsels of an old and aft'ectionate friend, I 
dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish, that they 
will coBtroul the usual current of the passions, 
or prevent our nation from running the course 
ha» hith(Cirto marked the destiny of 
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nations ; bu^ if I may even flatter myself that 
they may be productive of some partial ben^^ 
fit, some occasional good, that they may now 
and then recur, to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the. mischiefs of foreiga 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures of 
pretended patriotism, this hope will be a full 
recompence for the solicitude for your welfare 
by which they have been dictated, 

" How far in the discharge of my official 
duties I have been guided by the principles 
which have been delineated, the public re- 
cords and other evidences of my conduct 
must witness to you and to the world. To 
myself, the assurance of my own conscience 
is, that I have at least believed myself to be 
guided by them. 

*' In relation to the still subsisting war in 
Europe, my proclamation of the 23d April 
1793, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned 
by your approving voice, and by that of your 
representatives in both houses of congress^ 
the spirit of that measure has continually 
governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts 
to deter or divert me from it. 

" After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I was 
well satisfied that our country, under all the 
circumstances of the case, had a right to take^tK 

and 
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and was bound in duty and interest to take a 
neutral position. Having taken it, I deter- 
mined, as faf as should depend upon riie, to 
fnaintain it t?ith moderation^ perseverance, 
wad firmness- 

*^ The considerations which respect the 
Tight to hold this conduct, it is not necessary 
to detail ; I v ill only observe, that according; 
to my understanding of the matter, that right, 
«o far from being denied by any of thfe* belli* 
gerent powers, has been virtually admitted 
by all. 

. " The diity of holding a neutral conduct 
tnay \}e inferred, without any thing more, 
ftn^to the obligatiOii which justice and hu- 
manity impose on every nation, in cases in 
which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate 
the r^i'cttions of peace and amity towards 
other nations. 

*' Tile inducements of interest for observing 
that conduct, will best be referred to youf 
own reflections and experience. With ine^ a 
predotniriant motive has been to eiideavour to 
gain time to our country to settle and ma- 
ture its yet recent institutions, and to pro^ 
gress without interruption to that degree of 
Strength and consistency which is necessary 
to give it, humanly speaking, the cotnmand 
4rf its own fortunes. 

"Though 
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" Though,- in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of in- 
tentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that I 
may have committed many errors. Whatever 
they may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty 
to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend. I shall also carry with me the 
hope, that my country wiir never cease to 
view them with indulgence, and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service with an upright zeal, the faults of in- 
competent abilities will be consigned to obli- 
vion, as myself must soon be to the mansions. 
of rest. 

" Relying on its kindness in this as in other 
things, and actuated by that fervent love to- 
%vards it which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his 
progenitors for several generations, I anti- 
cipate, with pleasing expectation, that retreat 
in which I promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
tJie midst of my fellow-citizens, the benigi> 
influence of good laws, under a free govern- 
ment, the ever favourite object of my heart, 
and the happy reward, as I trust, of our 
mutual' cares, labours, and'dangers.^^ 

Thii^ \Tiledictory address of the father of 
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hi^ country, was received in ovcry part of the 
union with the mpst unbounded veneration, 
and recorded with the most pointed respect. 
Shortly after, the president for the last time 
met the national legislature in the. senate* 
chamber. His address on the occaaion waa 
highly digmfied. He congratulated congress 
on the internal situation of the United States,: 
on the progress \Yhich had been made for pre- 
serving peace with the Indians, and mefiofating- 
their condition ; and, after stating the measuresr 
which had been adopted in execution, of the 
treaties with Great Britain, Spain, and Algiers^ 
and the negotiations which were pending 
with Tunis and Tripoli, he observed — 
. ^' To an active external commerce, the pro- 
tection of a naval force is indispensable. Thii 
i^ manifest in regard to wars in which a state 
is itself a party ; but besides this, it is in our 
own experience that the most sincere neutra- 
lity is not a sufficient guard against the de- 
predations of nations at war. To secure re- 
spect to a neutral flag, requires a naval force 
organized, and ready -to vindicate it from, 
insult or aggression. This may even prevent 
the necessity of going to war, by discouraging 
beUigerent powers from committing such 
violations of the righfcs of the neutral party 
as may. first or last l^aye no other opjtipn. 

From 
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From the best information I have be^n able 
to obtain, it would seem as if our trade to 
the Mediterranean, without a protecting force, 
will always be insecure, and our citizens ex- 
posed to the calamities froni which numbers 
of them have but just been relieved. 

*' These considerations invite the United 
States to look to the means, and to set about 
the gradual creation of a navy. The in- 
creasing progress of their n6,vij>;atiori, pro^ 
mises them, at no distant period, the requi- 
site supply of seamcHj and their means in 
Dther respects favour the undertaking. It is 
an encouragement likewise, that their parti- 
cular situation will give weight and influignce 
to a moderate naval force in their hands. 
Will it not, then, be advisable to begin without 
delay to provide and lay up the materials for . 
the building and equipping of ships of war, and 
to proceed in the work by degrees, in propor- 
tion as our resources shall render it practica- 
ble, without inconvenience, so that a future 
war of Europe may not find our commerce 
in the same unprotected state in which it was 
found by the present?'^ He then reeonimend- 
ed " the establishment of national works for 
inanufacturing implements of defence ^ of an 
kii3titption for the improvement of agKcul- 
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tare;'' arid pointed out " the advantages of 
a military academy ; of a national university ; 
and the necessity of augmenting the salaries 
of the officers of the United States/' In re- 
spect to the disiputes with France, lie observed, ' 
" While in our external relations some serious 
inconveniences and embarrassments have been 
overcome, and others lessened, it is with much 
pain and deep regret I mention, that circum- 
stances o{ a very unwelcome nature have 
lately occurred. Our trade has suffered, and 
is suffering, extensive injuries in the West 
Indies, from the cruisers and agents of the 
French republic ; and commmiications have 
been received from its minister here, which 
indicate the danger of a further disturbance 
of our commerce by its authority, and which 
are, in other respects, far from agreeable. 

" It has been my constant, sincere, and 
earnest wish, in conformity with that of our 
nation, to maintain cordial harmony, and a 
^perfect friendly understanding with that re- 
public. This wish remains unabated, and I 
shall persevere in the endeavour to fulfil it to 
the utmost extent of what shall be consistent 
with a just and indispensable regard to the 
rights and honour of our country ; nor will I 
easily cease to cherish the expectation that a 
' : ; ' . sphit 
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spirit of justice, candour, and friendship, on 
the part of the republic, will eventually eu- 
sure success. 

" In pursuing this course, however, I caiv 
not forget what is due to the character of our 
governmcjit and nation, or to a full and en- 
tire confidence in the good sense, patriotism, 
self-respect, and fortitude of my country- 



men/' 



Tills address was concluded in these pa- 
thetic terms : — " The sitniation in which I 
now stand for the last time, in the midst of 
the representatives of the people of the United 
States, naturally recals the period when the 
administration of the present form of govern* 
ment commenced ; and I cannot omit the oc- 
casion to congratulate you and V£\y country 
on the success of the experiment, nor to 
repeat my fervent supplications to the Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe and sovereign ' 
Arbiter of nations, that his providential care 
may slill be extended to tlie United States ; 
that the virtue and happiness of the people 
may be preser\ ed ; and that the government 
which they have instituted for the protection 
of their liberties may be perpetual/* ' 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Washington rejoices at the prospect of retiring. — ^Writes 
to the secretary of state, denying the authenticity of 
letters said to be from him to J. P. Custis and Lund 
Washington in 1 776. — Pays respect to his successor, 
Mr. John Adams. — Review of Washington's admi- 
nistration. — He retires to mount Vernon. — Resumes 
agricultural pursuits. — Hears with regret the aggres- 
sions of the French republic. — Corresponds on the 
subject of his taking the command of an army to 
oppose the French, — Is appointed lieutenant-general. 
: — His comniission is sent to hinl by the secretary H 
war .-^Directs the organisation of the proposed arniy* 
—Three envoys extraordinary sent to France ; who 
adjust all disputes with Buonaparte, after the oveiv 
throw of the directory. — General . Washington dies, 
— Is honoured by congress and by the citiz^s, — Hi« 
character. 

1 HE pleasing emotions which are excited in 
ordinary men, on their acquisition of power, 
uere inferior to those which Washington felt 
oji the resignation of it. To his tried friend, 
general Knox, on the day preceding the ter* 
mination of his ojfice, he observed, in a let- 
ter, ** Tq the weary traveller, who sees a 
jesting place'and is bending his body to lean 
thereon, J now compare myself. Although 
the prospect of retirement is most grateful tQ 
py §oul, and I haye apt a wish \o mix again 
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in th€ great world, or to partal?^ in its po»» 
litics, yet I am not without my ffegrets at 
parting with (perhaps never more to meet) 
the few intimates whom I love. Among 
these, be assured, you are one/' 

The bitter invectives and malignant calum^- 
nies of which Washington was the object^ 
drew from him no public animadversion, ex^ 
cept in one case, which was on the last day 
of his presidency. A volume of letters, said 
to be from general Washington to John Parke 
Custis, and Lund Washington, was published 
by the British in the year 1776, arid was 
^iven to the public as being found in a small 
.portmanteau, left in the care of the general's 
servant, who, it was said by the editor, had 
been taken prisoner in fort Lee. These letters 
were intended to produce in the public mind 
impressions unfavourable to the integrity of 
Washington, and to represent his inclmation 
as at variance with his profession and duty. 
When the first edition of these spurious let- 
ters was forgotten, they were republished^ 
during the civil administration of Washing- 
ton, by some of his fellow-citizens vi'ho dif- 
.fefed from him in polities. On the morning 
of the last day of his presidency, he adf 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of state, in 
.which, after eoumerating all the facts and 
- C c 4 dates 
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dates conn^ed with the forgery, and declar- 
log that^he had hitherto deemed it unneces- 
sary to take any formal notice ofthe imposi- 
tion ; he concluded as follows: " But as I 
cannot know how soon a more serious event 
may succeed to that which m^II this day take 
place, I have thought it a duty that I owed to 
myself, to my country, and to truth, now to 
detail the circumstances above recitejd, and 
to add my solemn declaration, that the letters 
herein described are a base forgery, and that 
I never saw or heard of them till they ap- 
peared in print. The present letter I com- 
mit to your care, and desire if may be de- 
posited in the office of the department of 
state, as a testimony of the truth to the pre- 
sent generation and to posterity/' 

The moment now approached which was 
to terminate the official character of Wash- 
ington, apd in which that of his successor, 
John Adams, was to commence. The old and 
new president walked in together to the house 
of representatives, where the oath of. office 
was administered to the latter. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Adams concluded an impressive 
speech with a handsome compliment to his 
predecessor, by observing, that though he 
was about to retire, " his name may still be 
a rumpartj^ and the knowledge that he lives^a 
' V . - bulwark 
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bulwark against all open or secrw enemies of 
his countr}^/' *' 

The immense concourse of citizens who were 
present, gazed on the retiring Washington 
with love and affection, while cheerfulness 
overspread his countenance, and joy filled his 
heart, on seeing another invested with the high 
authorities he had so long exercised, and the 
way opened for his returning to the long- 
wished-for happiness of domestic private life. 
After paying the most respectful comphments 
to the new president, Washington set out for 
mount Vernon, the scene of enjoyment which 
he preferred to all others. His wish to travel 
privately was in vain, for wherever he passed, 
the gentlemen of the country took every occa- 
sion of testifying their respect for him. In 
his retirement, he continued to receive the 
most flattering addresses from legislative 
bodies and various classes of his fellow 
citizens. 

During the eight years administration of 
Washington, , the United States rose in re- 
putation, wealth, and credit. The debts 
contracted in the revolutionary war, which, 
from the imbecility of the 'old government, 
had greatly depreciated, were funded, and 
such ample revenues provided for the pay- 
ment of the interest, and the gradual extinc- 
tion 
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tionof th6i^riiK;ipaI, that their real and no 
minal vrfhie were in a little time nearly the 
same. The government was so firmly esta- 
blished, as to be cheerfully and universally 
obeyed. The only exception which took 
place, was an insurrection in the westeni 
counties of Pennsylvania, in opposition to 
the excise on distilled ardent spirits ; which 
was quelled without bloodshed. Agriculture 
and commerce were extended far beyond 
former experience. The Indians on the 
frontiers had been first compelled by force 
to respect the United States, and con- 
tinue in peace, and afterwards a humane 
system was commenced for teaching them to 
exchange the tomahawk and hatchet for the 
plough, the hoe, the shuttle, and the spinning- 
wheel. The free navigation of the Mississippi 
had been acquired with the consent of Spain, 
and all differences composed with that power. 
The military posts, which had been long held 
by Britain within the United States, were 
given up. The Mediterranean was opened to 
jAmerican vessels, in consequence of treaties 
,niade with the Barbary powers. Indeed, dif- 
iierences with all powers, either contiguous 
;to, or connected with, the United States, bad 
-heen amicably adjusted, with the exception of 
•iVance. To obtain this very desirable object, 
1 1 . Washingtou 
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Washington made repeated advi^^^eS) but he. 
could not proceed without surrendering the 
independence of the nation and its right of 
self-government. 

Washington, on returning to mount Vernop, 
resumed agricultural pursuits. These, witl^ 
the society of men and books, gave to eveyy 
hour innocent and interesting employment,, 
and promised a serene evening of nis life. 
Though he wished to withdraw himself not 
only from public office, but from all anxiety- 
respecting public affairs, yet he felt top much 
for his countrv to be indifferent to its in- 
terests. He heard with regret the insults 
offered to the United States in the persons of 
their ministers, and the injury done to their 
commerce by illegal captures of their vessels. 
These indignities and injuries, after a long en- 
durance, and a rejection of all advances for 
an accommodation, caused the government to 
adopt vigorous measures. To be, in readiness 
to repel a threatened invasion, congress au-f 
thorised the formation of a regular army. Aa 
soon as the adoption of this measure was pro- 
bable, the eyes of all were once more turned 
on Washington, as the most suitable person ta 
be put at its head. Letters from his friends 
poured in upon him, urging that he should 

accept 
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accept the (Swnmand. To oiie from president' 
Adams, in whicl) it was observed *' We must 
have your name, if you will in any case 
permit us to use it ; there will be morecflicacy 
in it than in many an army ;'' Washington 
teplied as follows : " At the epoch of my 
retirement, an invasion of these states by 
»ny European powers, or even the probabi- 
lity of such an event iirmy days, was so far 
from l>eing contemplated by me, that I Had 
no conception either that or any other oc^ 
currence would arise, in so short a period, , 
which could turn my eyes from the shades of 
mount A'ernon.. But this seems to be the age ^ 
of wonders. And it is reserved for intoxi- 
cated and lawless France (lor purposesrof Pro- 
vidence far beyond the reach of human ken) 
to slaughter her own citizens, and to disturb 
the repose of all the world besides. From a 
view of the past, from the prospect of the pre- 
sent,* and of that which soeras to be expected, 
it is not easy for me to decide satisfactorily on 
the part it might best become me to act.. 

^ In case of actual invasion bva foj midable 
for-ce, 1 certainly should not intrench myself 
tender the cover of age and retirement, if my 
services should be required by my country to 
assist in repelling it,. And if there! be good 

cause 
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cause to expect such an event, which certainlyr 
must, be better known to the government thaa 
to privi^te citizens, delay in preparing for it 
may be dangerous, improper, and not to 
be justified by prudence. The uncertainty 
however of the latter, in my mind, creates my 
embarrassment, for I cannot bring* it to be- 
lieve, regardless as the French, are of treaties 
and of the laws of nations, and capable as I 
conceive them to.be of any species oF despo- 
tism and injustice, that they will attempt toi. 
invade this country, after such an uniform, 
and unequivocal expression of the determina-s 
tion of the people in all parts to oppose theni. 
with their lives and fortunes. That they have 
been led to behevc, by their agents and par-^ 
tisans among us that we are a divided peo- 
ple, that the latter are opposed to their own 
government, and that the show of a small 
three w^ould occasion a revolt, I have no 
doubt ; and how far these men (grown des-: 
perate) will further attempt to deceive, and 
may succeed in keeping up the deception, is 
problematical. Without that, the folly of. 
the directory in such an attempt, would. It 
,Qonceive, be more conspicuous, if possible^ ^ 
than their wickedness. ' . : » .. 

'' Having with candor made this disclosijrfi 
«f the state of my mind, it remams^only for 

me 



ine to addljt that to those who know me best 
it is best known, should inperious circum- 
stances induce me to exchange once more the 
smooth paths of retirement for the thorny 
ways of public life, at a period too when re- 
pose is more congenial to nature, it would 
be productive of sensations which can be 
inore easily conceived than expressed/'-— 
To the secretary of war^ writing on the same 
subject, Washington replied, " It cannot be 
necessary for me to premise to you, or to 
others who know my sentiments, that to quit 
the tranquillity of retirement, and enter the 
bo.undless field of responsibility, would be 
productive of sensations which a better pen 
than I possess would find it difficult to de- 
scribe. Nevertheless, the principle by which 
my conduct has been actuated through life 
would not suflf'er me, in auy great emer- 
gency, to withhold any services I could 
render, when required by my country, es- 
pecially in a case where its dearest rights are 
assailed by lawless ambition and intoxicated 
power, in contempt of every principle of jus- 
tice, and in violation of solemn compact, and 
oi laws which govern all civilized nations; 
and this too with the obvious intent to sov 
thick the seeds of disunion, for the purpose 

of 
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df subjugating our government and destroy-* 
Wig our independence and happiness. 

" In circumstances like these, accom-* 
{ianied by an actual invasion of our territory, 
it would be difficult for me at any time to 
remain *an idle spectator, under the plea oiJ 
age or retirement. With sorrow, it is troe,; 
I should quit the shades of my peiaceful abodes 
and the ease and happiness I now enjoy, -■ to 
encounter anew the turmoils of war, to which 
possibly my strength and powers might be 
found incompetent. These however should 
not be stumbling-blocks in my way/' 

President Adams nominated Washington, 
with the rank of lieutenant-general, to the 
' chief command of all the armies raised or to 
be raiaed in the United States. His com-^ * 

mission was sent to him by Mr. M^Henry,. 
the secretary at war, who was directed ta 
repair to mount Vernon, and to confer on 
the arrangei¥ients of the new army with its 
oommander-in-jchief. To the letter which 
president Adams sent with this commission, 
Washington in two days replied a^i follows : ^' I 
liad the honour, on the evening of the 11th, 
to receive from the hands, of the secretary at 
war, your favour of the 7th, announcing that^ 
you had, wiih the advice and consent oT 
the. senalfTt appointed mfi lieutenant-geners^ 



snd commander-in-chief of the army raised 
or to be raised for the service of the United 
States. 

" I cannot express how greatly affected I 
am at this new proof of public confidence^ 
and at ihe highly flattering manner in which 
you have been pleased to make the comma- 
Dication. At the same time 1 must not 
conceal from you my earnest wish, that the 
choice had fallen upon a man less declined 
in years, and better qualified to encounter 
the usual vicissitudes of war. 

" You know, Sir, what calculations I had 
made relative to the probable course of events 
upon my retiring from office, and the deter- 
mination with which I had consoled myself 
of closing the remnant of my days in my 
present* peaceful abode. You will therefore 
be at no loss to conceive and appreciate the 
sensations 1 must have experienced, to bring 
my mind to any conclusion that would pledge 
me at so late a period of life to leave scenes 
I sincerely love, to enter upon the . boundless 
field of public action, incessant trouble, and 
high responsibility. - 

".It wa^ not possible for me to remain 

ignorant of, or ijidiflPerent to, recent transac- 

tjpns. Thejconductof thedireotory of France 

Awards ^Ui; : counifiry^iilhfiir. ihsidioijB hostility 

i. .: J 5. to 
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to its government, their various practices to 
withdraw the affections of the people frona ilj^ 
the evident tendency of their arts and those 
of their agents to countenance and invigorate . 
opposition, their disregard of solemn treaties 
and the laws of nations, their war upon our 
defenceless commerce, their treatment of oui? 
ministers of peace, and their demands amount?* 
ing to tribute, could not fail to excite ia 
me sentiments corresponding with those my 
countrymen have so generally expressed in 
their affectionate addresses to you. 

" Believe me. Sir, no man can more 
cordially approve the wise and prudent mea- 
sures of your administration. They ought to 
inspire universal confidence, and will, no 
doubt, combined with the state of things/ 
call from congress such laws and means as 
will enable you to meet the full force and 
extent of the crisis. 
• " Satisfied, therefore, that you have sin^ 
cerely \vished and endeavoured to avert war^ 
and exhausted to the last drop the cup ef 
reconciliation, we can with pure hearts appeal 
to he?iven for the justice of our cause, and 
may confidently trust the final result to that 
Jvind Providence who has heretofore and so 
often signally favoured the people of the 
Uiiited States* 

Dd ^« Thinking 
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" Thinking in this manner, and feeling 
how incumbent it is upon every person of 
every description to contribute at all times to 
his country's welfare, and especially in a 
moment like the present, when every thing 
we hold dear and sacred is so seriously 
threatened, I have finally determined to 
accept the commission of commander-in-chief 
of the armies of the United States; with the 
reserve only, that 1 shall not be called into 
the field until the army is in a situation to 
require my presence, or it becomes indispen- 
«sable by the urgency of the circumstances. 

** In making this reservation, I beg it to 
be understood, that I do not mean to with- 
hold any assistance to arrange and organize 
the army, which you may think I can afford. 
I take the liberty also to mention, that! 
must decline Having my acceptance considered 
as drawing after it any immediate charge 
upon the public, or that I can receive any 
emoluments annexed to the appointment be- 
fore I am in a situation to incur expense.'* 

The hours of Washington, after the receipt 
of this appointment, were divided between 
agricultural pursuits and the cares and 
attentions inseparable from his new office. 
The organi^jation of the array was in a great 
measure left to him. Muchy therefore, of 
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his time was engaged in making a proper 
.selection of officers, and arranging the 
whole army in the best possible hianner 
to meet the invaders at the water s edge ; for 
he contemplated a system of continued attack, 
and frequently observed, " That the enemy , 
must never be permitted to gain foothold on 
the shores of the United States/' 

Yet he always thought an actual inva- 
sion of the United States very improba- 
ble. He believed that the hostile measures • 
of France took their rise from an expect- 
ation that these measures would produce a 
revolution of power in them, favourable 
to the views of the French republic, - and 
that when the spirit of the Americans 
was roused, the French would give up 
the contest. Events soon proved these 
opiniods to be well founded ; for, no sooner 
had the United States ^rmed, than they were 
treated with respect, and an indirect commu- 
nication was made, that France would accom- 
inodate all matters in dispute on .reasonable 
terms. Mr. Adams .embraced these over- 
tures, and made a new appointment of three 
envoys extraordinary to the French republic. 
These, on repairing to France^ found the 
.directory overthrown, and the government in 
the hands of Buonaparte, who;,had taken no 
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share in the disputes which had brought the 
two repobhcs to the verge of war. With 
him, negotiations were comtnenced, and soot^ 
terminated in a pacific settlement of all dif- 
ferences. The joy to which this event gave 
birtb^ wa5 great; but in it general Washington 
did not partake; for, l>efore accounts arrived 
of this amicable adjusiment, he ceased to be 
numbered with the living ! 
Death of While out of doors, on the 13 th De- 

Washing- - ,. 

ton, cember 1799> attending to some improve-* 
*^^^' menrts on bis estate, his neck and hair, from a 
slight rain, became wet. In the following 
night he was seized with an inflammatory 
tfiection of the wind-pipe, attended with 
some pain and difficult deglutition, which was 
soon succeeded by fever and a laborious 
respdration. 

He was bled in the night, but would not 
^fmit his family physician to be sent for 
* before day. About eleven o'clock Dr. Craik 

arrived, and, rightly judging that the case 
was serious, recommended that two consult- 
ing physicians should be sent fv. The united 
powers of all three were in vain ; respiration 
became more contracted and imperfect. Be- 
tween eleven and twelve cTiilpck on Saturday 
jughife, and in about thirty^five hours from 
the tkse h0i was . in his usualihealth, he eny 
- -^ . : : pired 
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pired without a struggle, and' in the perfect 
use of his r^son. 

In every stage of his disorder he beheved 
that he should die, and was so much under 
this impression, that he siifiinitted to the pre- 
scriptions of his physicisns more from a sense 
of duty than expectation of relief. Having 
given theqi a trial, he expressed a wish 
that he might be permitted to die without 
farther interruption. After his power of de» 
glutition was gone, he undressed himself and 
went to bed, to die there. To his friend and 
physician. Dr. Craik, he said, " I am dying, 
and have been dying for a long time ; iMit I 
am not afraid to die.^' The equanimity which 
attended him through life did ni]|i;:forsake him 
irf death. He submitted to tfie inevitable 
stroke with the dignity of a man, the calm* 
nes'sof a philosopher, and the resignation and 
confidence of a christian. 

On the 1 8 th of July, his body, attended by 
military honours and the offices of religion, 
Mas deposited in the family vault on hi^ 
estate. 

Infelligence of the death of Washington 
having reached congress, they instantly ad-^ 
journed until the next day. When re-assem* 
bled, John A^rshall, esquire, then a member 
of the house of representaiives, and since chief 

D p 3 justice 
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justice of the United States, and biographer 
of Washington, addressed the speaker in the 
following words: 

" The melancholy event which was yes- 
terday announced M'ith doubt,* has been ren- 
dered but too certain. Our Washington is no 
more ! the hero — the patriot, and the sage 
of America! — the man on whom, in times of 
danger, every eye was turned, and all hopes 
were placed, lives now only in his own great 
actions and in the hearts of an affectionate 
and afflicted people! 

" If, Sir, it had even not been usual openly 
to testify respect for the memory of those 
whom heaven has selected as its instruments 
for dispensing good to man, yet such hag 
been the uncommon worth, arid such the 
extraordinary incidents which have marked 
the life of him whose loss we all deplore, that 
the whole American nation, impelled by the 
same feelings, would call with one voice for a 
public manifestation of that sorrow, which is 
so deep and so universal. 

V More than any other individual, and as 
much as to one individual was possible, has 
he contributed to found this our wide spread- 
ing empire, and to give to the western world 
independence and freedom. 

*^ Having effeoted the great object for 

which 
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which he was placed at the head of our ar- 
mies, we have seen him convert the sword 
into the ploughshare, and sink the soldier 
into the citizen. 

*' When the debility of our federal system 
had become manifest, and the bonds which 
connected this vast continent were dissolving, 
we have seen him the chief of those patriots 
who formed for us a constitution, which, by 
preserving the union, will, 1 trust, substan- 
tiate and perpetuate those blessings which 
our revolution had promised to bestow. 

^' In obedience to the general voice of his 
country, calling him to preside over a great 
people, we have seen him once more quit the 
retirement he loved, and, in a season more 
stormy and tempestuous than war itself, wit!) 
calm and wise determination pursue the true 
interests of the nation, and contribute morq 
than any other could contribute to the esta- 
blishment of that system of policy which vvill, 
I trust, yet preserve our peace, our honour, 
ai>d our indeperidence. 

" Having been twice unanimously chosen 
the chief magistrate of a free people, we have 
^^^w him, at a time when his re-election with 
universal suffrage could not be doubted, af- 
ford to the world a rare instance of modera- 
tion, by withdrawing from his high station tp 

th^ peaceful walks of private hfe. 
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^* Holfevfer thfe public confidence may 
ihange, and the public affections fluctuate, 
with respect to others, with respect to him 
they have, in war and in peace, in pubUc and 
in private life, been as steady as his own firm 
jnind, and as constant as his own exalted 
virtues. 

" Let us then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last 
tribute of respect and affection to our de- 
parted friend. Let the grand council of the 
pation display those sentiments which the 
JiatioQ feels. For this purpose I hold in my 
^and some Resolutions which I take the 
liberty of offering to the house. 

" Resolved, That this house will wait on 
the president^ in condolence of this mournful 
event. 

" Resolved, That the speaker's chair be 
shrouded with black, and that the rnembers 
and officers of the house wear black during 
the session. 

^ Resolved, That a committee^ in conjunc- 
tion with one from the senate, be appointed 
to consider on the most suitable manner of 
J)aying honour to the memory of the man, 
'first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens.'' 

The senate of the United States, on this 

event, addressed the president in these words: 

11 « The 
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^* The senate of the United States respect* 
folly take leave, Sir, to express to you their 
deep regret for the loss their country sustains 
in the death of general George Washington. 

** This event, so distressing to all our fel* 
low citizens, mtist be pecuHarly heavy to you^ 
M'ho have long been associated with hiiii in 
deeds of patriotisna. Permit us. Sir, to mingle 
our tears with your's. On this oacasion it is 
manly to weep. To lose such a man at such 
a crisis is no common calamity to the worlds 
Our country mourns a father. The Almighty 
Disposer of human events, has taken from U3 
Dur greatest benefactor and ornament. It 
becomes us to submit with reverence to Him 
who maketh darkness his pavilion. 

" With patriotic pride we review the life of 
our Washington, and compare him with those 
of other countries who have been pre-eminent 
in fame. Ancient and modern names are 
diminished before him. Greatness and guilt 
have too often been allied, but his fame is 
Avhiter than it is brilliant. The destroyers of 
•nations sto<:d abashed at the majesty of his 
virtues. It reproved the intemperance of 
•their ambition, and darkened the splendour 
of victory. The scene is closed, and we are 
no longer anxio^is lest misfortune should sully 
his glory. He has travelled on to the end of 
Jiis journey, and carried with him an increasing 

weight 
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weight of honour ; he has deposited it safely 
where misfortune cannot tarnish it, where 
mahce cannot blast it. Favoured of heaven, 
he departed without exhibiting the weakness 
of humanity ; magnanimous in death, the 
darkness of the grave could not obscure his 
brightness. 

" Such was the man whom we deplore. 
Thanks to God, his glory is consummated. 
Washington yet lives on earth in his spotless 
example. His spirit is in heaven. 

" Let his countrymen consecrate the me* 
mory of the heroic general, the patriotic 
statesman, and the virtuous sage. Let them 
teach their children never to forget, that the 
fruits of his labours, and his example, are 
their inheritance." 

To this address, president Adams returned 
the following answer : 

'* I receive, with the most respectful aod 
affectionate sentiments, in this impressive ad- 
dress, the obliging expressions of your regret 
for the loss our country has sustained in the 
death of her most esteemed, beloved, and 
admired citizen. 

" In the multitude of my thoughts and 
rocoUcctions on this melancholv event, vou 
\u\\ permit me to say that I have seen him in 
the days of adversity, in some of the scenes 
of his deepest distress and most trying per- 
plexities. 
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plexities. I have also attended him in his 
highest elevation and most prosperous felicity, 
M^ith uniform admiration of his wisdom, mo- 
deration, and constancy. 

" Among: all our original associates in 
that memorable league of this continent ia 
1774, which first expressed the sovereiga 
will of a free nation in America, he was the 
only one remaining in the general gov-ern- 
ment* Although, with a constitution more 
enfeebled than his, at an age when he thought 
it necessary to prepare for retirement, I feel 
myselfalone, bereaved of my last brother; yet 
I derive a strong consolation from, the unani^- 
mous disposition which appears in all ages and 
classes to mingle their sorrows with mine on 
this common calamity to the world. 

*' The life of our Washington cannot suffer 
by a comparison with those of other coun- 
tries who have been most celebrated and ex- 
alted by fame. The attributes and decora- 
tions of royalty could only have served to 
eclipse the majesty of those virtues which 
made him, from being a modest citizen, a more 
resplendent luminary. Misfortune, had he 
lived, c6uld hereafter have sullied his glory 
only with those superficial minds who, believ- 
ing that characters and actions are marked 
.by success alone, rarely, deserve to enjoy 

it. 
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h. Melioe could never blast his honour, and 
envy made him a singular exception to her 
universal rule. For himself, he had lived long 
enough to life and to glory; for his fellow- 
citizens, if their prayers could have been an- 
swered, he would have been immortal ; for me 
his departure is at a most unfortunate moment 
Trusting, however, in the wise and righteous 
dominion of Providence over the passions of 
men, and the results of their councils and 
actions, as well as over their lives, nothing 
remains for me but humble resignation. 

'** His example is now coinplete, and it will 
teach wisdom and virtue to magistrates, 
citizens, and men, not 6nly in the present age 
hut in future generations, as long as our his- 
tory shall be read. If a Trajan found a 
'Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never want 
biographers, eulogists, or historians/' 

The committee of both houses, appointed 
to devise the mode by which the nation 
should express its grief, for so great a loss, 
reported the following resolutions : 

" That a marble monument be erected, by 
the United States, at the city of Washington; 
and that the family of general Washington 
be requested to permit his body to be depo- 
sited under it, and that the tnonument be so 

designed! 
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designed as to commemorate the great events 
of his military and politifcal life. 

" That there be a funeral procession from 
Congress Hall to the German Lutheran 
church, in memory of general Washington, 
on Thursday the 26th instant; and that an 
oration be prepared at the request of con* 
gress, to be delivered before both houses on 
that day, and that the president of the senate, 
and speaker of the house of representatives, 
be desired to request one of the members of 
congress to prepare and.deUver the same. 

" That it be recommended to the people of 
the United States to wear crape on the left 
arm, as mourning, for thirty days. 

" That the president of the United States 
be requested to direct a copy of these resolu- 
tions to be transmitted to Mrs. Washington^ 
assuring her of the profound respect congress 
will ever bear to her person and character-— 
of their condolence on the late affecting dis^ 
pensation of Providence—and entreating her 
assent to the interment of general Washings- 
ton in the manner expressed in the first vesoh 
lution. 

*' That the president be requested^o issu« 
bis proclamation, notifying to the people 
throughout the United States the recommenh 
dation oontaihied in the third resolution/' 

« _ — Ta 
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To the letter of the president, which trans-* 
mitted to Mrs. Washington the resolution of 
congress, that she should be requested to per- 
mit the remains of general Washington to be 
deposited under a marble monument to be 
erected in the city of Wa^^hlngton, she replied 
very much in the style and manner of her de- 
parted husband, and in the following words: 
** Taught by the great example which 1 have 
50 long had before me, never to oppose my 
private wishes to the public will, I must con- 
sent to the request made by congress, which 
you have had the goodness to transmit to me, 
and in doing this, 1 need not, I cannot say 
what a sacrifice of individual feeling I make 
to a sejnse of public duty.'' 

The honours paid to Washington, at the 
«eat of government, were but a small part of 
the whole. Throughout the United States 
the citizens generally expressed, in a variety 
of ways, both their grief and their gratitude. 
The people, from the impulse of their own 
minds, before they knew similar intentions of 
their fellow citizens, or the determination of 
congress, assembled together, and passed re- 
Bolutioi^ expressive of their high sense of the 
^reat worth of the deceased, and urging 
•the propriety of a general mourning. Ora- 
tions were delivered — sermons pifeached— and 

elegies 
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elegies without number written on the occasion. 
The best talents of the nation were em- 
ployed, both in prose and verse, in writing 
and speaking, to express the national grief, 
and to celebrate the deeds of the departed 
father of his country. 

In addition to the public honours men- 
tioned in the preceding pages to have been 
conferred on Washington in his lifetime, 
there were others of a private nature, that 
flowed from the hearts , of the people, and 
which neither wealth nor power could com- 
mand. An infinity of children were called 
by his name; this was often done by people 
in the humble walks of life, who had never 
seen nor expected to see him. Villages, 
towns, cities, districts, counties, seminariw 
of learning, and other public institutions, 
were called Washington, in such numbers, 
and in such a variety of places, that the name 
no longer answered the end of , di^tmction, 
unless, some local or appropriating circum- 
stances were added to the common appella- 
tion. Adventurous mariners, who discovered 

• 

islands or countries in unexplored ijegions, 
availing themselves of the privilege of disco- 
veries, planted the name of the Americap 
chief in the ren^otest corners of theglo^e. 
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The person of George Washington was 
uncommonly tall. Mountain air, abundant 
exercise in the open country, the wholesome 
toils of the chace, and the delightful scenes 
of rural life^ expanded his limbs to an unusual 
but graceful and well-proportioned size. His 
exterior suggested to every beholder the idea 
of strength united with manly gracefulness. 
His form was noble and his port majestic* 
No man could approach him but with respect. 
His frame was robust, his constitution vigo- 
rous, and he was capable of enduring great 
fatigue. His passions were naturally strong; 
with them was his first contest, and over 
them his first victory. Before he under- 
took to command others, he had thoroughly 
learned to command himself. The powers of 
his mind were more solid than briUiant. 
Judgment was his forte. To vivacity, wit^ 
and the sallies of a lively imagination^ he 
made no pretensions. His faculties resembled 
those of Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, and Newton, 
but were very unlike those of Voltaire. Pos* 
sessed of a large proportion of common sense, 
directed by a sound practical judgment, he was 
better fitted for the exalted stations to which 
he was called than many others, who^ to a 
greater brilliancy of partSj frequently ^d the 

ecceatncitias d^ genius^. 

Truth 
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Truth and utility were his objects. He ^^f,f^°|: 
steadily pursued and generally attained them, 'aaer— 

J r • o J continued 

With this view, he thought much, and closely ' from pre- 
examined, in all its relations, every subject page. 
on which he was to decide. Neither passion, 
party spirit, pride, prejudice, ambition, nor 
interest, influenced his deliberations. la 
making up his mind on great occasions, and 
many occurred which seemed to involve the 
fate of the army or the nation, he sought 
information from all quarters, revolved the 
subject by night and by day *, and examined 
it in every point of view imaginable. Guided 
by these lights, and influenced by an honest 
and good heart, he was imperceptibly led to 
wise and judicious decisions. Perhaps no 
man ever lived, who was so often called upon 
to form a judgment in cases of real difficulty, 
ami who so often formed a right one. En- 
gaged in the busy scenes of life, he knew 
human nature, and the most proper method 
of accomplishing proposed objects. Ofathou- 



* In a letter to general Knox, written after the termination 
of the jevolutionary war, . Washington observed, " Strange 
as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that it was not until 
lately I could get the better of my usual custom of ruminating, 
as soon as I awoke in the morning, on the business of the en- 
suing day, and of my surprise at finding, after revolving many 
things in my mind, that I was no longer a public maO; or had 
any thing to do with public transactions." 

£ £ sand 
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sand piropositioQs he knew how to distingnish 
the best, and to select among a thousand the 
individual one most fitted for his purpose. 
Watiiing- As a military man, he possessed personal 



ton's 



military courage, aud a firmness, which neither daneer 
nor difficulties could shake. His persever- 
ance overcame every obstacle, his moderatioi^ 
coaciliated all opposition, his genius supplied 
every resource, he kne^w how to conquer by 
delay, and dfeserved true praise by despising 
• unmerited censure. Though inferior to his 
adversary in the numbers, in the equipment, 
and in the discipline of his troops, no great 
advantage was ever obtained over him ; and no 
opportunity to strike an important blow was 
ever neglected. In the most ardent moments 
of the contest, his prudent firmness proved the 
laalvation of his country. 
. The whole range of history does not pre* 
sent a character on which we can dwell with 
such, entire unmixed admiration. His qua- 
lities were so liappily blended, and so nicely 
l>arnK)nized, that the result was a great and 
perfect whole^ 

fr!!J"**' '^^^ integrity of Washington was incor* 
ruptible. His principles were free from 
the contamination of selfish and unworthy 
passions. His real and avowed motives were 
the same; his ends were always. upright, and 

his 
7 
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his means pure. He was a statesman without 
guile ; and his professions, both to his fellow 
citizens and to foreign nations, were uniformly 
sincere. No circumstances ever induced 
him to use duplicity. A conspicuous ex- 
ample of the distinction which exists between 
wisdom and cunning, his manly, open conduct 
was an illustration of the soundness of the 
maxim, that ** honesty is the best policy •'* 

The learning of Washington was of a par- i^roH^ 
tocular kind. By an extraordinary strength of ton. 
intellect, he overstepped the tedious form 
of the schools, and, by the force of a correct 
taste and sound judgment, seized on the great 
ends of learning, without the assistance of 
those means, which have been found necessary 
to prepare less active minds for public business. 
A careful study of the English language, 
reading good models of fine writing, with the 
aid of a vigorous mind and retentive memory, 
made him master of a pure, elegant, and 
classical style. His composition is all 
nerve, full of correct and manly ideas, ex- 
pressed in precise and forcible InnguBge. 
To the innumerable addresses which on all 
public occasions poured in upon him, his 
answers were promptly made, handsomely ex- 
pressed, and always contained something 
appropriate. His letters to congress, his ad- 

,E E a dresi^ea 
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dresses to that body on the acceptance and an 
the resignation of his commission, his general 
orders as conimander-in-chief, his speeches 
and messages as president, and his two fare- 
wel addresses to the people of the United 
States, will remain lasting monuments of 
the goodness of his heart, of the wisdom of 
his head, and of the eloquence of his pen, ; 
Washing- 7'he powers of his mind were in some re^ 

ton's luenta] * 

undmorai spocts pccuhar.. Hc wj^s a gr^at practical 
selt-taught genius, with a head to. devise ancj 
a hand to execute projects of the first mag- 
nitude and greatest utility. , 
There are few men of any kind, and stiH 
fewer of those the w orld calls great, who havei 
not some of their virtues eclipsed by corres- 
ponding vices ; but this was not the Cjase with 
general Washington. He had religion with- 
out austerity, dignity without pride, modesty 
without diffidence, courage without rashness^ 
politeness without affectation, affability with- 
out familiarity. His private character, as well 
as his public one, will bear the strictest scru- 
tiny. He was punctual in all his< engage- 
ments, upright and honest in his deahngs, 
temperate in his enjoyments, liberal and hos- 
pitable to an eminent degree,, a lover of order, 
systematical and methodical . in all his ar- 
raagements. The friend of morality aud 

religion, 
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religion, he steadily attended on public wor- 
ship; encouraged and strengthened the hands 
of the clergy ; and in all his public acts made 
the most respectful mention 6f Providence. 
In a word, he carried from private life into . 
his public administration, the spirit of piety, 
a dependence upon the Supreme Governor 
of the universe. 

Washington had to form soldiers of free- His ma- 
tnen, many or whom had. extravagant ideas of the 
of their personal rights. He had often to "^* 
mediate between a starving army and a high- 
spirited yeomanry. So great were the ne- 
cessities of the soldiery under his immediate 
command, that he was obliged to send out 
detachments to seize on the property of the 
farmers at the point of the bayonet. The 
language of the soldier was, *' Give me cloth* 
ing, give me food, or I cannot fight, I cannot 
live." The language of the farmer was, *' Pro- 
tect my property.'' • In this choice of diffi- 
Acuities, general Washington not only kept his 
army together, b?!t conducted it with so much 
prudence as to command the approbation 
both of the army and of the citizens. He 
Avas also dependent for much of his support 
on the concurrence of thirteen distinct un- 
connected legislatures. Animosities prevailed 
between his southern and northern troops, 

EE3 and 
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and there were strong jealousies between the 
states from which they respectively came. 
To harmonize these clafc^hing interests, to 
make uniform arrangements from such di$- 
<X)rdant sources and materials, required no 
common share of address. Yet so great was 
the effect of the modest, unassuming manners 
of general Washington, that he retained tJie 
aiiection of all his troops and of all th^ statei. 
<*W*- iiquanimity he possessed in an eminent 

ninutv of ^ *' *^ 

teM(^. degree. One even tenor marked the greafr- 
* Biess of his mind in all the variety of 

scenes through which be passed. In the most 
trying situations he never despaired, nor was 
he ever depressed. He was the same wfcea 
retreating through Jersey^ fr^om before a vio 
toiious enemy, with the remains of bis brokeli 
xtrmy, as when raarching in triumph into York 
town, over its deja^lisbed fortifications. The 
honours and applause he receivied ftoih hib 
grateful countrj men would have ma^e almost 
aT\y other man giddy, but on him ihey iiad 
1 no mischievous effect. H« Exacted none of' 
those attentions, hu*, ^ben forced ujKm him, 
received them, ^s favours, with the polite- 
ness of a well-bred man. If great iii de* 
serving tbera, b^i*^ touch greater ia not 
being elated with thtem ! ' 

the 
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The patriotism of Washington was of Patriotwm 
Ifee most ardent kind, and without alloy, ingtoa. 
Very different from those clamorous spirits, 
who, with love of country in their mouthiS 
^nd hell in their hearts, lay schemes for 
aggrandizing themselves at every hazard, 
fee was one of those who love their coun* 
try in sincerity, and who hold themselves 
bound to consecrate ail their talents to its 
service. Numerous were the difficulties with 
Which he had to contend — great were the 
dangers he had to encounter — ^various were 
the toils and services in which he had to share ; 
but to all difficulties and dangers he rose su- 
perior—to all toils and services he cheerfully 
submitted for his country's good. 

In principle, Washington was a federal re- raspoijtic*! 
J>ublican and a republican federalist. Liberty '^""^*^ **^ 
«nd law, the rights of man, and the controul 
of government, were . equally dear to him, 
and, in his opinion, equally necessary t6 
|)olitical happiness. Devoted to that system 
of equal political rights on which the con^ 
Btii:ution of his country was founded, he- 
thought that real liberty could only be main- 
ttiiiied by preserving the authority of the laws 
fend giving tone and energy to government. He 
* lijonfcei^'ed the difference as immetrse between 
a balanced riepublic and a tumultuous demo* 

E E 4 cracy^ 
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cracy, or a faction calling themselves the peo- 
ple ; and saw a still greater disparity between 
a patriot and a demagogue. The deliberate 
sentiments of the people he highly respected ; 
but their sudden ebullitions made no im- 
pression on his well-balanced mind. Trusting 
for support to the sober second thoughts of the 
.nation, he had the magnanimity to pursue 
its real interests, in opposition to prevailing 
prejudices. He placed a proper value on 
popular favour, but could never stoop to gain 
it by a sacrifice of duty, by artifice or flat- 
tery. In critical times he committed his well- 
earned popularity to hazard, and steadily pur- 
sued the line of conduct which was dictated 
by a sense of duty against an opposing popu- 
lar torrent. 
Hiscondiict While war raged in, Europe, the hostile 
tiiiies."^"^ -nations would scarce endure a neutral. Ame- 
rica was in great danger of being drawn by 
force or intrigue into the vortex. Strong 
parties in the United States rendered the 
danger more imminent, and it required a 
temperate but inflexible government to pre- 
vent the evil. In this trving state of things, 
Washing: ton was not to be moved from the 
true interests of his country. His object wa3 
America, and her interest was to remain in 
peace. Faction at home and intrigue and 

menace 
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menace from abroad endeavoured to shake 
him ; but in vain ; he remained firm and 
immovable in the surrounding storm. By 
his address and vigour, foreign intrigue was 
defeated, and foreign insolence was repress-- 
ed; while domestic faction, dashing against 
him, broke itself to pieces. He met the in- 
justice both of Britain and France by nego- 
tiation rather than by war, but maintained 

towards both that firm attitude which was 

• 

proper for the first magistrate of a free state. 
He commanded their respect, and preserved 
the tranquillity of the country. In his pub- 
lic character he knew no nation but as friends 
in peace, as enemies in war. Towards one, 
fee forgot ancient animosities, when the recol- 
lection of them opposed the interests of his 
country. Towards another, he renounced a 
fantastic gratitude, when it was clainied only 
to involve his nation in war. 

With Washington, it was an invariable Hkpoiicii 
maxim of policy, to secure his country against 
the injustice of foreign nations, by being in 
a condition to command their respect and 
punish their aggressions. The defence of 
commerce, the fortification of posts, and the 
organization of a military force, were ob- 
jects to which he paid particular attention. 
To the gradual formation of al| American 

'-% army 
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hrtSiy fee tras friendly, and also td iftiliCi^Ty 
itistitfitiohs, as caiculated to qualify tbft 
youth of the (jountry tor its defence. Wlit 
he dej)recated as a great ^vil, inferior *6ly 
tt) the loss of honour and char^ter; h^ 
thorrght it most easily avoided, in being pre- 
pared for it ; while, by the practice of nnivter- 
8H1 jtistice, none could have any real ground 
df cotnpLVtnt. In foreign transadtions, hid 
fcisual policy was to cultivate peace witfe t^U 
the tvoHd, to observe treaties with ^ureiar>d 
iifcsohite faith> to check every deviafti^yn from 
liie line of impartiality, to explain wliat wad 
fnwappreihetoded, and to correct what was 
injntiotis, hml then to itwist upon justice 
bfeiiig dotie to \he natiota o^ver which he pre* 
iided. Ihcotitroversies with foreign nations, 
his favo'ttrite maxiifn was, so to coiiduct him- 
self towards tfietti " as to put them in the 



wrong/' 



iliicoife^iict In his traiTsactibns with the Indian tiribas, 
diHu iribet. Washington was gtiided by justice, hnttialiityi 
ttid bentevtilenct. His authority and influence 
trefe exerted tb tiestrain the licentious white 
Contigdorts settlers from injuring their red 
neighbbiTts. To Supply tlleir*ants, awdpreveht 
ittiposMdn?, he strongly u^ged tbe erection 
bf ibding-liotlses in theit Settlements, froirt 
^^terfi tfey ^ve)^e fttrnislife'd *by govern tneiit 

with 
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%ith g<feds at first cost. The unprincipled 
•were restrained from preying on the igrrorsmt, 
hy excIiid^Bg all except Kdensed persons 
vith good chafacters from trading with s«rch 
useful neighbours. These wise TOeasares wetfB 
adopted to pave the way for a gradual civi- 
4i2ation of the various tribes and iamilfies of 
J[ndians. 

When Washinjjlon tommenceri his civil HispTomp. 

" ^ titude ana 

4idministratioti, the United States were wini^ firmness. 
otit an efficient governtoent. After tbey had 
/adopted one, and placed hiiti at its }lead, hfe 
^determiaed that it T^hoaid be respected. Bjjr 
hi^ firmness, oi-der so6ii tooTc piaoe. One ex- 
ception, however, must be stated: the we^ 
tern counties ^ Pemrsylvanra rose in arms, 
to resist the law for raisbig a revenue k>y an 
excise OH domestic distilled ardent sjxritl. 
On this occasion the fixed resolution of Wai^- 
ingtoft w^s, that whatever expense it might 
cosl^ whatever inconveniew:e it TOigfet occa^ 
feion, the people wust he taught ol)cdi^ei*c5e, 
jftHid the aut^iority of the iaws re-estabhsb^v 
To secure this objesct, peculiady iwporcar* 
iti the itlhnty of ^ iww gov^totoeait, be *or- 
der^ oii^t, »nd p«t bmnseif at tfie bead of wx 
aaiple force^ calculated to >'6^:niet- itesistattob 
desperat^i, and theneby to sa^e the ¥iv^ hf IftI 
fellow Jc^ixens. In £oose^qa€^ic6 V( ^dk de^ 

cided 
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Mr.WMii. cided measures, the insurgents dispersed, 
^^ and peace and order were restored without 
bloodshed. Tl>e necessity of subordination 
'was thus early inipresstuj on the citizens, and 
:the firmness of Washington's pergonal charac- 
ter further confirmed to the government. 

Having accomplished every object for 
ivhich he re-entered public life, Washington 
gave for the second time the rare example 
of voluntarily descending from the first station 
in the universe, the head of a free people, 
placed there by their unanimous suffrage. To 
the pride of reigning his soul was superior ; 
to its labours he submitted only tor his 
country. 

Rulers of the world ! Learn from Wash- 
ington wherein true glory consists ; restrain 
your ambition; consider your power as an 
obligation to do good. Let the world have 
peace, and prepare for yourselves the enjoy- 
ment of that ecstatic pleasure, which will 
result from devoting all your energies to the 
advancement of human happiness. 

Citizens of the United States! While with 
grateful hearts you recollect the virtues of 
your Washington, carry your thoughts one 
step farther. On a review of his life, and of 
all the circumstances of the times in which he 

lived. 
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lived, you must bo convinced that a kind Pro- 
vidence in its beneficence raised liini, and en- 
dowed him with extraordinary virtues, to be 
to you an instrument of great good. None 
but. such a man could have carried you suc^. 
cessfuUy through the revolutionary times 
which tried raen*s souls, and ended in the 
establishment of your indepehdence. None 
but such a man could have braced up your 
government, after it had become so con- 
temptible from the imbecility of the federal 
systeni. None but such a man could have 
Biwcd your country from being plunged into 
war, either with the greatest naval power in 
Kurojx*, or with that which is most formi- 
dable by land, in consequence of your ani- 
mosity against the one, and your partiality in 
favour of the other. 

Youths of the United States ! Learn from 
Washington what may be done l)y an in- 
dustrious improvement of your talents, and the 
cultivation of your moral powers* Without 
any extraordinary advantages from birtli, 
fortune, patronage, or even of education, he, 
by virtue and industry, attained the highest 
seat in the temple of fame. You cannot all 
be commanders of armies or chief magistrates, 
but you may all resemble him in the virtues 
of private and domestic life, in which he 

excelled. 
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excelled, and in which he most deligl^ted. 

Equally industrious with his plough as his 

tword, he esteemed idleness and inutility as 

the greatest disgrace of man, whose powers 

attain perfection only by constant and vigo- 

I0>us action. Washington in private life was 
as ap^iable as virtuous, and as great as he 

appeared sublime on the public theatre of 

the world. Living in the discharge of all 

the civil, social, and domestic offices oi 

Mfe ; temperate in his desires, and faitkiui 

%o his duties ; for more than forty yeara 

of happy wedded love, his high example 

strengthened the tone of pubHc manners. 

In the bosom of his family, he had more 

real enjoyment than in the pride of mihtary 

command, or in the pomp of sovereign power. 

On the whole, his life afibrda the brightest 

Bftodel for imitation, not only to warriors and 

statesmen, but to private citizens ; for his 

character wg^s a constellation of all the talents 

i^nd virtues which dignify or adorn human 

nature. 

^* He was a man, take him for all in all 
" We shall not look upon his like agaith^^ 
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Th€ WILL of General }Fashington* 

In the name of God, Amen. 
1 George Washington, of Mount Vernon, a citi- 
zen of the United States, and lately president of 
the same, do make, ordain, and declare this in- 
strument, which is written with my own hand^ 
and every page thereof subscribed with my name^ 
to be my last will and testament, revoking alt 
others. 

Item. — ^All my debts, of which there are but DiscJm^ 
few, and none of magnitude, are to be punctually ^^^^^ 
and speedily paid ; and the legacies hereafter be- 
queathed, are to be discharged as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and in the manner 
directed. 

Item. — ^To my dearly beloved wife, Martha bcww* 
Washington, I give and bequeath the use, profit, wiwhS^ 
and benefit of my whole estate, real and personal, ^"^ 
for the term of her natural life, except such parts 
thereof as are specially disposed of Iiereafter. 
My improved lot in the town of Alexandria, 
situated in Pitt and Cameron streets, I give to 
her and her beirs for ever, as also I do my house- 

Md 
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Emancipa' 
tioa of and 
^ovisiou 
br Slaves. 



iir. Wash- hold and kitchen furniture of every sort and 
Will. kind, with the liquors and groceries which may be 
on hand at the time of my decease, to be used 
and disposed of as she may think proper. 

Item, — Upon the decease of my wife, it is my 
will and desire, tiiat all the slaves which I hold in 
my own right shall receive their freedom. To 
emancipate them during her life would, though 
earnesdy wished by me, be attended with such 
insuperable difficulties, on account of their inter- 
mixture by marriages with the dower negroes, as 
to excite the most painful sensations, if not dis- 
agreeable consequences, from the latter, while 
both descriptions are in the occupancy of the 
same proprietor ; it not being in my power, under 
the tenure by w^hich the dower riegroes are held, 
to manumit them. And whereas, among those 
who will receive freedom according to this de- 
mise, there may be some who from old ' age or 
bodily infirmities, and others who, on account of 
their infancy, will be unable to sufiport them- 
selves, it is my will and desire, that all who come 
under the first and second description, shall be 
comfortably clothed and fed by my heirs while 
they live; a:nd th^t such of the latter description 
as have no parents living, or, if living, are unable 
or unwilling to provide for them, shall be bound 
by the court till they shall arrive -at the age of 
twenty-five years; and in cases where no record 
can be produced, wliereby tlieit ages can be 
ascertained, the judgement of the cpurt, upon its 
own view of the subject, shall be adequate and 
2 final. 
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find. The negroes thus bound are (by their mas- Mr. Wdsh- 

\ 1 1 11. ingtoa's 

ters or mistresses) to be taught to read and write, wau 



and to be brought up to so^ic useful occupation, ^ 

agreeably to the laws of the commonwealth of 
Virginia, providing for the support of oiphan and ' 
other poor children. And I do hereby expressly 
forbid the sale or transportation, out of the said 
commonwealth, of any slave 1 may die possessed 
of, under any pretence whatsoever. And I do 
moreover most solemnly and most pointedly enjoin 
it upon my executors hereafter named, or the sur-* . 
vivpr of them, to see tliat this clause respecting 
slaves, and every part thereoi, be religiously ful- 
filled, at the epoch at which it is directed to take, 
place, without evasion, neglect, or delay, after 
the crops which may then be on -the ground 
are harvested, particularly as it respects the aged 
and infirm ; seeing that a regular and permanent 
fund be established for their support as long as 
there are subjects requiring it, not trusting to the 
uncertain provision to be made by individuals. 
ItenK — To the trustees (governors, or by what- Bequest to- 

^^ . •' , • wards the 

soever name they may be designated) of the supporter 
academy in the town of Alexandria, I give and school in 
bequeath (intrust) four thousand dollars, or, in *'^^^"°<^"*- 
other words, twenty of the shares which I hold in 
the bank of Alexandria, towards the support of a 
free school, established at and annexed to the 
said academy, for the purpose of educating such 
orphan children, or the children of such other 
poor and indigent persons as are unable to ac- 
complish it with their own means ; and w ho, in 

F F tht 
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^inJ^B^ the judgement of the trustees of the said seminary, 
^f' are best entitled to the benefit of this donation, 
The aforesaid twenty shares I give and bequeath 
in perpetuity : the dividends only of which are 
to be drawn for, and applied by the said trustees 
for the time being to the uses above mentioned r 
the stock to remain entire and untouched, unless 
indications of failure of the said bank should be 
so apparent, or a discontinuance thereof <ihcrald 
render the removal of this fund necessary. In 
either of these cases, the amount of the stock 
here devised is to be vested in some other bank, 
or public institution, whereby the interest may 
with regularity and certainty be drawn and ap- 
plied as above. And, to prevent raiscoHception, 
my meaning is, and is hereby declared to be, that 
these twenty shares are in lieu of, and not in ad* 
dition to the twenty thousand pounds given by a 
missive letter some yeafs ago ; in consequence 
whereof an annuity of fifty pounds has since beeof 
paid towards the support of this institution. 
Beqacst Item. — ^Whercas by a law of the common- 

brtheen- wealtli of Virginia, enacted in the year 1785, the 
lUniver. legislature thcrcof was pleased, as an evidence of 
Htnbia. its approbation of the services I had rendered 
the public during the revolution, and partly, 1 be- 
lieve, in consideration of my having suggested 
the vast advantages which the community would 
derive from the extension of its inland navigation, 
under legislative patronage, to present me with 
one hundred shares, of one hundred dolhirs each,- 
in the incorporated company established for the' 
" \ 13 ^ purpose 
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purpose of extending the navigation of James ^!' ^",*^* 
River from Tidewater to the mountains ; and also wui. 
with fifty shares, of one hundred pounds sterling 
each, in the corporation of another company, 
likewise established for the similar purpose of 
opening the navigation of the river Potomac from 
Tidewater to Fort Cumberland ; the acceptance 
of which, though the offer was highly honourable 
and grateful to my feelings, was refused, as in- 
consistent with a principle which I had adopted, 
and never departed from, namely, not to receive 
pecuniary compensation for any services I could 
render my country in its arduous struggle with 
Great Britain for its rights, and because I had 
evaded similar propositions from other states in 
the union ; — adding to this refusal, however, aa 
intimation, that, if it should be the pleasure of 
the legislature to permit me to appropriate the 
said shares to public uses, 1 would receive them 
on those terms with due sensibility ; and this it 
having consented to in flattering terms, as will 
appear by a subsequent law and sundry resolu- 
tions, in the most ample and honourable manner; 
I proceed, after this recital, for the more correct 
understanding of the case, to declare, that it has 
always been a source of serious regret with me to 
see the youth of these United States sent to 
foreign countries for the purjiosc of education^ 
often before their minds were formed, or they 
had imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness 
of their own, contracting too frequently not only 
habits of dissipation and extravagance, but prin- 

F >' 2 ciples 
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Mr. WjrIu ciples qnfriencUy to republican government, and 
Will. to the true and genuine liberties ot mankind, 

' ' which thereafter are rarely overcome. For these 

reasons, it has been my ardent wish to see a plaa 
devised on a liberal scale, which would have a 
tendency to spread systematic ideas through all 
parts ot* this rising empire, thereby to do away 
local attachments and stale prejudices, as far as 
the nature of things would, or indeed ought, to. 
admit from our national councils. Looking 
anxiously forward to the accomplishment of so 
desirable an olyect as this is (in my estimation), 
my mind has not been able to contemplate any 
plan more likely to effect the measure than ta 
establish an university in a central part of the 
United States, to which the youtlis of fortune 
and. talents from all parts thereof might be sent 
for the completion of their education in. all the 
branches of polite literature, in arts and sciences, 
in acquiring knowledge in the principles of politics 
and good government, and, (as a matter of in- 
finite importance in my judgement) by associat- 
hig with each other, and forming friendship ia 
juvenile years, be enabled to free themselves in a 
proper degree from those local prejudices and 
habitual jealousies which have just been mention- 
ed, and which, when carried to excess, are never- 
failing sources of disquietude to the public mind, 
and pregnant with mischievous consequences to 
this country : under these impressions, so fully 
dilated,' 

Item-^l give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the 

fifty 



m' 
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fifty shares I hold in the Potomac company (under Mr. WaA- 
the aforesaid acts of the legislature of Virginia) ^^mu* 
towards the endowment of an university, to be ' 
established within the limits of the district of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the general go- 
vernment, if that government should incline to 
extend a fostering hand towanis it ; and until such 
seminary is established, and the funds arising in 
those shares shall be required for its support, my 
iarther will and desire is, that the profit accruing 
therefrom shall, whenever the dividends are made, 
be laid out in purchasing stock in the banJc of 
Columbia,* or some other bank, at the discretion 
of my executors, or by the treasurer of the United 
States for the time being, under the direction of 
congress, provided that honourable body should 
patronise the measure ; and the dividends pro- 
ceeding from the purchase of such a stock are to 
be vested in more stock, and so on until* a 'sum 
adequate to the accomplishment of the object 
is obtained ; of which I have not the smallest 
doubt before many years pass away, even if no 
aid or encouragement be given by legislative au- 
thority, or from any other source. 

Item. — ^The hundred shares which I hold in i^qneft 
James River company, I have given, and now support oi 
confirm in perpetuity, to and for the use of jiaii aca- 
Liberty-Hall academy, in the county of Rock- ^*^^'' 
bridge, in the commonwealth of Virginia,. 

Item. — I release, exonerate, and discharge the Jlrbeit*. 
estate of my deceased brother, Samuel Washing- i^.v.*?**^**^* 
tou^ from the payment of the money which is due 

¥ t 'S to 
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Mr. Wash, to IDC for the land I sold to P. Pendleton (lying 
"^/ in the county of Berkeley), who assigned the 
' same to him the said Samuel^ and his son Thorn- 

ton .Washington ; the latter became possessed of 
the aforesaid land without any conveyance hav- 
ing passed from me, either to the said Pendleton, 
the said Samuel, or the said Thornton, and with- 
out any consideration having been made, by 
which neglect, neither the legal nor equitable title 
has been ^ienated ; it rests therefore with me 
to declare my intentions concerning the premises; 
and these are, to give and bequeath the said land 
to whomsoever the said Thornton Washington 
(who is also dead) devised the same, or to his 
heirs for ever, if he died intestate ; exonerating 
the estate of Ibe said Thornton, equally with that 
of the said Samuel, from payment of the pur- 
chase money, which, with interest, agreeably to 
the original contract with the said P. Pendleton, 
would amount to more than a thousand pounds. 
And whereas two other sons of my said deceased 
brother Samuel, viz. George Steptoe Washing- 
ton, and Lawrence Augustine Washington, were, 
by the decease of those to whose care they were 
committed, brought under my protection, and, 
in consequence, have occasioned advances on my 
part for their education at college and other 
schools, for their board, clothing, and other in- 
cidental expenses, to the amount of near five 
thousand dollars, over and above the sums fur- 
nished by their estate, which sum it may be incon- 
venient for them or their father's estate to refund; 

. . ' - Ido, 
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I do, for these reasons, acquit them and the said Mr. Waal 
estate from the payment thereof, my intention *wul* 
being, that all accounts between them and me, " 
and tiieir father's estate and me, shall stand 
balanced. 

Itern. — The balance due to me from the estate Exonwates 
of Bartholomew Dandridge, deceased, (my wife's oAifblt 
brother), and which amounted on the 1st day of Jj^'Sli*'' 
October 1795, to 425/. (as will appear by an J"^"*^*® 
account rendered by his deceased son, John money; 
Dandridge, who was the acting executor of his dares the' 
father's will), I release and acquit from the pay- STwi^^fre^ 
ment thereof: and the negroes (then thirty-three *g*/"^*" 
in number) formerly belonging to the said estate, 
who were taken in execution, sold, and purchased 
in on my account, in the year [blank] and ever 
since have remained in the possession and to the 
use of Mary, widow of the said Bartholomew 
Dandridge, with their increase, jt is my will and 
desire, shall continue to be in her possession, 
without paying hire or making comj)ensation for 
the same for the tim^ past or to come, during 
her natural life; at the expiration of which, I 
direct that all of them who are fovty years old 
and upwards, shall receive their freedom; all 
under that age, and above sixteen, shall serve 
seven years, and no longer ; and all under sixteen 
years shall serve until they are twenty-five jears 
of age, and then to be free ; and, to avoid dis- 
putes respecting the ages of any of those negroes, 
they are to be taken into the court of the county 
in which they reside, and the judgement thereof 

F F 4 in 
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in this relation shall be final, and record thereof 
made, which may be adduced as evidence at any 
time thereafter, if disputes should arise concern- 
ing the same : and 1 farther direct, that the heirs 
of the said Bartholomew Dandridge shall equally 
share the benefits arising from the service of the 
said negroes, according to the tenor of this de- 
vise, upon the decease of their mother. 

Item, — If Charles Carter, who intermarried 
with my niece Betty Lewis, is not sufficiently se- 
cured in the title to the lots he had of me in the 
town of Fredericksburg, it is my will and desire, 
that my executors shall make such conveyance of 
them as the law requires to render it perfect. 

Item. — To my nephew, William Augustine 
Washington (if he should conceive tl>em to be 
objects worth prosecuting), and to his heirs, a lot 
in the town of JManchester, opposite to Rich- 
fnond, No. 265, drawn on my sole account ; and 
•also the tentii of one or two hundred acre lots, 
and two or three half acre lots, in the city and 
-vicinity of Richmond, drawn in partnership with 
nine others, all in the lottery of the deceased 
William Byrd, are given ; as is also a lot which 
I purchased of John Hood, conveyed by William 
Willie and Samuel Gordon, trustees of the said 
John Hood, numbered 13f), 111 the town of Edin- 
burgh, in the county of Prince George, state of 
Virginia; 

Itein. — rTo my nephew, Bushrod Washington, 
I give and bequeath ail the papers in my pos- 
.^ession, which relutQ to my civil and military adr 

ministration 
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ttiinistration of the affairs of this country ; I leave Mr. w»f*, 
to him also such of my private papers as are .^iw.. 
worth preserving; and, at the decease qf my ^ 

wife, and before, if she is not inclined to retain 
them, I give and bequeath my library* of books 
and-pamphlets of every bind. 

Item. — To the earl of Buchan I recommit Kecommiiti 
'* the box made of the oak that sheltered tlie ofBlTcimiU 
great sir William Wallace, after the battle of Fal- Z^l^^j. 
kirk;" presented to me by his lordship in terms 
too flattering for me to repeat, with a request, 
^' to pass it, on the event of my decease, to the 
man in my country who should appv^ar to merit 
it best, upon the same conditions that have in- 
duced him to send it to mc." Whether it be easy 
or not to select the man who might comport with 
his lordship's opinion in this respect, is not for 
me to say; but conceiving that no disposition of 
this valuable curiosity can be more eligible than 
the recommitment of it to his own cabinet^ 
agreeably to the original design of the Gold- 
smith's company of Edinburgh, who presented it 
to him, and at his request consented that it 
should be transferred to me; I do give and be- 
queath the same to his lordship; and, in case of 
his decease, to his heir, with my grateful thanks 
for the distinguished honour of presenting it to 
me, and more especially for the favourable senti- 
ii^ents H'ith which he accompanied it. 

Item.'-^To my brother, Charles Washington, I Bequeath* 
give and bequeath the gold-headed cane, left me tokens of 
by Dr. Franklin in his will I add nothing to Zmct^ ^ 
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ir« Wash- it, bccausc of the am-ple provision I have made 
wuT/ for his issue. To the acquaintances and friends 
of my juvenile years, Lawrence Washington and 
Robert Washington, of Chotanck, I give my other 
two gold*headed canes, having my arms engraved 
on them; and to each (as they will be useful 
where they live) I leave one of the spy glasses 
which constituted part of my equipage during tlie 
late war. To my compatriot in arms, and old 
intimate friend, Dr. Craik, J give my bureau ; 
or, as the cabinet-makers call it, tambour secre^ 
4ary, and tlie circular chair, an appendage to my 
Htudy, To Dr. D, Stuart, I give my large shav-p 
ing and dressing-table, and my telescope. To the 
reverend, now Bryaq lord Fairfax, I give a Bible, 
in three large folio voluipes, with notes, pre- 
sented to me by the right reverend Thomas WiU 
son, bishop of Sodor and Man. To general de la 
Fayette, I give a pair of finely wrought steel 
pistols, taken from the enemy in the revolutionary 
war. To my sisters-in-law, Hannah Washingtoq 
and Mildred Washington, to my friends Eleanor 
Stuart, Hannah Washington of Fairfield, and 
Elizabeth Washington of llayfield, I give each a 
mourning ring, of the value of one hundred 
dollars. These bequests are not made far the 
intrinsic value of them, but as men>entos of my 
esteem and regard. To Tobias Le'4r, I give the 
yse of the farm which he now holds in virtue of 
a lease from me tq him and his deceased wife (for 
find during their natural lives), free from rent 
jpiuring \\i^ life ; at the expiration txf which, it is 

< to 
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to be disposed of as is hereinafter directed. To 
Sally B. Haym, a distant relation of mine, I give 
and bequeath three hundred dollars. To Sarah ' 

Green, daughter of the deceased Thomas Bishop, 
and to Ann Walker, daughter of John Alton, also 
deceased, I give each one hundred dollars, ih con- . 
sideration of the attachment of their fathers to 
me, each of whom having lived nearly forty years 
in my family. To each of my nephews, William 
Augustine Washington, George Lewis, George 
Steptoe Washington, Bushrod Washington, and 
Samuel Washington, I give one of the swords or 
coutteaux of which 1 may die possessed ; and 
they are to choose in the order they are named. 
These swords are accompanied with an injunc*^ 
tion, not to unsheath them for the purpose of 
shedding blood, except it be for self-defence, or 
in defence of their country and its rights ; and, 
in the latter case, to keep them unsheathed, and 
prefer falling with them in their hands to the 
relinquishment thereof. 

And now, having gone through these specific 
devises with explanations, for the more correct 
understanding of the meaning and design of them, 
I proceed to the distribution of the more impor*- 
tant part of my estate in manner following : 

1st. To my nephew Bushrod Washington, and DevUeoc 

L«i«/ 1. >i ^.. . part of thck 

IS hens (partly m consideration ot an mtimation k 

to his deceased father while we were bachelors, 

and he had kindly undertaken to superintend my 

estate during my military services in the former 

^var between Gres^t Britain and France, that if 

I should 
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I should fall therein, Mount Vernon, then less 
extensive in dominion than at present, should be- 
come his property), I give and bequeath all that 
part thereof which is comprehended within the 
following limits, viz. beginning at the ford of 
Dogue Run, near my mill, and extending along 
the road, and bounded thereby, as it now goes, 
and ever has gone since my recollection of it, to 
the ford of Little Hunling-Creek, at the Gum- 
Spring, until it comes to a knowl opposite to an 
old road which formerly passed through the 
lower field of Muddyhole-Farm, at which, on the 
north side of the said roail, are three red or 
Spanish oaks, marked as a corner, and a stone 
placed ; thence by a line of trees to be marked 
rectangular to the back line or outer boundary 
of the tract 4)etween Thompson Mason and my- 
self; thence with tiiat line easterly (now double 
ditching with a post and rail fence thereon) to 
the run of Little Hunting-Creek; thence with 
that run, which is tiie boundary between the 
lands of xhe late liumphrcy Peake and me, to 
the tidewater of tlie said creek ; thence by that 
water to Potomac River ; thence with the river 
to the mouth of Dogue-Creek ; and thence with 
the said Dogue-Creek to the place of beginning 
fit the aforesaid ford, containing upwards of four 
thousand acres, be the same more or less, to- 
gether w^ith the mansion-house, and all other 
.buildings and improvements thereon. 

2d. In consideration of the consaiiguinity be- 
tween them and my wife, being as nearly related 
.1 to 
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to her as to myself, as on account of the affection ^^«*. Wasifc. 
I had for, and the ohligation I was under to their vviii. 



father, when living, who, from his youth, had at- 
tached himself to my person, and followed my 
fortunes through the vicissitudes of the late revo- 
lution, afterwards devoting his time to the super- 
intendence of my private concerns for many -^ 
years, whilst my public employments rendered 
it impracticable to do it myself, thereby afford- 
ing me essential services, and always performing 
them in a manner tlie most filial and respectful; 
for these reasons,. I say, I give and bequeath to 
George Fayette Washington, and Lawrence Au- . 
gustine Washington, and their heirs, my estate 
east of little Hunting-Creek, lying on the river 
Potomac, including the farm of three hundred 
and sixty acres leased to Tobias Lear, as noticed 
before, and containing in the whole, by deed, two 
thousand and twenty acres, be it more or less ; 
which said estate it is my will and desire should 
be equitably and advantageously divided between 
them, according to quantity, quality, and other 
circumstances, when the youngest shall arrive at 
the age of twenty-one years, by three judicious 
and disinterested men ; one to be chosen by each 
of the brothers, and the third by these two.. In 
the mean time, if the termination of my wife's in- 
terest therein should have ceased, -^i-t he profits 
arising therefrom are to be applied for their joint . 
uses and benefit. 

3d. And whereas it has always been my inten- Deviseof 
tion, since my expectation of having issue has , or^bmit 

ceased, ' ^'^T"" 
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I 

r. Wash- ceased, to consider the grandchildren of my wife 
Will. in the same light as I do my own relations, and 
to act a friendly part by them, more especially by 
the two whom we have raised from their earliest 
infancy, namely, Eleanor Park Custis, and 
George Washington Park Custis: And where- 
as the former of these hath lately intermarried 
with Lawrence Lewis, a son of my deceased 
sister, Betty Lewis, by which union the induce- 
ment to provide for tiiem has been increased : 
wherefore 1 give and bequeatli to the said Law- 
rence Lewis and Eleanor Park Lewis, his wife, and 
their heirs, the residue of my Mount Vernon 
estate not already devised to my nephew Bush- 
rod Washington, comprehended within the fol- 
Iciwing description, viz. All the land's north of 
the road leading from the ford of Dogue-Run to 
the Gum-Spring, and described in the devise of 
the other part of the tract to Bushrod Washing- 
ton, until it comes to the stone and three red or 
Spanish oaks on the knowl ; thence with the rec- 
tangular line to the back line (between Mr. Ma* 
son and me) ; thence with that line westerly along 
the new double ditch to Dogue-Run, by the 
tumbling dam of my mill; thence with the said 
run to the ford aforementioned ; to which I add 
all the land 1 possess west of the said Dogue- 
Run and Dbgue- Creek, bounded easterly and 
southerly thereby; together with the mill, dis- 
tillery, and all other houses and improvements on 
the premises, making together about two thou- 
sand acres^ be it more or less. . . 

4th. Actuated 
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4th. Actuated by the principle already men- Mr. Wash- 
lioned, I give and bequeath to George Washing- *"\vii"' 

ton Park Custis, the grandson of my wife, and Be^^ests t» 

my ward, and to his heirs, the tract I hold on ?^»s. vv^h- 

Four-Mile Run, in the vicinity of Alexandria, graiidson; 
containing one thousand two hundred acres, 
more or less, and my entire square, number 
twenty-one, in the city of Washington. 

5th. All the rest and residue of my estate, real andtobii 

own ne- 

and personal, not disposed of in manner afore- pUewsand 
said, m whatsoever consistmg, wheresoever lying, 
and whensoever found, a schedule of which, as 
far as is recollected, with a reasonable estimate 
of its value, is hereunto annexed, I desire may be- 
sold by my executors at such times, in .such man-* 
ner, and on such credits (if an equal, valid, and 
satisfactory distribution of the specific property 
cannot be made without), as in their judgement 
shall be most conducive to the interest of the 
parties concerned, and the monies arising there- 
from to be divided into tweoty- three equal parts, 
and applied as follows, viz. To William Au- 
gustine Washington, Elizabeth Spotwood, Jane 
Thornton, and the heirs of Ann Ashton, son and 
daughters of my deceased brother Augustine 
Washington, I give and bequeath four parts, that 
is, one part to each of them ; to Fielding Lewis, 
George Lewis, Robert Lewis, Howell Lewis, and 
Betty Carter, sons and daugliter of my deceased 
lister Betty Lewis, I give and bequeath five 
other parts, one to each of them; to George 
Steptoe Washington, Lawrence Augustine Wash* 

ington^ 
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tr. Wash- ington, Harriot Parks, and the licirs of Thornton' 
'wm!* Washington, sons and daughters of my deceased 
brother, Samuel Washington, 1 give and be- 
queath the othei' four parts, one part tq each of 
them ; to Corbin Washington, and the heirs of 
Jane Washington, son and daughter of my deceas- 
ed brother John Augustine Washington, I give 
and bequeath two parts, one part to each of them. 
To Samuel Washington, Trances liall, and Mil- 
dred Hammond, son and daughters of iny brother 
Charles Washington, I give and bequeath three 
parts, one part to each of them; and to George 
Fayette Washington, Charles Augustine Wash- 
ington, and Maria Washington, sons and daugh- 
ter of my deceased nephew George Augustine 
Washington, I give one other part, that is, to 
each a third of that part. To Elizabeth Park 
Law, Martha Park Peter, and Eleanor Park 
Lewis, I give and bequeath three other parts,^ 
tliat is, a part to each of them ; and to my ne- 
phew, Bushrod Washington, and Lawrence Lewis, 
and to my Ward, the grandson of my wife, I give 
and bequeath one other part, that is, a third 
thereof to each of them. And if it should so 
happen that any of the persons, whose names 
are here enumerated, (unknown to me) should 
now^ be dead, or should die before me, that in 
either of these cases, the heirs of such deceased 
persons shall, notwithstanding, derive all the be- 
nefits of the bequest, in the same manner as if 
he or she was actually living at the time. And by 
w ay of advice, 1 recommend it to my executors, 

not 
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not to be precipitate in disposing of the landed Mr. Wife 
property therein directed to be sold, if, from tein- ^-^m. 
porary causes, the sale thereof should be dull, — """""^ 
experience having fully evinced, that the price of 
land (especially above the falls of the rivers, and 
on the western waters) has been progressively 
rising, and cannot be long checked in its increas- 
ing value. And I particularly recommend it to 
such of the legatees (under the clause of my will) 
as can mako it convenient, to take each a share 
of my stock in the Potomac company, in prefer- 
ence to the amount of what it might sell for, being 
thoroughly convinced myself, that no^ uses to 
which the money can be applied, will be so pro- 
ductive as the tolls arising from this navigation 
when in full operation, and this, from the nature 
of things, it must be ere lotig, aiid more espe- 
cially if that of the Shenandoah is added thereto. 

The family vault at Mount Vernon requiring Ordw a 
repairs, and bemg improperly situated besides, I terj to b« 
desire that a new one of brick, upon a larger 
scale, may be built at the foot of what is com- 
monly called the Vineyard Inclosure, on the 
ground which is marked ^out; in which my re- 
mains, with those of my deceased relations (now 
in the old vault), and such others of my family as 
may chuse to be entombed there, may be deposit- 
ed. And it h my express desire that my corpse Desires to 
may be interred in a private manner, without inw^d. 
parade or funeral oration. 

Lastly, I constitute «nd a^ppbirrt my dearly be- Appoints 
loved wife, .Martha Washington^ my nephews, 

G Q William 
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Mr. Wafli. William Augustine Washington, Bushrod Wash- 
wuL ington, George Steptoe Washington, Samuel 

"77"""~ Washington, and Lawrence Lewis, and my ward, 
George Washington Park Custis (when he shall 
have arrived at the age of twenty-one years), ex- 
cutrix and executors of this will and testament. 

In witness of all and each of the things herein 
contained, I have set my hand and seal, 
this ninth day of July, in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety *y and 

of the independence of the United States 
the twenty- fourth. 

George Washington. 
(Seal) 

^ It appears Uie testator omltteil the word nine. 
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Page 24. Hue 13. /or Mrs. Curtis read Castii» 
««.^ 66. •-i^ 15. fir Miflia read Mi/Jia..' 
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A BAMS, Mr. John, mention of, p. 328. — Succeeds to the 
" presidency, 391. — Writes to Mr. Washinujton,' 396.—* 

Negociates with Buonaparte, 403.-- His answer to the 

address of the senate, condoling with him on the 

death of Washington, 410. 
Address and petition to Congress, of the officers of the 

army of the United States, p. 198. 
•*— — (anonymous) to the officers of the army, p. 204. 
Adetj M. arrives as minister from the French republic^ 

Alexandria ; Mr. Washington makes a bequest for the 
support of a free school there, p. 433. 

America; controversy between h«r and the mother 
country touched on, p, 27. — -The strength of the 
forces entrusted to Washington at the commencement 
of the war, 36.-— Congress deputes Mr. Lynch, Dr^ 
Franklin, and Mr. Harrison, to confer with Wasli- 
ington on the means of supporting the arrtiy, 34. — ' 
Their plan attended with innumerable obstructions, 
ib. — Reinforcements are at length obtained, 39. — • 
Congress sends a vote of thanks to Washington on the 
evacuation of Boston by the British, 42. — increase of 
its forces, 46. — Experience a defeat at Long island, 
50.^ — ^The army dispirited, 51. — ^A War of posts deter- 
mined on, 54. — ^I'he troops fly without waiting the 
approach of the enemy, 55. — 'Their gallantry at 
King's bridge, 58.— Driven from Jersey, 6:. — Ihe 
flower of the army made prisoners on the reduction 
of fort Washington, 63. — Congress removes from Phi- 
ladelphia to Baltimore, 65. — Pardon oiJered to all 
Americans who would relinquish the British service, 
78. — ^The people entertain a high opinion of the 
army, 84. — Congress votes its thanks to the general 
and the troops atter the battle of Germantown, 02. — 
Sufferings of the army, 97. — Co gress again di',.ute» 
a committee to concert with general Washington, 
106.— Adopts the measures of reform propo-ed Uv 
bettering the condition 6f the forces, 109. — Desfitute 
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condition of the troops in the camp at Valley Forge, 
. ib.— Congress votes its thanks to genenil WashingUn 
on his gaining the battle of Monmouth, 118. — Dis- 
content of the pertpte al the cortdiifct of D'Estaing, 
I2i,« — ^Projecied expedition against Canada given up, 
125.— Congress relaxes in warlike preparations, and 
torpor of the pubhc mind, 126. — Discontents in the 
Jersey line^ 127.— -Destitute condition of the officers 
of the army, 134.— Depreciation of the paper money, 
and other national evils, 135. — ^The commander iii 
chief hiis no alternative, but to support his troops by 
force, or disband theni} 136, — ^I'he whole southern 
jurmy surrenders, i47.r— Distress of the iioithern 
forces, ib. — Congress without the means of assisting 
them, 150.— A disposition to mutiiiy indicated, ib. — 
A part of the army revolts, 164. — Exhausted state of 
the resources of the country, 1 78.— Have recourse for 
help to France, ib. — Assisted with men au4 nioney, 
180, — Success of the united armies at Yorktowui 
199 — Followed by the thanks of congress, and.by the 
triumph of the [)Cople, ipi, 192. — ^The army univer- 
sally discontented, 197. — The oflSicers present a peti- 
tion to congress, 198 . — I n t el I igen ce ofpeace recei yed, 
ajnci genieial joy of the army, 200. — ^I'he discontents 
of the officeis increased by an inflammatory anony- 
mous address, 204. — Its effects counteracted hy gene- 
ral Washington, 207. — Congress decides on the cTalms 
of the army, 224.— Mocle of reiducin^ the troops, ib-r- 
A small portion of the new levies mutiny, and, marcb'- 
ingfrom Lancaster to PhiLdelphia, commit open out- 
rage^ 225. — A day fixed for tiie disbanding of the 
troops, 247.— -Address of the prtsident of congress on 
receiviiig back tl>e commission of geperal VV ashing? 
ton ; with the general's reply, 258, — Glooiiy prospect ^ 
pf the states for tlie^first fiye or six years subfte<)nent 
to the peace, 27^, — A new constitution formed^ 290— 
Aid a president chosen, 298. — btate of the country 
at this period, 315.— V\ ar with the Indians, 321 •-^ 
State ot its foreign relations, 323. — 'Division oipiODg 
its senators, 342. — I be [)eople take an enthusiastic 
interest in the French cause, 544. 348. — ^The. French 
republic bends away their ambassador^ and seizes 
An.erican vessels, 354,- — ^The people take, leave of 
their oiJ ppeaidc'nt, and elect a new oae, 390. — ^A new 
army orueri^d, to repel a threatened inycbuon by the 

f rencD, 
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French, 395. — ^Accommodation of the dispute with 
France, 403. — 'Proceedings of the government on 
learning the death of Washington, 405.— Unfeign^ 
grief of the nation, 414. 
-:^r/ws^ro;/g*, general, mention of, pp. 66. 89. 

£arraSf mons. de, commands the French sqqadron at 
New Port, p. 181. 

Blair, Mr. John, appointed an associate judge, p. 31.9. 

JBostofiy blockaded by the Americans, p. 37.— Iiyacwa(.e4 
by the British, 41. . 

JBraddocky general, arrives at the head of two Brjtish 
regiments, p. 9. — Invites colonel Washington to his 
aid, ib. — Engages the I'rench and Indians, aqd hns 
three horses shot from under him, 13. — His death, ib. 

BrandyxcmCy battle of, p. 84. 

Jiuckariy earl of, mention of in Washington's >yill, p. 441. 

jUurgoj^ne ; intelligence of his surrendeHng arrive^, p. 94. 

Campaign of 1775, p. 27.— Of 1776, p. 43.— Of 1777, 
p- 75- — Of 1778, p. io6.-r-Of 1779, p. I2l5, — Qf 
1780, p. 144 — ^Of 1781, p, 164, 

Carleton, sir Guy, succeeds Cljnton as comipqnder 
in chief of the forces of Great Britain, p. 190.— 
Announces the probability of a speedy peace, il>. 

Castries, the marqius de, mention of, p. 100. 

Charleston, surrenders to the British, p. 145.— Its en- 
thusiastic notice of the French ambassador, 344. 

Chastelleux, chevalier de, assists in forming the plan of 
operations, p. 182. 

Choisy, general de, invests a part of the British force, 
p. 188. 

Cincinnati, society of the, p. 278. 

Clair, St. general, sent against the Indians, p. 321. 

Clinton, sir Henry, succeeds general Howe in the 
command of the British army, p. 111. 

Columbia ; Washington makes a bequest for endow'ing 
a university within its limits^ |). 436. 

CowjmmiW of general Washington, p. 260. 

Connecticut laid waste by the Bntish, p. 138. 

Cornwallis, lord, suriendeis to the confederated forces, 
p. 190. 

Craik; Dr. a legatee named in Washington's will, p. 442, 

Cnshing, Mr. William, made an associate judge, p. 319. 

Custis, Mrs. marries Air. \Vashington, p» 24- 

6 o 3 D^EUuin 
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jyEslah^, count, arrives with a fleet from Franrce, 
p. 1 19.— Puts to sea to engage with the British, ib.— 
Refuses to assist in reducing Rhode island^ 12Q. 

Dickinson, general, mention ot, p. 112. 

Digby, i dmiral, arrives from Europe, p. 187. 

Dinwiddie^ Mr, dispatches Washington to the Ohio, p. 4. 

Duche, the rev. Jacob, addresses a letter to general 
Washington, p. 93. 

Fairfax, Bryan lord, named a legatee in Washington's 

' will, p. 442. 

Fairfield destroyed by the British, p. 138. 

Fauchet, M. succeeds Genet as ambassador from the 
French republic, p. 351. 

Fayette, marquis de la, has a comniand in the Ameri* 
can army, p. 114.-— Is devoted to the American cause, 
121. -^Letter of Washington to, 296.— A legatee in 
Washington's will, 442. 

Ferriay, chevalier de, arrives with a French fleet, p, 158. 

Forbes, general, commands in the middle aud southern 
counties, p. 19. 

Forts — their erection recommended, p. 18.—- Duquesne, 
afterwards named Pitt, evacuated by the French, 
ci.^^Washington taken by storm, 59.— Lee eva- 
^ cuated, 60. 

France, encroaches on the chartered limits of Virginia, 
p. 4. — Horrid depredations of her troops in conjunc- 
tion with the Indians, 15. — Enters into a treaty with 
the United States, 110. — Sends ships and troops to 
co-operate with the American army, 119. 158. 181.'— 
Grants the Americans a subsidy, 180. — Its minister 
(under the republic) projects an expedition against 
New Orleans, 323— .Which is frustrated, 327. — Sen4s 
a minister plenipotentiary to America, 344 — Whose 
conduct causes him to be recalled, 351, — ^The direc» 
tory prefers various complaints against the United 
States, and at length orders general Pinckney to quit 
Paris, 354. — Makes reprisals of American vessels, 
355 — And threatens an invasion of the country, 

39.y — ^n the accession of Buonaparte, terms of ad- 
justment are ofiVMed, 403. 

Franklirty Dr. mention of, pp. 34. 125. 

Fry, Mr. apjoin ted colonel of the Virginia forces, p. 6.-*- 
Dies, 7. 

Furman, general, mention of, p, 89. 

' Gardoqui 
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Gardoqul, M. iti6 Spanish minister^ inflexible with re- 
gard to the navigation of the Mississippi^ p. 324. 

GateSy generdl, commands the northern army, p. 99. 

Genet, mons. mention of, p. 325,rrArrives at Charles^. 

ton, and his proceedings there, 344. — His reception 
, in other parts, 345.— His conduct disapproved of by;^ 

the federal government, 346. — ^I'hreatens to appeal 

to the people, 350.— -His recall, 351. 
Germantown, battle of, p. 88. — Evacuated by the 

British, 93. . 

Grant, general, is engaged in the battle of Germantown, 

Grasse, count de, mention of, p, 181. 

Qreat BRrxAiN; controversy between her and her 
colonies touched on, p. 27. — Strength of llie royal* 
army at Boston, 37,— Great increase of her forces, 
43. — Makes an attempt for efiecSling a reunion be-' 
tween her and her coloniesi, 44. — Her loss in th« 
defeat of lord Cornwallis, 191. — Evinces a pacific 
<iisposition, which eventually brings about a peace, 
196.— Sends a public minister, 330— And enters into 
a treaty with the United States, 332. — Complains of 
the conduct of the French ambassador at Charles- 
ton, 346. . . . ' 

Greaves, admiral, arrives at New York with a British 
fleet, p. 160. 

Greene, general, commands a column in the battle of 
Germantown, p. 90. 

Grey, general, mention of, p. 90. 

Griffin, Mr. one of three deputies sent to treat with the 
Indians, p. 310. 

Hamilton, colonel, letter of Washington to, p. 292.-^ 

Receives an appointment under government, 318. 
JTarmar, general, sent against the Indians, p. 321. . 
Harrison, Mr. Robert, appointed an associate judge^ir 

P- 319- •. 

Heath, general, commands the northern grand divisioni 

of the army, p. 142. 

HowK, general, fails in his first attempt on the Ame* 

ricans, p. 40. — Declines a general engagement, 59.— 

Offers a reward to those who will desert the American 

cause, 78. — Resigns the command of the JBritish 

«rmy, lii, 

,004 Howe, 
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Howf!; ^dDiir^il, with a naval fprce^ coToporatea witb 

his brulher, p. 44. 
Howe, the American general, mention pf, pp. i^3, 

167, 8lc. 
Humphries, col. sent to treat with the Indians, p. 319. 

Indians \ their mode of 6ghting, p. 11. — Their cruel- 
ties, 15. 22. — ^Their military strength, sij.-^Fmit- 
less attempt to execute a treaty with them, 310.-^ 
Defeat the Americans, 321.—- Subdued, and furnished 
with implements and instructions for agriculture, ib. 

Jaif, Mr. Washington's letter to him, on the federal 
system, p. 282.-^Made chief justice, 310.— ^Nominated 
envoy extraordmary to the court of London, 332. 

Jeffenon, Mr. his i^pointment tea place under govern* 

ment, p. 318. • - 

JumonvUle, mons. his death, p. j. 

Kentucktff discontent of its inhabitfints, p. 325. — They 
demand the use of the Mississippi, 3^6. ' 

Ring's bridge, successful skirmish at, p. §7. 
Knipkausen, lieutenant-general, mention oY, PP- §5. i5i« 
Jinowlion, colonel, falls gallantly, p. 58. • * . 

Knox, general, mention of, p. 181.— Letters of Wa^h* 
4ngton to, 299. 334. spo.-r-His re-apppintoieot tp ^ 
official situation under government, 31^. 

Laurens, lieut. col. sent as envoy e:3^traordinary to ^he 
court of Versailles, p. 178. 

Ju^e, general, takes the cpmuiand of part of the forces 
destined to defend New Yoik, p. 44. — Disobeys the 
orders of Washington, and is taken pri^dner, 64.-^ 
Having been exchanged, is appointed to a new coiH;-- 
mand, 114.— ^^Misunderstanding between him and tbi 
commander in chief, 115— Articles of charge exhi-» 
bited as^ainst him, 117 — Sentence of the court-mar- 
tial, 118. 

colonel Jienry, letter of Washington to, p. 291. 

— — m-ajor, surprises tlie British garrispn of Paulut 

Hook, p, 34], 
ILeitck, major, his death, p, 58. 
t>efiers, spurious, a volume of attributed to Washing-. 

ton, p. 391. 

l^lUnti/ ftalJ acadeipy ; Washington's hequest to, p. 437. 

Lincolni 
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Lincoln, general, mention of, pp. 141. 1.82. — Jjet^er of 
Wasnington to, 2o4.-rSeut with others 19 ir^t wj^h 
the Indians, 319. 

Livingsloriy chancellor, administer? the oath of p/Ece to 
president Washington, p. 307. 

Long island taken by the feritish, p. 48. 

MagaWt colonel, surrenders fort Washington, p. 59. 

McGillvray, an Indian chief, mention of, p. 319. 

M' Henry y Mr, repairs to Mount Vernon with a ne«> 

appointment for Washington, p. 399. 
MarshnIL Mr. his speech on the death of Washington 

in the house of representatives, p. 405. 
Massachusetts I a committee of its congress conducts 

Washington to the army, p. 31. — His answer to the 

address of that colony, ib. — Again compliment iiiiu 

on the evacuation of Boston by the British, 42.-— 

Commotions in, 285. 
Mathews, colonel, routs a party of the British^ p. 90.—. 

Taken prisoner, ib. 
Maxwell, general, mention of, pp. 83. 112. 127. 

Mifflin, president of congress at the period ot Wash'- 
ington's resigning up his cumiiiission, p. 258. 

Mijiin, general, sent to rouse tiic Pennsylvanians, p. 65* 

Mississippi ; its navigation relinquished by tlie United 
States, p. 324.-^Agaiu obtained, 327, 

Monmouth, battle of, p. 1 1 4. 

Morgan, colonel, mention of, p. 97. 

Morris, Mr. G. conducts a negociation with the court 
of St. James's, p. 329. — Afterwards minister of the 
United States at Parii^, 351. 

Morristozcn affords a retreat to the army after the cain« 
paign of 1776, p. 7.5. 

Moultrie, Wm. governor, his warm reception of th^ 
French ambassador, p. 344. 

Jl/o?/;/^ Vernon ; Washington succeeds to, on the death 
of his brother Lawrence, p. 24. 

Musgrove, lieut. colonel, engaged in the battle of Ger- 
man town, p. 90. 

Nelson, general, mention of, p. 1S7. 

New Londan laid waste by the British, p. 138. 

N^eza Jersfi^, taken possession of by the British, p. 6i«— • 
Its legislature ihreateriCd with tne rebipiiaiion of tbe 
officers composing the Jersey line, 127. — Mfike» pro- 
visl9u Ibr its troops^ i34.*?-«A memorial presented 
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hv its officers, urging a speedy remedy of the wanti 
oF the troops to prevent a dissolution of the whole 
line, 149. — ^Thc men uuitiny, 167. 

tlerc York ; address of the provincial congress to general 
Washington, p. 30. — ^The general's reply, ib.^-Being 
threatened by the British, is occupied by the whole 
American force, 44. — Evacuated, 57. — ^Taken posses- 
sion of by the enemy, ib. — Invested by the confede- 
. rates, 182.; — Evacuated by the British, 255. — General 
Washington makes his public entry into it, ib. — Its 

J reception of Washington, on his being chosen pre^^ 
si dent, 306. 

JfortJi Carolina refuses to accept the constitution^ 316,. . 

Noruaik destroyed by the British, p. 138. 

Oath of the president of the United States on beino; 

sworn into office, p. 30^. 
Qhio lands, controversy about, p. 4. 

Paiferson, adjutant-general, sent by general Howe with 

a letter to Washington, p. 45. 
Tail! us Hook ; the British surprised there, p. 141. 
Peivif^i/lvania ; the defection of its militia, p. 64. — Jti 
. le^Mslature presents a remonstrance to congress, on the 

general's going into winter quarters, 100, — Revolt of 

its line, 164. 
Plii/arivlp/ua ; quitted by congress, p. 65. — Sends 1,500 
. nicn to the army, 66^ — Washington marches through 
^ it, to awe the disafl'ecled, 8-2. — It falls into the hands 

of the British after the battle of Brandywine, 85. — 

Evacuated by them, 111. — rTransmits timely pecu* 

iiiaiy rehef to the army, 155.*— Its splendid reception 

of the newly chosen president, 304. 
Pi/icf<tici/y major, sent envoy extraordinary to the court 

of Ivjadrid, p. 327. — Nominated minister plenipoten- 

tiar3^ to the court of Great Britain^ 330. 
— — :- general, appointed minitster plenipotentiary 

to the' French repubhc, p. 354. — Ordered to quit 

I'i^'-is 355- 
Poofy geiieial, mention of, pp, 116, 117. 

Porlidly general du, assists in forming the plan of opera- 

• tions-, p. 181. 

prince ton, battle of» p. 72. 

P.idnam, general, sufierintends the erection of lines of 

defence iioia the Schuylkill to the Delaware^ p. 62. 

Rabl, 
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Tlahly colonel, his death, p. 68. v 

Rammi/, Dennis, mayor of Alexandria, nis congratula- 
tory address to the new: president, p. 300. 
Randolph, Mr. Edtn. appointed attorney-general, p. 319. 
Reid, col. dispatched to the governor of* Jersey, p. 66.. 
Rhode island, state of, refpses the constitution, p, 316. 
RochambeaUf count, beads the French forces, p. 158. 
Rodney, admiral, arrives on the American coast, p. 162. 
Rutledge, Mr. made an associate judge, p. 319. 

Schui/hr, general, commands at New York, p. 29. 

Senate y address of the to the president, on the death of 
Washington, p. 409. 

Slaves, emancipation of those belonging to general 
Washington, pp. 432. 439. — ^Their sale or transporta* 
tion forbid, 433. 

Smallwood, general, mention of, pp. 83. 8g. 97. 

Spain; her treaty with America^ p. 327. 

Staten island taken possession of by the British, p. 48. 

State legislatures; their diiatoriness in furnishing the 

. necessary supplies of troops, p. 76. — On another oc- 
casion reminded of it by the commander in chief, 106. 

Stirling, lord, commands the American left wing at the 
battle of Monmouth, p. 116, 

Stuart, Dr. D. a legatee of Washington, p. 442. 

Sullivan, general, succeeds Lee in the command of a 
part of the army, p. 66.— Commences the siege of 
Rhode island, 120. — In conjunction with his officers 
protests against the conduct of D'Estaing, ib. — 
Commands an expedition ai^ainst the six Indian na-^ 
itions, 139. — Invades Staten island, 144, 

Thomas, general, occupies the heights of Dorchester, 

p.39- 
Thomson, Charles, announces to V\ asliington hiselectioa 

to the presidency^ p. 298. 

Trenton, battle of, p. 68. 

Tryon, major-general, the British governor of New 
York, makes conciliatory proposals to general Wash- 
ington, p. 110. 

Vermont claims to be an independent state, p. 174. 
Vitliers, mons. mention oti p. 8. 

ytrgiHia ; 
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Virginia ; raises a corps of 300 men to 1^ against the 
¥reni;h, p. 6L — Voles its thanks to Washington^ for 
his (icff lice of fort Necessity, 9. — GallaDtry of ils 
troops, 13. — Makes a fi-esh l^vy of men, 14. — Its 
legislature vests 150 shares of tbe navigation of the 
rivers Potowmac and James in the name of general 
Washington, 272. — ^Proposes the electing, of deputies 
to a convention for revising the system oi' govern- 
ment, aSj. 

tyjSHINGTON: 

CharacUrisfic /«(/<* of his Life aad jiciim^. 

HIS EDUCATION, 
AND PROVINCIAL MILITAKY EXPLOITS. 

IHs ancestry and birth, edacation, and yonthfnl qualities, 
pp. 1 to 4.-rAppointed one of the adjiitants-generail 
of Virs'nia; sent on a mi^sipn to the O^io, ib. — l^i$ 
astonishingly quick return, and pubUcatioii of hiji 
journal, 6. — Appointed second in command in acorp$ 
raised hj the assembly of Virginia, ib. — Surprises the 
French encampment, 7. — Hjs gallant defehce effort 
Necessity, 8. — Joins general Braddock (in 1755), 9.— 
Is seized with a fever, 11. — Has. two hor$es shot under 
him, in an engagement with the French and Ipdiau^ 
12. — Appointed commander in chief of the forces of 
Virginia, 14.— Resigns his commission, 33. 

HIS MILITARY SERVICE. 

J 775:— chosen commander in chief of the forces of 
the twelve united polonies, p. 28. — Jlis speech to con- 
gress on receiving his appointment, 29. —Joins th^ 
army at Cambridge, and publishes a declaration, 
31. — His general orders of ?l5lh October, 35. — Re- 
ceived at Boston with marks of great approbation, 41. 

1776: — refuses a letter from general nowe, as not 
being properly addressed, p. 45.r— His orders to the 
troops stationed in and about New York, 46. — 
Ability evinced, in the evacuation of Long island, 
51. — Represents to congress the want of spirit and 
subordination in his army, 52. — Seeks an honourable 
death, by exposing his person to the enemy, rather 
than witness the dastardly confluct of his tiX)ops,5$.-7- 
Extols the bravery of Uie troops jit Ki^g^bn4ge 58. 
Ijis eiinbarx^ssing retreat through the Jerseys, 62.'^ 

Complains 
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Complains to congress of the defective constitution 
of their army, 65. — Gives his troops a singular ex- 
ample of bravery, 7^. 

1777: — Conip»eMed in this c^mp^ign to extort mili- 
tary supplies at thte ptinht of the bayonet, p. 9$.-^ 
Replies to a remoiistran'i'e pi'eseiuetJ to congress by 
the legisbttn-eof Pennsj'K'irh'ia, 106. — A cabaUbrhiM 
against hitn, ib. 

1778 i—Reconimertds to congress, a compensation, by 
half pay and a pens.oAary fund, for the supj/ort of 
the officers, p. 107. — ^800'lhs the irritation between the 
French and Aiii'erican officers at Rliode island, 121. 

1779:— Composes the discontents in the Jersey line, 
p. 128. — Renews his application to congress for an 
adequate provision for the officers of tiie army, 134. 

1780 : — Laments the want of vigour in the government 
for prosecuting the campaign, p. 153. — States his 
embarrassments to congress, 155. — Letter expressive 
of his chagrin at the termination of llie campaign of 
this year, 162. 

1781 : — CommenceshismilitaryjourAa] inMiiy,p,i6^.— 
Reprimands the manager of his estate for furnishing 
the enemy with supplies, 173. — Settles the dispufe 
between Vennont and New York, 175.— Fixes, iu 
conjunction with the French commanders, Oii the pla'n 
of the campaign, i8i. — Which produces the surren- 
der of lord Cornwallis's army, and gives the closing 
scene to the w^, 196. 

J7$2: — Eftdeavours to rouse his country to spirited 
measures, p, 194:— Oh the prevalence of a belief in 
peace, he paints, in a letter to the secretary at war, 
thfe discontents of th^ army, and the consequences. 
to be apprehended on its reduction, 197. — A[)pea!ses 
the irritation of the officers, in an'eloquent address 
to them at a public meeting, 207. — Pi66f of his 
exalted patriotism, 219.— Persists in pfleadirtg tKe- 
cause of the army, 220. — His indignation at the con- 
dadt of some mutineers, 226.— Recommends the for- 
niatron of a militia during peac^, 228.^^AddrlSSs^s 
a farewell letter to the governor of each state, ib: — 
His parting orders to the army, 247.— Takes leave 
of his officers, 255. — Singular exactness in account*^ 
ing for the expenditure of the public money,, 257* — 
Resigns his comlnission t6 congress, ^^' 

HIS 
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HIS PRIVATE LIFE. 

• * • ■ 

Marries Mrs. Custis, in 1759, and retires to Mount 
Vernon, p. 24.— Serves in the house of burgesses . 
. of the colony of Vir«jinia, and is a judge of the court 
of the county in vvliich he resides, 25. — Uniformly 
opposes the principle of taxation, ib.— Retires to 
Mount Vernon, in 1783, at the conckisioD of the 
war with the mother country, 265. — His sensations 
and pursuits on quitting public life, 267. — Declines 
accepting the sumptuous proffer of the Virginian 
legislature, 273. — Chosen president of the society of 
Cincinnati, 278. — Recommendsa revisal of the federal 
system, 279. — Chosen a delegate, and afterwards pre- 
sident of the convention for revising the system of 
government, 287,— His retirement, atter quitting the 
"^)residency in 1 797, '390. 

IIIS rUBLir LIFE AS A LEGISLATOR. 

His election in 1789, to the presidency of the 
United States, p. ugS. — -Reply to one of many, 
addresses presented to him, and the rejoicings made 
on his way to the seat of government, 302.— Arrives 
at New York, and ceremony of his installation, 306.— 
His speech to both houses, 308. — Proceeds to ame- 
liorate the condition of the United States, 318.-— 
Subdues, and commences a system for civilizing the 
^Indians, 321, 322.— Attends to the foreign relations 
of the United States, 323. — Decrease of liis popularity^ 
in conse<juence of the treaty with Great Britain, 
332.— lieiubCb papers to house of representatives, 335. 
— ^Causes t!>e removal of the French ambassador, 
350.- His answer to the speech of M. Adet, on pre- 
senting the colours of the French republic, 351. •^^ 
Announces his intention to decline being re-elected 
president, in an address to the people, 356. — ^Takes 
kave of congress in 1797, 386. — Refutes the calumny 
implied by the publication of a volume of spurious 
letters, 391. — Review of his administration, 393. 

RECIEVES A MEW COMMISSION. 

Is^ntreated to head the array in 1779, on the threatened 
invasion by the French republic, 396. — Accepts tl^e 
commission oflieutenant-genercil, 399. ' 

"^ • HIS 
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HIS DEATH. — HIS WILL. 

Account of his death in 1799, p. 404. — Resolutions of 
government in consequence, 412. 

Writes his Will with his own hand ; — manumits, at the de- 
mise of Mrs. Washington, all the slaves on his estate ; — 
bequeaths in perpetuity, twenty shares in the Bank of 
Alexandria to a free school there — the shares proffered 
him by the Virginia legislature in James river and the 
Potovvmac, to the establishing a university in Colum- 
bia, and to Liberty Hall Academy — various tokens 
*of remembrance to Dr. Craik, Dr. D. Siuart, lord 
Fairfax, and general de la Fayette — his papers and 
library, with a part of Mount Vernon estate, to Bush- 
rod Washington, esq. — Little Uuu ting-Creek estate 
to George Fayette and Lawrence Augustine Wasli- 
ington — the residue of Mount Vernon to Lawrence 
Lewis and Eleanor Park Lewis, 8;c. 5cc. &c. 

HIS PERSON, AND GENERAL CUARACTER. 

Description of his person, p. 416.— His passions; re- 
sembles Bacon, Locke, and Newion, ratlier than 
Voltaire, ib.— His stead v pursuit of truth ; prompt- 
ness and accuracy of his decisions ; knowledge 
of human nature ; accustomed to ruminate uncon- 
sciously on public matters in his retirement, 417. — 
Personal courage and firmness; perseverance and 
moderation; his genius supplied every resource in 
times of difficulty ; no great advantage ever obtained 
over him by an adversary su| erior in numbers and 
equipment; his firmness and prudence proved they^ 
salvation of his country, 418. — His qualities most Jeli- 
cilously blended ; his integrity, ib. — A statesman 
without guile ; a total stranger to duphcity, 419. — His 
learning, ib.— Powers of his mind ; his virtues not 
eclipsed by predominant vices; punctual in all his en- 
gagements; temperate, liberal, and iiospitabie; a lover 
of order; methodical, 420 — The friend of morality 
and religion ; a constant attendant on public worship, 
421. — His management of the army, ib. — Gaiiis the 
affection of his troops, and of tLe states, 422. — Of 
modest, unassuming manners ; possv'sses oreaL equa- 
nimity ; never Unseasonably elated or depiessed ; ihe 
honours and applause bestowed on him had no bad 

eifect, 
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effect, lb.— His patriotism ; rises snpcrior to every dif- 
^ ficultj, 423. — H;s })olitical principieh, ib. — His con- 
duct in factions times, 424. — His policy, 425. — His 
transactions with the Indians, 426. — His firmness and 
■ promptitude displaced on being placed at the head 
of the govermuent, 427. — Gives the rare example, of 
voiuntaiily letiring from the first station in the uni- 
verse, 428. — Conclusion^ ib. 

Washington, Mrs. her answer to the resolution of 
congiess relative to the removal of her late husband's 
remains, p. 414. — Bequest to her in Mr. Washington's 
will, 431. 

— ^ Mrs. (the general's mother) regrets the part 

taken by her son in the contest between the colonies 
and (ireat Britain, p. 2. 

Lawrence, Mr. mention of his death, p. 24. 

Bushrod, (nephew of the general) a. principal 



legatee, and one of the executors of his uncle's will, 

P-443. 

-, captain, wounded, p. 68. 



W^«/;ywf, general, mention of, pp. 83. 114. 116. — ^Reduces 
Sloney Point, 140. — His attempt to quell a mutiny, 
i64.-^Subdues the Indians, 521. — -Has anew com- 
mand on the Ohio, 323. 

Willtt, colonel, sent into the Creek country, p. 320. 

Wilson, Mr. James, appointed an associatiejerd^e, p. 310. 

Woodford, general, engaged in the battle of Monmouth, 
p. 1 16. 

York island evacuated, p. 55. 

yorktown invested, p. 186. — Surrenders, igo. 



FINIS. 



Printed hj Lokc Hanfard & dons, 
Bieifr JLaiu:uhiVIiUi Fieicis. 
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